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BEREN6ARI1 OF NAVARRE, 

THE QUECN OF RICHARD I. 



BsRENGARiAy the bcautiful daughter of Sancho the Wise, 
King of Navarre, was first seen by Richard Coeur de Lion, * 
when Count of Poitou,^ at a grand tournament given by 
her ^^ant brother at Pampeluoa, her native city. Kichard 
was then captivated by the beauty of Berengaria, but his 
engagement to the fair and frail Alice of France prevented 
him from offering her his hand. 

Berengaria may be considered a Provencal princess by 
language and educationt though she was Spanish by de- 
scent. Her mighty sue, Sancho this Wise,^ had for his 
immediate ancestor Sancho the Great, called the Emperor 
of all Spain. He inherited the little kingdom of Navarre, 
and married Beatrice, daughter to Alphonso, King of 
Castille^ by whom he had three children, Berengaria, 
Blanche^ iod Sancho, sumamed the Strong, a hero cele- 
brated by the Provencal poets for his gaUant exploits 
against the Moors. He defeated the Miramolin, and 
broke the chains that guarded the camp of the infidel with 
his battle-axe, which chains were afterwards transferred 
lo tiie armorial hearings of Navarre. 

An ardent friendship had subsisted from boylioud be- 
tween Richard and Sancho the Strong, the gallant brother 
of Berengaria. A similiarity of pursuits strengthened the 
intimacy of Richard with the royal family of Navarre. 

1 S«€ preceding Meinour* f AUu Hitioriqae. 
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14 BBRBNOA&IA OV RAVAS&l. 

The father and brother of Berengaria were celebrated for 
their skOI and iudgmeot in Provencal poetry.^ Berenga- 
ria was herselif a learned princess; and Kichard, who 
was not only a troubadour poet, but, as acting sovereign 
of Aquitaine, was' the prince and judge of all troubadours, 
became naturally drawn into close bonds uf amity with 
a family, whose tastes and pursuits were simiiar to his 
own. 

No one can marvel that the love of the ardent Richard 
should be strengthened when he met the beautiful, the 
cultivated, and virtuous Berengaria, in the familiar inter- 
course which sprang from his friendship with her gallant 
brother;^ but a long and secret engaG:ement, replete with 
"hope deferred," was the fate ot Richard the Lion- 
hearted and the fair flower of Navarre. 

Our early historians fir?,t mention tin; attaf hment of 
Richard and Berengaria about the year 1 177. It we take 
that event for a datum, even allowing the princess to have 
been verv vounix w hen she attracted ihe love of Richard, 
she must have been twenty-six at least before the death of 
his father placed him at liberty to demand her hand* 
Richard had another motive for his extreme desire for this 
alliance; he considered that this beloved mother, Queen 
£leanora, was deeply indebted to King Sancho, the father 
of Berengaria, because he had pleaded her cause with 
Henry II., and obtained some amelioration of her im- 
prisonment 

Soon after Richard ascended the English throne he sent 
his mother. Queen Eleanora, to the court of her friend» 
Sancho the Wise, to demand the Princess Berengaria in 
marriage, " for," says Vinisauf, he had long loved the 
.elegant girl." Sancho the Wise not only received the 
proposition with joy, but entrusted Berengaria to the care 
of Queen Eleanora. The royal ladies travelled from the 
court of Navarre together, across Italy to Naples, where 
they found the ships belonging to Eleanora had arrived 

> Chronicle of Navarre. 

* Richard aod his nephew, the troobadonr count of Champagne, who 

afterwards married Blanche, the younger Bislcr of Berengaria, were with 
Sancho the Strong^ on the moat intimate terms of friendship, hc'ing fratret 
juraiif or sworn brothers according to a custom of the chivalric ages. 
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in t!ic bay. But etiquette toi bade Berengai ia to approach 
her lover till he was free from the claims of Alice : there- 
fore she sojourned with Queen Eleanora at Brindisi, in tiie 
spring of 1191, waiting tlic message from King Richard, 
announcing that he was free to receive the hand of the 
Princess of Navarre. 

It was at Messina that the (jucstion of the ervjanremcnt 
between the Princess Alire aiifl King of England was 
debated with Philip Augustus iicr brother; and more than 
once, the potentates assembled for the crusade expected 
that the forces of France and England would be called 
into action, to decide the right of King Richard to give 
his hand to another lady than the sister of the King of 
France. 

The rhymes of Piers of Langtoft recapitulate these 
events with hrovity and quaintness: — 

"Then gjKikc King Philips 
And in grief f»aid, 

*■ My sister Alice 
I« now fonaken. 

Since one of more riches 
Of Navarre hast thou taken.* 

When Kin^ Richard understood 
What King Philip had sworn, 

Before clergj he stood. 
And proved on that mora, 

Thnt AHce to his father 
A child had homo, 

Whfeh his sire King Henry 
field for his own. 

A maiden child it WW, t 
And now dfad it is. 

* This was a great trespass, 

And tgsiost my own witte, 
IflAUcetake.*** 

King Phihp then contends that Richard held in hand 
• his sister's dower, the ^ood city of Gisors. Upon this, 
the King of England hrings the matter to a conclusion in 
these words: — 

** Now, Raid Kin^ Richard, 

That menace may not be, 
For thou shall have ward 

Of GiMii thy eit«e^ 
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16 BEAENGASIA Of NAVARRE. 

» 

And treasure ilk a deal. 

Richard yielded him his rigilt» 
His treasure and his town, 

Before witness at sight, 
(Of clerk and «ke baron,) 

His sister he mi)?ht mariy. 
Wherever God miglii like, 

And. to tnaUo cortainty, 
Richard a cj^uiLUucu took/* 

The French contemporary chroniclers, who are ex- 

ceedingi) indignant at the repudiation of their princess,^ 
attribute it solely to Eleanora's influence. Bernard, the 
treasurer, says, The old queen could not endure that 
Richard should espouse Alice, hut demauded the sister of 
the King of Navarre for a wife for her son. At tins the 
King of Navarre was right joyful, and she travelled with 
Queen Eleanora to Messina. When siie arrived Richard 
was absent, but Queen Joanna was there, pre})aring her- 
self to embark next day. The Queen of England could 
not tarry, but said to Joanna — *Fair daughter, take this 
damsel for me to the king your brother, and teli him I 
command him to espouse her speedily.* Joanna received 
her willingly, and Eleanora returoed to France/'* 
. Piers of Langtoft resumes i 

♦•She be left Berengere^ 
At Richard's collate, 
Queen Joanne iicid iiur dear; 
They lived as dovea in cage.** 

King Richard and King Tancred were absent on a 
pilgrima{?e to the shrine of St. Agatha at Catania, where 
Tancred must have devoutly prayed for the riddance of 
his guest. Richard here presented the Sicilian king with 
a famous sword, pretending it was Caliburn, the brand 
of King Arthur, lately found at Glastonbury during his 
father's antiquarian researches for the tomb of that kiog. 

Richard then embarked in his favourite galley, named 
by him Treac-the-mer^^< He had previously, in honour 

» Bernard le Trc?orier. 

2 Literally meaning, cxA'tht^uo^ It ii Fieri ofLftogtofl wbo preaenrei 

Uie name ot tiiis vessel. 
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of. his betrothmenty instituted an order of twenty-four 
knights, who pledged themselves in a fraternity with the 
king to scale the walls of Acre ; and that they might be 
known in the storming of that city» the king appointed 
them to wear a blue iMind of leather on the \m leg, from 
which they were called Knights of the Blue Thong.^ 

The season of Lent prevented the immediate marriage 
of Richard and his betrothed ; and, as etiquette did not 
permit the unwedded maiden Berengaria to embark in 
the Trenc-the-mere under the immediate protection of her 
lover, she .siiilcd in compciny with Queen Joanna, in one 
of the strongest ships, under tlie care of a brave knight, 
called Stephen de Turnhatn. 

After these arrangements liicliard led the van of the 
fleet in Trenc-the-mere, bearinc^ a huge lantern at her 
poop, to rally the fleet in the darkness oi' night. Thus, 
with a hundred and fifty ships and fifty galleys, did Lion- 
hearted Richard and his bride and sister huist sail for 
Palestine, where Philip Augustus had already indolently 
commenced the siege of Acre. 

•* Syrian virgins wail and weep, 
Ji^glish Richard ploughs the deep.** 

But we must turn a deaf ear to the bewitching metre 
of polished verse, and quote details taken by Piers of 
Lanfi^toft from the Provencal comrade of Richard and, 
Bereiig aria's crusade voyage. 

«* Till King Richard be forward, 

He ma}' have no rest. 
Acres then ia hid trystc. 

Upon Saracen fiends,* 
To vengc Jesu Canst^ 

Hitherward he wendf. 
The king's sinter Joanne, 

And £ady BereDgorei 

* Hovedcn. Sir K^n^rton Bridges names R(>t;;nr St. John tis one of 
these early Knights oL liiG Garler.. St. George was the tutelary saint oi 
Aqiiitaine; hu naaie«Wa« the war-cry of the dnhedom. Kinf Rlcbar4 
had a vision of St. George when he undertook the crusade, and many 
indications throughout the chroniclers show that St. George Wli COI>> 
aidered the patron saint of the expedition. 

s Fiend means enemy In German^ and doubtless in Anglo-Saxon. 
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Foremost sailed of iik one; 

Neit them bii ebBneelloi ■ 
Roffer Blancel, 

The chancellor sohight,, 
His tide fell not well; 

A terapest ou iiun iigbt, 
Hm ship wa0 down boroe,^ 

Himself there to die; 
The kin^r's seal was lost, 

Willi other gallies tway. 
Lady Joanna she 

The Lord Jesu twMNight,. 
In Cyprus she might be 

To haven qnicltly brought* 
The maiden Berenjare, 

She was sore alright, 
That neither fiir nor near, 

Her king rode in eight.'* 

Queen Johanna was alarmed for herself ; but the maiden 
Berengaria only thought of Richard's safety. 

Bernard, the treasurer, does not allow that Joanna was 
quite so much frightened. We translate his words: — 

Queen Joanna's galley sheltered in the harbour of Li- 
iaoussa, when Isaac, the Lord of Cyprus, sent two boats, 
and demanded if the queen would land. She declined 
the ofier, saying, ' all she wanted was to know whether 
tlie Kiner of England had passed.' They replied, * they 
did not know.' At that juncture Isaac approached with 
a great power, upon which the cavaliers who guarded 
the royal ladies got the galley in order to be rowed out 
of the harbour at the first indication of hostility. Mean 
time Isaac, who saw Berengaria on board, demanded,, 
'What damsel that was with them?' Thev declared, 
* she was the sister of the King of Navarre, whom the 
King of England's mother had brought for him to 
espouse.' Isaac seemed so angry at this intelligence, 
that Stephen de Turnham gave signal to heave up the 
anchor, and the queen^s gaUey rowed with all speed into 
the offing."^ 

When the gale had somewhat abated. King Richard 
after mustering his navy, found not only that the ship 
was missing, wherein Ytere drowned both the chancellor 

I Gttiiot*! Editvm of Beroird le T|e«orier^ 
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of England and the great sea], but the galley that bore 
the precious freight of his sister and his bride. He im- 
mediatelv sailed from a friendly Cretan harbour in search 
of his lost ships. When arrived off Cyprus, he entered 
the bay of Famagusta, and beheld the galley that con- 
tained his princesses, labouring heavily and tossing in 
the offing. He became infuriated with the thought that 
some wrong had been offered to them, and leape^l, armed 
as he was, into the first boat that could be prepared. 
His anger increased on learning that the rjueen's galley 
had put into the bay in the storm, but had been driven 
inhospitably from shelter by the threats of the Greek 
despot.^ 

At the time of Richard's landing, Isaac and all his 
islanders were busily employed in plundering the wreck 
of the chancellor's ship and two EnL'lish transports then 
stranded on the Cyprtot shore. A» this 8eif-*8tyled em- 
peror, though in behaviour worse than a pagan, professed 
to be a Christiao, Richard^ at his first landing, sent him 
a civil message, suggesting the propriety of ieavtog off 
plondering his wrecks. To this Isaac returned an im- 
pertinent answer, saying, " that whatever goods the sea 
threw on his island he should take without asking leave 
of any one/* 

« Tbey fhaU be loogiit Ihll dev« Jeiq, hAam'i kiof !**^ 

With this saying, Richard, battle-axe in hand^ led hia 
crusaders so boldly to the rescue, tfiat the mock emperor 
and his Cypriots scampered into Limoussa, the capitaj of 
the island, much faster than they had left it. 

Freed from the presence of the inhospitable despot. 
King Richard made signals for Joanna's ffalley to enter 
the liarbour. Bereuffaria, half dead with fatigue and 
terror, was welcomed on shore by the conquering king, 

when,*' says the chronicler, there was joy and love 
enow." , ^ 

As soon as Isaac Comnenos was safe behund the walk 
of his citadel, he sent a message to request a conference 

1 Vinimof tnd Fiert Laaftoft J)t9f9t wu m title ffifsn |o the petij 
Gnek fotcntatefl^ 
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with King Richard^ who expected that he had a little 
lowered the despot's pride; but when they met, Isaac 
was so full of vapouring and boasting, that he elicited 
from King Richard an aside in English; and as Coeur de 
Lion then uttered the only words in our language he ever 
was known to speak, it is well tiiey have been recorded 
by chronicle. 

" Ha! de debil!"* exclaimed King Richard, "he speak 
like a fole Breton."* 

As Isaac and Richard could not come to any terms of 
pacification, the despot retreated to a stronghold in a 
neighbouring mountain : while Richard, after making 
a speech to the Londoners (we hujie in more choice 
English than the above,) instigating them to the storm of 
the Cypriot capital with promise ol plunder, led them on 
to the attack, axe in hand.. The Londoners easily cap- 
tured Limoussa< 

Directly the coast was clear of Isaac and his myrmi- 
dons, magDificent preparations were made at Limoussa 
for the nuptials and coronation of King Richard and, 
Berengaria. We are able to describe the appearance 
made by these royal personages at this high solemnity. 
King Richard's costume, we may suppose, varied little 
from that in which he gave audience to the despot Isaac 
a day after the marriage took place.^ 

A satin tunic of rose-colour was helted round his 
w^ist: his mantle was of stripe d silver tissue, brocaded 
With silveir half moons : his sword of fine Damascus steel 
had a hilt of gold, and a silver-scaled sheath: on his head 
he wore- a scarlet bonnet, brocaded in gold, with figures 
of animals. He bore a truncheon in his hand. His 
Spanisli steed was led before him, saddled^ and bitted' 
with gold, and the saddle was inlaid with precious 
stones : two little golden lions were fixed on it, in the 

J Piers of LanfrtofT. 

2 This ppepcli iin[)lied uo otVonne to the English, but was meant a 
xepruach lo thu BreLuns, who are to iiiiH day proverbial in Iraiice for liieir 
#UfiiInef a.. Betidei, Riebar4 wa» biUer tgainst ,th0 Brotonsi who de« 
prived him of the sooiety of hii thoa acknowledged heir Arthar» theit 
duke. ( Vinisauf,) 

» Vinisauf. 
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place of a crupper: tbey were figured with their paws 
raised in act to strike each other*'* In this attire» Vinisaiif 
addstRichardt who had yellow curb, a bright complexioiu 
and a figare like mars himself, appeared a perfect mocM 
<tf military and manly grace. 

The effigy of QueeD Berengaria at Espan certainly 
presents her as a bride» — a circumstance which is ascer> 
taiiied by the flowing tresses, royal matrons always wear- 
ing their hair covered, or else closely braided. 

Her hair is part^, h la vierge, on the brow; a tran»> 
parent veil open on each side, like the Spanish mantil- 
las, hangs behind, and covers the rich tresses at their 
lent^h; tlic veil is confined by a regal diadem of peculiar 
splcndoiir, studded with several bands of gems, and 
surniuurilcd by Jleurs-de-lis, to which so much foliage 
is added as to give it the appearance of a double crowa, 
perhaps because she was crowned queen of Cyprus as 
well as England. Our aniit|uaries affirnn that the 
{)eculiar character of llerengaria's elegant but sin- 
gular style of beauty brings conviction to every one 
who looks on her e&gy that it is a carefully finished 
portrait.* 

At his marriage K-ing Richard proclaimed a grand 
feast* 

*» To Limoassn the lady was ledi 
HU feast the king did cry, 
Berengere will be wed, 
And sojourn thereby 
The third day of the feast; 
Bishop Bernard of Bayonne 
Newe4 oft Ike geste 
To the qoeeo be ge?e tbe erowi)«**> 

And there, in the joyous month of May, 1191/' says 
an ancient writer, in the flourishing and spacious isle 
of Cyprus, celebrated as the very abode of the goddess of 
love, did King Richard solemnly take to wife his beloved 
lady Berengaria. By the consent of the Cypriots, 
wearied of Isaac's tyranny, and by the advice of the 
allied crusaders who came to assist at his nuptials, 
Richard was crowned King of Cyprus, and his bride 
Queen of England and Cyprus. 

1 See frontispiece. 9 May 12tb, Row*s Chronicle, p. 194. 
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Soon after, the fair heiress of Cyprus, daughter to the 
despot Isaac, came and thpew herself at the feet of 
Richard. " Lord Kins^,*^ she said, " have mercy on 
me," when the king courteously put forth his hand to 
lift her from the ground, and sent her to his wife and his 
sister Joanna. As many historical scandals are afloat 
respecting the Cypriot priucess, implying that Richard, 
captivated by tlie distressed beauty, from that moment 
forsook liis queen, it is well to observe the words of an 
eye-witness,^ who declares that Richard sent the lady 
directly to his queen, from whom she never parted tiU 
after their return to Europe. 

The surrender of the Cypriot princess was followed by 
the capture of her father> whom the King of England 
bound m silver chains richly gilt, and presented to Qoeen 
Berengaria as her captive.^ 

After the conclusion of the nuptials and coronation of 
Berengaria, her royal bridegroom once more hoisted his 
flag on his good galley Trenc-the-mere, and set sail in 
beautiful summer weather for Palestine. Berengaria and 
her sister-in law again sailed under the protection of Sir 
Stephen de Turnham, it being safer than companionship 
with the warlike Richard." Their galley made the port 
of Acre before the Trenc4he-mere. 

^ . m P«„e„s.I mrtricd hi^. wh, i. the of Pier, of L«,- 

• 2 Isaac afterwards entered amonnr the Templars, and in their order 
died. Richard presented his island to Guy dc Liisi^rnan, his friend, as a 
compensation for the lobs of Jerusalem. This dethronement of Isaac, 
uid the captivity of hit daughter, were the^origin of Richard's imprison, 
ment in Germany, as we shall presently eee. 

3 The kinjr's arrival was delayed by a naval battle with a rich Saracen 
argosie, which he captured with great plunder. The manoeuvres of the 
TfODc-the-mere are thiu deeoribed by the Provencal i likewise the casiinir 
of the Greek fire. « • 

"The Kingr'a own galley 

ITc raned if, Trenc-the-mere J 
It was tirst under weigh. 

And came that ship folf near. 
Who threw her buckets oat* 

The q-a!ley to her drew, 
The king stood full stout, 

And many of them slew, 
Thongh wild fire* they eait,** 
*Oieek firs. 
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"On their arrival at Acre, though/* says Bernard le 
Tiesorierj." it was very grievous to the king of France to 
know that Richard was married to any other than his 
sister; yet he received Berengaria with great courtesy^ 
taking her in his armsi and lifting her on shore himself 
from the 'boat to the beach/'^ 

Richard appeared before Acre on the long bright day 
of St Barnaoas, when the whole allied army, elated by 
the naval victory he had won by the way, marched to 
the beach to welcome their champion. ''The earth 
shook with footsteps of the Christians, and the sound of 
their shouts." 

When Acre was taken, Richard established his queen 
and sister safely there. They remained at Acre with the 
Cypriot princess, during the whole of the Syrian cam- 
paign, under the care of Richard's Castellans, Bertrand 
de Vcrbun and Stephen de Munchcnis. 

To the left of the mosque at Acre are the ruins of a 
palace, called to this day King Richard's Palace;* this 
was doubtless tlie abode of Berenfjaria. 

There is not a more pleasant spot in history than the 
tender friendsinp of Berengaria and Joanna, who formed 
an attachment amidst the perils and terrors of storm and 
siege, ending only with their lives.^ How quaintly, yet 
expressively, is their gentle and feminine love for each 
Other marked by the sweet simplicity of the words^ 

"They held each other dear, 
Axul lived like doves in cage !" 

noting, at the same time, the harem-hke seclusion in 
which the royal Jadies dwelt, while sharing the crusade 
campaign. 

It was from the citadel of Acre tliat Richard tore down 

■ 

1 8ee vignette of this volume. 

* Dr. CItrke*! Travels. The tradition U that Riehaid built die palaoe ; 

bat he had no time for any such work. The architecture ia Baraoenie^ 
aud «'a«i doubtless a palace of the resident emir of Acre. 

s Madame Coltio, in her celebrated but florid romance of Matbilde, 
htm aome fkint idea that a sitter of Richard's shared his cruade with 
Ssrongaria ; but neither that ladj nor Sir Walter Scott seem aware whidi 
lirinoeM of Eof land was the person. 
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the iNUiiier of Leofwld, archdukd of Austria, who was the 
uncle of the Cypriot lady* Her captivity was the leal 
matter of dhroute. 

We have uttle space to dwell on Richard's deeds of 
romantic valour in Palestine, on the capture of Ascalon, 
or the battle of Jaffa, before which city was killed 
Richard's f^ood steed, named Faimullc, wnose feats in 
battle arc iicurly as inuch ceiubialcd, hy the troubadours 
as those of his master.* 

After the death of Fanuelle, Richard was obliged to 
fight on foot. The courteous Saladin, who saw him thus 
battling, was shocked that so accomplished a cavalier 
siiould be dismounted, and sent him as a present a 
magnificent Arab charger. Richard had the precaution 
to order one of his knights to mount the charger first. 
, The headstrong beast no sooner found a stranger on his 
back, than he took tiic bit between his teeth, and, refusing 
all control, galloped back to his own quarters, carrying 
the Christian knight into the midst of baiadin's camp. If 
King Richard had ridden the wUful animal, he would in 
like manner have been at the mercy of the Saracens ; and 
Saladin was so much ashamed of the misbehaviour of his 
present, that he could scarcely look up while he apolo- 
gized to the Christian knight ; for it appeared as if he had 
laid a trap for the liberty of King Richard. He sent back 
the knight mounted on a more manageable steed, on 
which Richard, rode to the end of the campaign. 

King Richard, duriiu; his Syrian campaign, w as once 
within sight of Jerusafem, but never took it. While he 
was with his queen Berengaria at Acre, an incident befell 
him, of which de Joinville, the companion in arms of St* 
Louts, has thus preserved the memory. 

^ In those times, when Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, and 
Kin^ Richard of England were abiding at Acre, the 
received intelligence tnat they might take Jerusalem if 
they chose, for its garrison had gone to the assistance of 

1 By some called Favelle, probably Flavel, meaning yellow.coloared. 
Tmbtfif dedtret this peerleiM charger waa taken among Um spdiii of 
Cyprus, with another named Lyard. The cavaliers in ancient times 
named their steeds from their colour, qs Bayard, hay colour; Lyturd^ 
gray ; Ferraunt, black aa iron ; Flatel^ yellow or very hgk% socreL 
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Damascus. The Duke of Burgundy* and King Richard 
accordingly marched towards the holy city. King Ri- 
chard's batallions leaduig the way, wlnle Burgundy's 
force brought up the rear. But when King Richard drew ' 
near to Jerusalem, intclliu^oncc was lirouL^^it him that the 
Duke of Burgundy had turned back with his division, out 
of pure envy, that it might not be said that the King of 
England had taken Jerusalem * As these tidings were 
discussing, one of the King of England's knights cried 
, out, 

<<<Sire, siie»only come hither, and I will show yoa 
Jerusalem.' 

** But the king, throwing down his weapons, said, with 
tears in his eyes, and hands uplifted to heaven—- 

< Ah ! Lord God, I pray thee that I may never see thy 
holy city Jerusalem, since things thus happen, and since 
I cannot deliver it from the hands of thine enemies P 
Richard could do nothing more than return to his queen 
and sister at Acre. 

You must know that this King Richard performed 
such deeds of prowess when he was in the Holy Land, 
that the Saracens, on seeing their horses frightened at a 
shadow or a bush, cried out to them, ' What ! dost think 
Melech-Ric is there?' This they were accustomed to 
say from the many times he had vanquished them. In 
like manner, when the children of Turks or Saracens 
cried, their mothers said to them, * Hush, hush! or I will 
give you to King Richard ;' and from the terror of these 
words the babes were instantly quiet.*** 

The Provencal historian mlinns that tiio final truce 
between Richard and Saladm was t uncluded in a fair 
flowery meadow' near Mount Tabor> where Richard was 

1 Philip Aui^uatus and the Duke of Austria decamped firom the crusade 
at Gbmuvb. Ho^h of Bat^foAj commanded the remiiaiit of the Fiencb 
Ibrces. 

* JoinviUe's wordt are tbas parapbraaed by Dryden: 

*< No more Sebastian's formidable name 
It longer oied to stilt the orying babe»'* 

3 Piers Langtofi. 

VOL. n*— ^ 
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SO much charmed with the gallant bearing of the Prince 

of Miscreants, as Saladin is civilly termed in the crusading 
treaties, that he declared he would rather be the friend 
of that brave and honest pagan, than the ally of the 
crafty Phitip or the brutal Leopold. 

The autumn of 1192 had commenced, when King 
Richard concluded his peace with Saladin, and prepar^ 
to return, covered with fruitless glory, to his native do- 
minions. A mysterious estra^ement had at this time 
taken place between him and &Tengaria; yet the chro- 
niclers do not mention that any rival had surolanted the 
queen, but merely that accidents of war had divided him 
from her company. As for the Cypriot princess, if he 
were estranged from his queen, he must likewise have 
been separated from the fair captive, since she always 
remained with Berengaria. 

The king bade farewell to his queen and sister, and 
saw them embark the very evening of his own departure. 
The queens were accompanied by the Cypriot princess, 
and sailed from Acre, under the care of Stephen dc Turn- 
ham, September the 29th. Richard incant to return by 
a dilibrunt route across Europe. He travelled iii the dis- 
guise of a Templar, and embarked in a ship belonging to 
the master of the Temple. This vessel was wreck ed off 
the coast of Istria, which forced Richard to proceed 
homewards through the domains of his enemy, Leopold 
of Austria. But to his ignorance of geography is attri- 
buted his near approach to Leopold's capital. After 
several narrow escapes, a page sent by Richard to pur- 
chase provisions at a village near Vienna was recognised 
by an officer who had made the late crusade with Leo- 
pold. The boy was seized, and, after enduruig cruel 
torments he confessed where he had left his master. 

When Leopold received certain intelligence where 
Richard harboured, the inn was searched, but not a soul 
found there who bore any appearance of a king. No/' 
said the people, there is no one here, without he be the 
Templar in the kitchen, now turning the fowls which are 
roasting for dinner." The officers of i^icopold took the 
hint and went into the kitchen^ where in fact was seated 
a Templar very busy turning the spit The Austrian 
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chevalier who had served in the crusade knew him» and 
said quickly, ^ There he is, seize him 1" 

CoDur de Lion started from the spit, and did battle 
for his liberty right valiantly, but was overborne by num- 
bers.* 

The revengeful Leopold immediately imprisoned his 
gallant enemy, and immured him so closely in a Stvrian 
castle, called Tenebreuse, that for months ho one knew 
whether the lion-hearted kin^ was alive or dead. Richard, 
whose heroic name was the theme of admiration in Europe, 
and the burden of every song, seemed vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

Better fortune attended the vessel that bore the fair 
freight of the three royal ladies. Stephen de Tumham's 
galley arrived without accident at Naples, where. Be- 
rengaria, Joanna, and the Cypriot princess landed 
safely, and, under the care of Sir Stephen, journeyed to 
Rome. 

The Provencal traditions declare, tlial liore Berengaria 
first took the alarni ^liat some disaster had happened to 
her lord, from seeing a belt of jewels offered for sale, 
"which she knew iiad been in his possession when she 
parted from him. At Rome she likewise heard some 
vague reports of his shipwreck, and of the enmity of the 
emperor Henry VI.' 

Berengaria was detained at Rome w'ith her royal com- 
panions, by her fear of the emperor, for upwards of half 
a year. At length the pope, moved by her distress and 
earnest entreaties, sent them under the care ot Messire 
Mellar, one of the cardinals, to Pisa, whence they pro- 
ceeded to Genoa, where they took shipping to Afarseilles. 
At Marseilles Berengaria was met by her iriend and 
kinsman, the King of Arragon, who showed the royal 
ladies every mark of reverence, gave them safe conduct 
through his Provengal domains, and sent them on under 
the escort of the Count de Sancto Egidio. 

This Egidio is doubtless the gal&nt Raymond Count 

> Tnuwlatfld fiom Bernard le TroNfiflr, Gniiot*! Cbnmldet. 
* HofidBa«li CliioDicfe. 
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St Gilles, wha, travelliog from Rome with a stroDg escort, 
offered his protection to the distressed queens ; and though 
his father, the Count of Toulouse, had during Richara's 
crusade invaded Guienne, and drawn on liimself a severe 
chastisement from Berengaria's faithful brother, Sancho 
the Strong ; yet the young count so well acquitted himself 
of his charge,, that he won the affections of the fair 
widow, Queen Joanna, on the journey.^ The attachment 
of these lovers healed the enmity that had long subsisted 
between the house of Aquitaine and that of the Counts of 
Toulouse, on account of the supenor claims of Queen 
Eleanora on that great fief. Wnen Eleanora foond the 
love that subsisted between her youngest child and the 
heir of Toulouse, she conciliated his father by giving up 
her rights to her daughter, and l]ercngaria had the satis- 
faction of seeiug her two fneiids uuUed ailer she arrived 
at Poitou.^ 

Now Queen Boicngaria is left safely in her own do- 
minions, it is time to rctuiii to her unfortunate lujd, who 
seems to liave been destined by the malice of Leopold to 
a life-long incarceration. The royal prisoner almost 
despaired of liberty wiien he wrote that pathetic passage 
in his well-known Provencal tcnson, saying, **Now know 
I for a certainly that there exists for me neither friend nor 
parent, or for the lack of gold and silver I should not so 
long remain a prisoner." 

He scarcely did justice to his affectionate mother, who, 
directly she learned his captivity, never ceased exerting 
herself for his release. 

Without giving any credence to the ballad story of 
King Richard and the Lion*s heart, which solely seems 
to have arisen from a metaphorical epithet of the trouba- 
dour Peyrols,^ and is not even alluded to by the most 

* Roger Hoveden, fol. 447. 

> Piers of Langtoft says, that King Richard betrothed ius sister to 
the gallant cnn&der St, Gillet in PtJestine, an aiterUon oontrtdietod 
by the eomitj anbaiBting between the eonnt, hia fiktber, and the Engliah 

king. 

3 In the beautiful crusade airvenie extant by Peyrols, he calls the king 
lion-hearted Richard, Feyrols was bis feliow-soidier. — (^Siimondi.) 
The earlieat chraiiicier who nentiona the Ikm kgend ia Raatu], the 
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imaginative of contemporary chroniclers, it really appears 
that Richard was ill-treated durinir his German captivity. 
Mafthew Paris declares he was thrown into a dungeon 
from whence n*) other man ever escaped with life, and 
was loaded with irons; yet his countonancc wns ever 
serene, and his conversation pleasant and t'acelious, with 
the crowds of armed guards by whom he was surxQuaded 
day and night. 

It was a Jong time before Richard's friends could with 
my certainty make out his locality. He was utterly lost 
for some months* Blonde], a troubadour knight and poet, 
who had been shipwrecked with him on the coast of 
Istria, and who had sought him through the cities of 
southern Grnnany, sang^ beneath the tower Tenebreuse 
in which he was confined, a tenson which Richard and 
he had composed together. Scarcely had he finished the . 
first stanza,^ when Richard replied with the second. 
Blondel directly went to Queen Eleanora, and gave her 
tiding of the existence of her son^ and she took measures 
for his release. Her letters to the pope are written with 
a passionate eloquence, highly iUastrative of that tradition 
of the soath which names, her among the poets of her 
country. 

*^ Mother of jnty," she says, ** look upon a mother of 
so many afiliotionsl or if thy holy Son, the fountain of 
mercy, afflicts my son for my transgression^ oh, let me, 
who am the cause^ endure alone the punishment. 

•* Two sons alone remain for my succour, who but 
indeed survive for mv miserv; for Kini? Richard exists 
in fetters,. wluie rnuce John, brother to the captive, depo- 

brother*in-iaw of Sir Thomas More, who had no better means of knowin|^ 
the troth than we ha?e. Here ere his quaiot eavings on the eobject^ . 

It is said that a Ijon was pat to King Richard, being in prison, tohm 
dcvoarcd him, nnd when thelyon was gaping- he pnt his arm in his mouth 
and pulled the lion by the heart so hard that Ik hIcw the lynn ; and 
therefore k called Coeur de Lyon, while others say hu is called- Cceur de 
Lyon beeanse of his boldness and hardy stomach.** 

^ Blonders tensoa is not preserved, but the poem RtelMrd composed is 
still in the BtbHoth<^f|ije Royale. There is no just reason for doubting' 
this Provengal tradition of JQlondePs agency in the discovery of Richard^ 
Crescembini and most foreign historians authenticate it. The Peony 
Cydopedle, not very iavoarable to romance, looka on it ae we do* liok, 
mc^tf it !■ ooBstelent wUbi th^nvinerd and ottilome of the era* 

3* 
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pulates with the sword, and wastes with fire. The Lord 
is against me, his wrath fights against me, therefore do 
my children figfit against each other!'* 

The queen-mother here alkides to the strife raised by 
iVince John. He had obtained his brother's leave to 
abide in England on condition that he submitted to the 
government estabHshed there. Qi>een Eleanora had 
intendcul to fix her residence at Rouen, as a central situa- 
tion between her own dominions and those of King 
Richard. Bat the confused state of affairs in England 
summoned her thither, February 11, 1192. She found 
• John in open rebellion, for, stimulated by messages from 
Philip Augustus, offering him all Richard's continental 
provinces and the hand of Alice^ rejected by Richard, he 
aimed at nothing less than the English crown. The 
arrival of his mother curbed his turbulence ; she told him 
to touch his brother's rights under peril of her curse ; she 
forbade his disgraceful intention of allying himself with 
Alice ; and, to render such mischievous project impossi- 
ble, she left that princess in close confinement at Rouen^ 
instead of delivering her to Philip Augustus, as Kii^ 
Richard iiad agreed ; so little truth is there in the com« 
mon assertion that the worthless character of John might 
be attributed to the encouragement hi9 vices received from 
his mother; but it was the doting affection of Henry 11. 
for his youngest son that bad this efiect» as be was the 
child of his old age and constantly near him, while the- 
queen was kept in confinement at a distajsc^ from ber 
familv. 

When Queen Eleanora and the chief justiciary heard 
of the detention of King Richard, they sent two abbots 
to conier with him in Germany. Thev met him with his 
guards (;n the road to Worins, where a diet of the empire 
was soon to be held, and were received by him with his, 
usual spirit and animation. He inquired into the state 
of his friends, his subjects, and his dominions, and parti- 
rularly after the health of the King of Scotland, on whose 
honour, he said, he entirely relied; and certainly he was, 
oot deceived in his judgment of the character of that. 

^ RiQhar«Lof DevuGB, 5Z, % 
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hero. On hearing of the base conduct of hfs brother 
JohD, he was shocked and iuuked grave; but presently 
recovering his cheerfulness, he said, with a smile, " My 
brother John was never made for conqiioriiifr kingdoms 

Richard defended himself before the diet with eloquence 
and })athos that drew tears from most of his hearers ; and 
the mediation of the princes of the empire induced the 
emperor to accept as ransom one hundred thousand marks 
of silver. 

Mean time the ransom was collected in England, Nor- 
mandy, and A(juitame, to which Queen Eieanora largely 
contributed. When the first instalment was ready, this 
affectioiiate mother and the chief justiciary set out for 
Germuiy, a little before Christmas. Queen Eieanora 
was accompanied by her grand-daughter Eieanora^ sur- 
named the Pearl of Brittany. This young princess was 
promised, by the ransom-treaty, in marriage to the heir 
ctf Leopold of Austria.^ The Cypriot princess was like- 
wise taken from the keeping of Queen Berengaria, on 
the demand of the emperor, and surrendered to her Ger- 
man relatives.^ 

It was owing to the exertions of the gallant Guelphic 
princes, his relations, that the actual liberation of CcBur de 
Lion was at last, efiected. Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony,^ and his sons appeared before the diet and 
pleaded the cause of the English hero with the most pas- 
sionate eloquence ; they pledged their credit for the pay- 
ment of the remainder of his ransom, and actually left 
William of Winchester, the youngest Guelpliic prince, in 
pawn with the emperor for the rest of the ransom. 

After an absence of four years, three months, and 
nine days. JviiiEr Richard landed at Sandwich, in April, 
the Sunday ulLer St. George's day, in company witii his 

■ 

' Hoveden.. > The marriage wus utierwards broken. 

* She was the dang^btor of the Duke uf AuetrU^k eister; henee the ejE- 
treroe hatred borne by Leopold to Richard; he considered, and notunrea* 
Bonably, that Richard had diiiaheriled hifl niece*. The Emperor Henry 
was her first cousin. 

* Ucr majesty Queen Victoria is the representative of thii ffreat and 
generooe prince :. and at the same time, from hie wife, Matilda, eldeet 
daughter of Henry II4 derive* a aeoond direot deioent ftom the hboae of 
Yiantagenet.. 
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royal mother, who had the pleasure of surrendcnng to 
him his dominions^ both insular and contineatal, without 
diiiiiiiuiioa. 

Eleanora's detention of the rrincess Alice in Nor- 
mandy had drnwn on that couiury a fierce invasion from 
Philip Augustus, the result of which would have been 
doubtful, if the tears of Berengaria, then newly arrived in 
Aquitaine, had not prevailed on her noble brother, iSancho 
the Strong, to traverse France with two hundred choice 
kniirhts. By the valour of this hero, and his rhivalric 
re-enforcemeaty Normandy was delivered from the King 
of France.* 

Berengaria, during the imprisonment of her royal hus- 
band, lost her father, Sancho the Wise, King- of Navarre, 
who died ia 119V &fter a glorious reign of forty-four 
years. . 

After a second coronation, Richard went in progress 
throughout England, with his royal mother, to sit in 
judgment on those castellans who had betrayed their 
fortresses to his brother John. At all these couneils 
Queen Eleanora assisted him, being treated by her son 
with the utmost reverence, and sitting in state at his right 
hand. 

The magnanimous Coeur de Lion treated these rebels 
with gra^t lenity; and when Prince John, on the arrival 
of the king at Rouen, being introduced by Queen Elea- 
nora, knelt at his brother's feet for [)ardon, he raised him 
with this remarkable expression : ** I forgive you, John, 
and I wish I could as easily forget your ofkoce as you 
will my pardon/' 

King Richard finished lus progress by residing some 
months in his Angevin territories. Although he was in ' 
the vicinity of the loving and faithful Berengaria, he did 
not return to her society. The reason of this estrange- 
ment was. that the king had renewed his connexion with 
a DUDiberof profligate and wurihless associates, the com- 
pLinions of his long bachelorhood in his father's lifetime. 
His conduct at this time infinitely scandalized- all his sub- 
jects, 03 he abandoned' himself to drinking and great 
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infamy ; for which various virtuous churchmen r^roved 
him boldly, to their credit be it spo]<en. 

" The spring of 1105, Richard was hunting in one of 
his Norman forests/ when he was met by a hermit, who 
recognised him, and preached him a very eloquent ser- 
mon on his irregular life, finishing by prophesying, that 
unless he repented, his end and punishment were close at 
hand. The king answered shghtingly, and went his way; 
^but the Easter following he was seized with a roost severe 
Illness, which threatened to be fatal, when he remembered 
the saying of the hermit-prophet, and, greatly alarmed» 
he began to repent of his sins.'* 

Richard sent for all the monks within ten miles round, 
and made public confession of his iniquities, vowing that 
if Queen Berengaria would forgive him, he would send 
for her, and never forsake her again. When he reco- 
vered, these good resolutions were strengthened by an 
interview he bad with an English bishop* 

While Richard was parted from the queen, he quar- 
reled with the virtuoos St Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, on 
the old ground of exacting a simoniacal tribute on the 
installation of the prelate into his see. Willing to evade 
the direct charge of selling the sec, King Richard inti- 
mated that a present of a fur mantle worth a thousand 
marks might be the composition. St. Hugh said he was 
no judge of such gauds, and therefore sent the king a 
thousand marks, declaring, if he would devour the reve- 
nue devoted to the poor, he must have his wilful way. 
But as soon as Richard had pocketed the money, he sent 
for the fur mantle. St. Hugh set nut for Normandy, to 
remonstrate with the kin^: on this double exto rtion. His 
friends anticipated that he would be killed : but St. Hugh 
said, I fear him not," and boldly enlered the chapel 
whcie ili chard was at mass, when the following scene 
took place. 

^' Give me the embrace of peace, my son," said St 

Hugh. 

" That you have not deserved," repUed the king. 

1 T) rrcll, from a'^CIironicle by Rigord. Maitre Rig^ord v. ;\s orirrinalJy 
a medicui mun ; he was the contemporary of King Richard and liiag 
John. 
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" Indeed I have," said St. Hugh, for I have made a 
long journey on purpose to see my son.'* 

So saying, he took hold of the king's sleeve, and drew 
him on one side. Richard smiled, and embraced the 
old man. They withdrew to the recess behind the altar, 
and sat down. 

In what' state is your conscience?' asked the bishop. 

" Very easy," said the king. 

" How can that be, my son," said the bishop^ when 
vou live apart from your virtuous qiieen» and are faith- 
fcss to her — ^when you devour the provision of the poor, 
and load your people with heavy exactions? Are these 
light transgressions, my son 

The king owned his faults, and promised amendment; 
and when he related thia conversation to his courtiers, he. 
added: 

^Were all oar prelates like Hugh of Lincoln, both 
kins and barons must submit to their rishteous rebukes!*'^ 

Whether the interview with St. Hugh took place befoi^ 
"or after the king^s alarming illness, we have no data to 
declare; but as Richard was evidently in a tamer state 
when St. Hugh visited him, than when he lawlessly de- 
manded the far mantle, we think the good bishop must 
have arrived opportunely, just as Richard was beginning 
to forget his sick-bed vows, without quite relapsing into 
his original rceklessless. 

The final restoration of Berengaria to the affections of 
her royal husband took place a few months after, when 
Richard proceeded to Poictiers,^ where he was recon- 
ciled to his queen, and kept Christmas and the new year 
of in that city with princely state and hospitaJity. 

It was a year of great scarcity and famine, and the 
beneficent queen exerted her restored influence over the 
heart of the king, by persuading him to c^ive all his super- 
fluous money in bountiful alms to the poor, and throusrh 
her goodness many were kept from peiishing. From 
that time Queen Berennraria and King Ivic hard , were 
never parted. She found it best to accompany iiim in 

t BerriDgCon« s Rigord, French Chnm. 
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all his campaigns, mi we find her with him at the hour 

of his death. 

Higden, in the Polychronichon, gives this testimony 
to the love that Berengaria bore to Richard : " The king 
look home to him his queen Berengaria, whose society 
he had for a long time neglected, though she were a royal, 
el()(|ueiit, and beauteous lady, and for iiis love had ventured 
With him through the world." 

The same year the king, despairing of heirs by iiis 
^ consort, sent for young Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, that 
tiie boy might be educated at his court as future king 
of Enrrland. His mother Constance, out of enmity to 
Queen Eieanora, unwisely refused this request, and she 
finished her folly by declaring for the King of France, 
then waging a fierce war against Richard. This step 
cost her hapless child his inheritance, and finally his 
life. From this time Richard acknowledged his lurother 
John as his heir. 

Tiie femainiDg three years of Richard's life were spent 
in petty provincial wars with the King of France. In 
one of his treaties, the Princess Alice was at last sur- 
rendered to her brother, who gave her, with a tarnished 
j^utation, and the dowry of the county of Ponthieu, in 
marriage to the Count of Aumerle, when she had arrived 
at her thirty-fifth year. 

After the reconciliation between Richard and Beren- 
mnBL, the royal revenues arising from the tin-mines. in 
Cornwall^ and Devon, valued at two thousand marks 
per annum, were confirmed to the queen for her dower. 
Her continental dower was the city of Bigorre in Aqui- 
taine, and the whole -county of Mans. 

It was the lively imagination of Richard, heated by the 
splendid fictions of Arabian romance, that hurried him to 
ms end. A report was brought to him that a peasant 
ploughing in the fields of Yidomar, lord of Chaluz in Aqui- 
taine had struck upon a trap-door which concealed an • 
enchanted treasure,^ and going down into a cave dis- 
covered beveral golden statues with vasea full of diamonds, 

1 Rymer's Feeders. * 
^Brompton. I>jewbury. Hemminj^ord and Wilkes. 
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all of whiefa had bean Beeured in the caide of CMaz, for 
the private use of the Sieur de Yidomar. Richard, when 
he heard this fine tai], sent to Vidomar, demanding, as 
sovereign of the country, his share of the golden statues. 
The poor castellan declared that no such treasure had 
been found ; notiiing but a pot of Roman coius had beea 
discovered, and those he was wclcouic lo have. 

As Richard had set his mind on golden statues and 
vases of diamonds, i\\n\ iiad thriven so well when he de- 
manded the golden luj juture from King Tancred, it was 
not probable he could lower liis ideas to the reality stated 
by the unfortunate lord of Vidomar. Accordingly he 
marched to besiege the castle of Chaluz, sending word to 
Vidornar either to deliver the statnos, or abide the storm- 
ing of the castle. To this siege Queen Berengaria accom- 
panied the king. Here Richard met his death, being 
pierced from the walls by an arrow from an arbalista, or 
cross-bow, aimed by the hand of Bertrand de Gordon.* 
It was the unskilfulness of the surgeon* who mangled the 
king's shoulder in cutting out the arrow* joined to Richard's 
own wilfulness in neglecting the regimen of his phyai- 
ciansy that caused the mortification of a trifling wound* 
and occasioned the death of a hero* who to many faults 
joined a redeeming generosity that showed itself in his last 
moments. After enduring great agony from his wound* 
as he drew near to death, the castle of Chaluz was taken. 
He caused Bertrand de Gordon to be brought before him* 
and telting him he was dying, asked him whether he 
had discharged the fatal arrow with the intention of 
slaying him. 

Yes, tyrant*'* replied 6ordon ; for to you I owe the 
deaths of my &ther and my brother* and my first wish 
was to be revenged on you.'' 

Notwithstanding the boldness of this avowal, the dying 
king commanded Gordon to be set at liberty, and it was 
not his fault that ins detestable mercenary general, 
the Fieiiiing, Marcade, caused iiiia to be put to a cruel 
death. 

1 We find the name of Gordon among the inflammatory tirventes of 
Beitrtod de Bmii. 
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"Richard's death took place April 6th, 1199; his queen 
uaqueiilioiiably was with him when he died.^ She cor- 
roborated the testimony that he left his dominions and 
two-thirds of his treasures to his brother John. 

Richard appears to have borne some personal resem- 
blance to his great uncle, William Rufus. Like him, his 
hair and complexion were warm in colour, and his eyes blue 
and fiercely sparkling. Like Rufus his strength was pro- 
digious, but he had the advantage of a tall majestic figure.^ 
There are some points of resemblance in character be- 
tween Richard and his collateral ancestor, though Richard 
must b6 considered a more learned and elegant prince, 
and susceptible, withal» of more frequent impulses of 
generosity and penitence. They both seem to have 
exceUed in the same species of wit and lively repartee. 

At the time of King Richard's death, Matthew Paris 
declares Queen Eleanora his mother was governing Eng- 
land, where/' adds that historian, ''she wasexce^ingly 
respected and beloved/' 

Before the body of CcBur de Lion was committed to the 
grave, an additional load of anguish assailed the heart of 
his royal widow, through the calamities that befell Joanna, 
her friend, and Richard's favourite sister. The persecu* 
tion on account of religion that afterwards visited Joanna's 
gallant son, in the well-known war against the Albigenses, 
had already attacked his father incipient! y. Owing to the 
secret agitations of the Catholic clergy, the barons of 
Toulouse were ui iiiins against the gallani ILiymond. 
Queen Joanna, though in a state little corisistcm wiili 
such exertions, flew to arms for the relief" of her adored 
lord. We translate the ibliowing mournful passage from 
Guillaume de Puy-Laurens :^ " Queen Joanna was a 
woman of great courage, and was highly sensitive to the 
mjuries of her husband. She laid siege to the castle of 
Casser, but, owing to the treachery of her attendants, her 
camp was fired: she escaped with difficulty from the bugni- 
ing tents, much scorched and hurt. Unsubdued by this 
accident, she hastened to lay her wrongs before her be- 

1 See Hemmingford. * ^nolMoC 

i Guizot's Chronicles, toL XT. |i. 319. 

VOL. u.— 4 
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lored brother King Richard. She found lie had just 
expired as she arrived. The pains oi premature child- 
birth seized her as she heard the dire intelh'gence, and she 
sank under the double aiiiiction of meiital and corporeal 
agony. With her last breath she begtred to be laid near 
her brother Richard." To Beren^^Lina the request was 
made, and the cold remains of the royal brother and sister, 
the dearest objects of the sorrowing queen's afiections, 
were laid, by her pious care» aide by side in the stately 
abbey of Fontevraud.* 

The death of Joanna was immediately succeeded by that 
of Berengaria's only sister Blanche. This princess had 
been given in marriage by Coeur de Lion to his nephew 
and friend the troubadour-prince, Thibaut of Champagne. 
The Princess Blanche died the day after the birth of a 
8on^ who afterwards was the heir both of Sancho and 
Berengaria, and finally King of Navarre. Thus in the 
course of a few short weeks was the Queen of England be* 
reft of all that were near and dear to her; the world had be- 
come a desert to Berengana before she left it for a life of 
conventual seclusion. 

Queen Berengaria fixed her residence at Mans in 
the Orleannoisy where she held a great part of hat 
ibreign dower. Here she founded the noble Abbey of 
L'Espan. 

Once Queen Berengaria left her widowed retirementi 
when she met her brother-in-law King John and bis fiur 
young bride at Chinon, her husband's treasure city. Here 
she compounded with the English mooarch, for the dower 

she held in England, for two thousand marks per annum, 
to be paid half-yearly. After being entertained with royal 
magnificence, and receiving every mark of respect from 
the English court, the royal widow bade iLiicvvell to public 
splendour, and retired to conventual seclusion, and the 
practice of constant charity. But no suojier was John 
fixed firmly on the English throne, tiiau he began to ne- 
glect the payment of the dower for which his sister-in-law 

> Tlie description of Richard's statue has been {riven by Miss L. S. Gos- 
tello in her recent eharmingr work, entitled **The Boccages and the 
Vines.** It coincides well with the description we hate given of his 
penon fromliis oontemporsry Viaitsuf, 
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Ymd. compounded; and in 1206 there appears in the 

Foedera a passport for the qucen-dowager to coiac to 
England for the purpose of conferring with Ivmg John : 
but ii]cre exists no authority wiiereby we can prove that 
she arrived in this country. 

The records ot 1209 present a most elaborate epistle 
from Pope Innocent, setting forth tlie wrongs and wants 
of his dear daughter in Christ, Berengaria, who, lie says, 
had appealed to him " with floods of tears streaming 
down her cheeks, and w^ith audible cries,'' — wliich we 
trust w ei e flowers of rlietoric of the pope's secretary.* 
As Tope Innocent threatens John with an interdict, it is 
pretty certain that the wrongs of Berengaria formed a 
clause in the subsequent excommunication of the felon 
king. 

in 1214, when the excommunication was taken off, 
there exists a letter firom John to his dear sisterytbe illus- 
trious Berengaria, praying that the pope's nuncio might 
arbitrate what was due to her. The next year brings a 
piteous letter from King John, praying that his dearly 
beloved sister will excuse his delay of payment, seeing 
the greatness of his adversity by reason of the wicked- 
ness of his magnates and barons," who had invited Prince 
Louis of France to spoil her estates ; but when/' says 
King John, ** these clouds thaft have overcast our serenity 
shall disperse, and our kingdom be full of joyful tranquil- 
lityt then the pecuniary debt owed to our dear sister cuiall 
be paid joyfully and thankfully.^' 

This pgfecious epistle was penned July 8th, 1218, by 
John, but he died the succeeding October, and Beren- 
garia's debt was added to the vast sum of his other 
trespasses ; for joyful tranquillity " never came for him, 
nor of course her time of payment. 

In the reign of Henry III., Berengaria had again to 
require the pope's assistance for tlic pajmuat of her 
annuity; her arrears at that time ainoinitedto 4040/. sterl- 
ing; but the templars became guarantees and agents for 
her payments ; and from that inac tiic pecuniary troubles 

1 Rymcr, Foedera, voU i. p. 153. 
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of Berengaria cease to fonn a featora in our national 
records. 

The date of Berengaria's death has generally been 
fixed about the year lft30, but that was only tlie year 
of the completion of her Abbey of Espan, and of her 
final retirement from the world, as from that time she 
took up lier abode within its walls, and finished there 
her blameless life, at advanced age, some years after- 
wards. 

Berengaria was interred in her own stately abbey* 
The following most interesting particulars of her monu- 
ment we transcribe from the noble work of the late 
Mr. Stothard, edited by liis accomplished widow, Mrs. 
Bray. 

" When Mr. Stothard visited the Abbey of L'Espan, 
near Mans, in search of the etriiiv of Berens^aria, he found 
the church converted into a barn, and the object of his 
inquiry in a mutilated state, concealed under a quantity of 
wheat. It was in excellent pre<^^rvation, with the excep- 
tion of the let't arm. By the ellif?v were Ivini? the bones 
of the queen, the silent witnesses of the sacrilegious de- 
molition of the tomb. After some search, a portion of 
the arm belonging to the statue was recovered." Three 
men who had assisted in the work of destruction, statedi 
** that the monument with the figure upon it stood in the 
centre of the aisle, at the east end of the church ; that 
there was no cofiln within it, but a small square box, 
containing bones» pieces of linen, some stuff embroidered 
with gold, and a slate^ on which was found an inscrip* 
tion." The slate was found in possession of a canon 
of the church of St. Julien, at Mans : upon it was en- 
graven an inscription, of which the following is a trans* 
lation: — > 

** The tomb of the most serene Berengaria^ Queen of 
England, the noble founder of this monastery, was re- 
stored and removed to this more sacred place* In it 
were deposited the bones which were round in the 
ancient sepulchre, on the 27th May, in the year of our 
Lord 1672." 

The sides of the tomb are ornamented with deep 
quatrefoils. The efllgy which was upon it is in high 
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relief. It represents tlie queen wiifi her hair unconfined, 
but partly concealed by the coverchief, over which is 
placed an elegant crown. Her mantle is fastened by a 
narrow band crossing her breast; a large fcrmail, or 
brooch, richly set with stones, confines her tunic at the 
neck. To an ornamental girdle, which encircles her 
"waist, is attached a small aniiioniere or purse. This 
c^reatly resembles a iiiculern reticule, with a chain and 
rlas'ped top. "The queen holds in her hands a box, sin- 
gular from the circumstance of its having embossed on 
the cover a second representation of herself, as lying on 
a bieff with waxen torches burning id candlesticks on 
either side of her." 

From early youth to her grave, Berengaria manifested 
devoted love for Richard ; uncomplaioing when deserted 
by him, forgiying when he returned, and faithful to bis 
memory unto death. The royal Berengana, Queen of 
£bgland« though never in England, little deserves to 
be forgotten by any admirer of feminine and conjugal 
y^tue.^ 
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ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME, 



QUEEN OF ENGLAND, CONSORT OF KING JOHN. 



No ono would fiave irna^ined that Isabella of Angou- 
leme was destined lo becumc the future queen of Eng- 
land when King John ascended the throne; for she was 
then not only the engaged wife of another, but, accordnig 
to the custom of the times, had been actually consigned 
to her betrothed for the purpose of education. 

Hugh de Lusignan, surnamed Le Brun/ was the 
affianced lord of Isabella. He was eldest son of Hugh 
IX., the reigning Count de la Marche, who governed the 
provinces which formed the northern boundary of the 
Aquitanian dominions^ called in that age French Poitou. 
He was a vassal prince of the French crown^ and, by 
virtue of his authority as marcher or guardian of the 
border^ was a most formidable neighbour to the Aqui- 
taniau territories; for, if ofTended, he could at pleasure 
i^ise the ban and arrUre ban, and pour on them the 
whole feudal militia of a large portion of France. 

The mother of King John was deeply impressed with 
the neccessity of conciliating this powerful neighbour, 

1 ^ Hugh,** says G. de Nangrii, « whom the people of Che litUe town of 

Limoges would call tlie Brown, was a noble personagfe, brave, powerful, 
and possessing' great riche?.*' He did not own the aobriquet of Le BruQ* 
but BigtM himself Lusignan in his charters. 
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Hie had been foTced, at the death of Richard, to do 
homage at Tours,' in person, to Philip Augustus for 

Poitou, 1199, and by her wise lucdjaiiou she lecoiiciled 
John and Philip, negotiating an iiHiance between Prince 
Louis and her grand-daughter. Blanche of Castille. She 
even travelled to Spain, and was present at the splendid 
marriage of her grand-daughter, who was wedded at 
Burgos to Prince Louis by procuraUun. Afterwards her 
daughter, the Queen ol Spain, accompanied h(;r across the 
Pyrenees with the young bride, to her native territories 
of Guienne. Queen Eleanora intended to escort Bhinche 
to Normandy, where Prince Louis waited for tiiein,-' but 
she fell sick with fatigue, and retreated to Fontevraud, 
towards the close of the year In a letter written 

by her on her recovery, she informs King John *' that she 
had been very ill, but that she had sent for her favourite 
cousin, Americus de Thouars^froin Poitou; that she was 
much comforted by his presence, and through God's 
grace she was convalescent." Queen Eleanora then 
proceeds to urge her son to visit immediately his Poictevin 
provinces, and, for the sake of their peace and preserva- * 
tion, she desires him to form an amicable league with the 
Count de la Marche.^ 

This epistle is dated Fontevraud^ 1200^ and was the 
occasion of King John's progress to Aquitaine in the 
summer 9 but UtUe did the writer suppose that before 
the year was expired, the whole powerful family bf 
Lusignan would be exasperated, by Kin<; John's lawless 
appropriation of the bride wedded to the heir of their 
house.^ 

Isabella was the only child and heiress of Aymer or 
Americus, Count of Angouldme, sumamed Taallefer. By 

1 Guillaumc de Nangis. ^ Mezcrai, Vol ii. 215, 21G. ^ 

* Fwden^ vd. i. The Lfttin kller of the aged queen it preeedeabjr 

another from Americus, urging the same advice, and giving an account 
of the hrrilth of his royal kinsv^oman. The conclasiOQ of tilO life of 
£ieanora ot Aquitaino i§ comprised in this ineiuoir. 

4 Hugh IX^ according to all genealogies, was alive long afler his son*! 
betrothment to Imbellt. The lierefi lover of Inbella incoeeded hie father 
bj the title of Hugh X. There were tfiirteen counts of this house suc- 
cessively of the name of Hugh; a &ct wluch makea their identity difficaU 
without close investigatioii. 
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maternal descent ihe ihared the Uood of the Otpetiiii 

sovereigns, her mother, Alice de Courtenay, being the 
daughter of Peter de Courtenay, fifth son of Louis VL, 
King of France. The inheritance of Isabella was & 
beautiful province, called the Angoaoiois, situated in the 
Tery heart of the Aquitanian domains ; with Perigord on 
the south, Poitou on the north, Saintonge on the west, 
and La Limousin on the east. The Angoumois, watered 
by the clear and sparkling Charente, abounded in all the 
richest ailments ct lile : altogether it was fair and desirable 
as its heiress. The rruvenc^-al language was at that era 
spoken tiuoughout the district; Isabella of Angoul^me 
may therefore be reckoned tlic third of our Provencal 
queens. The province to which she was heiress, had 
been governed by her ancestors ever since the reign of 
Charles the Bald. 

Isabella was actually abiding at one of the castles of 
her betrothed/ when her parents sent for her to he present 
at a day of high ccremoninL on which they paid their 
homage to King John for tlie ])rovince of Angoumois. 
Indeed, it may be considered certain that the young lady 
herself, as their sole heir, was required to pay her 
personal homage to her lord paramount as Duke of 
Aquitaine* Her betrothed was absent, but his brother 
surrendered the fair fmiress at the request of her parents* 
He was deceived^ by the message of the Count of Angou* 
Idme; indeed, who could deny the parents the pleasttre 
of occasionally enjoying the society of their child? 

It was at the high festival of King John's recognition 
in AngouMme, as sovereign of Aquitaine» that the English 
king first saw the beautiful fiancee of Lusignan* He 
was thirty-two— she had just entered her fifteenth year; 
notwithstanding which disparity, he became madly ena- 
moured of her. The parents of Isabella, when they 
perceived their sovereign thus captivated with her bud- 
ding charms, dishonourably encouraged his passion, and 
by deceitful excuses to the Count of Elu prevented the 

1 William Ic Breton. Dr. Henrjf^ asserts the same, and gives Hovedoa 
and M. Paris as authorities, 
s See the Chroniote of WiUiAm le Breton. Guizot** French CoUectioD. 
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ictam ct baMla to the castle of Tafence; a proceeding 
the more infamous, since subsequent events plainly showed 
that the heart of the maiden secretly preferred liei be- 
trothed. 

Had John Plantagcnct remained in the same state of 
poverty as when his father suriiaiiied him Luckiand, the 
fierce Hugh de Lusignan might have retained his beautiful 
bride; but at the time his fancy was captivated by 
Isabella, her parents saw him universally recognised as 
the possessor of the first empire in Europe. They had 
just done homage to him as the monarch of the south of 
France, and they knew he had received the elective 
suffrages of the English people, in preference to the 
hereditary right of his nephew Arthur; that he had been 
actually crow^ned King of England, and his brow had 
been circled with the chapiet of golden roses which Ibrmed 
the ducal coronet of Normandy. 

John was already married to a lady who had neither 
been crowned with him, nor acknowledged queen of 
England ; yet she appears to have been the bride of his 
fickle choice. The son of his great uncle, Robert, £ari 
of Gloucester,^ had left three daughters, co-heiresses of 
his vast possessions. The youth and beauty of Avisa* 
the youngest of the sisters, mduced Prince^John to woo 
her as his wife. The wedding took place at Richard's 
coronation, bat the church forbade the pair to live 
together.* 

The pope, who had previously commanded the divorce 
of Avisa from John, because the Empress Matilda and 
Robert, £arl of Gloucester had been half brother and 
sister, now murmured at the broken contract between 
Isabella and the heir of Lusignan ; but as thisbetrothment 
does not seem to have been accompanied by any vow 
or promise on the part of the bride, his opposition was 
vain. 

The Lady Isabella, as much dazzled as her parents 
by tiie splendour of the triple crowns of England, Nor- 

1 Tyrrell. 

2 It mo^t he noticed that the church forbade the wedlock of COmliU 
of illegiliinate deaceat, as atrioll/ an Ihoae by marxiage. 
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mandy and Aqintiine; would not acknowledge that ika 
had contented to any marriage contract with Count 
Hugh. At Itabelia preferred being a queen to living her 
hand to the man the really loved, no one could right the 
wrongs of the ill-treated Lusignan. Moreover, the foja" 
terious chain of feudality interwove its inextricable links 
and meshes even round the sacrament of nriarriaire. King 
John, as lord paramount of Aquitaine, could have rendered 
invalid any wedlock that the heiress of the Anj^oumois 
might contract wiihuui his consent; he could have for- 
bidden his fair vassaless to marry the subject of King 
Philip, and if she liad remained firmly true to her first 
love, he could . have declared her iiei forfeited for dis- 
obedience to her immediate lord.* 

King John and Isabella were married at Bordeaux, 
some time in the month of August, 1200, Their hands 
were united by the Archbishf»p of Bordeaux, who had 
previously held a synod, assisted by tfie bishop of Poitou, 
and solemnly declared that no impediment existed to the 
marriage. 

This event threw Count Hugh of Lusignan into 
despair; he did not, however quietly submit to the 
destruction of his hopes, but challenged the royal inter- 
loper between him and his betrothed to mortal combat*' 
John received the cartel with remarkable coolness, say- 
ing, that if Count Hugh wished for combat, he would 
appoint a champion to fight with him; but the count 
<teclared that John's champions were hired braves and 
vile mercenaries, unfit for the encounter of a wronged 
lover and true knight. Thus, unable to obtain satistac* 
tion, the valiant Marcher waited his hour of revenge; 
while King John sailed with his bride in triumph to Eng- 
land, where he was anxious that she should t)e recognisM 
as his wife, not only by the peers, but by the people. 

For this ourpose, being just then on his best behaviour, 
he called wnat the chroniclers term a common council 
of the kingdom " at Westminster. The ancient Wittena- 

1 Sec Bractnn, By the fctidal law, nny woman who is aa heir ibf* 
feits her lands it she marries wilhout hot lord's oonsent." 
s Speed's Chronicle. 
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gemot seems the model of this assembly. Here the 
young Isabella was introduced, and acknowledged as the 
queen-consort of Enirland. Her coronation was appointed 
for the 8th of October, and there exists a charter in the 
Tower, expressing " that Isabella of An^^roulenie was 
crowned queen by the eoinmon consent ol the barons, 
clergy, and people of England."* She was crowned on 
that day by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Clement Fitz-Wiiham was paid thirty-three shillings 
iof strewing Westminster Hall with herbs and mshes, 
against the coronation of Lady Isabella the queen; and 
the chamberlains of the Norman exchequer were ordered 
to-pay Eustace the chaplain, and Ambrose the songster, 
. twenty-five shillings for singing the hymn Christus vicit 
at the UDCtion and crowning of the said lady queen.^ The 
expenses of her dress at this time were by no means 
extravagant; three cloaks of fine linen» one of scarlet 
dothy and one gray pelisse, costing together twelve 
poonds five and fourpeoce, were all that was aflforded to 
the fair Provengal bride on this august occasion. 

The whole of the intervening months between October 
and Easter were spent by the king and queen hi a con- 
tinual round of feasting and voluptuousness. At the 
Easter festival of 1201, they were the guests of Arch^ 
bishop Hubert, at Canterbury,^ where they were once 
more crowned,'* or rather they wore their crowns accord- 
ing to the anciciit English custom at this high festival; 
il being tlie office of the primate of England always to 
place them on tfie heads of the king and queen on 
such occasions, when lie was abiding in the vxcinity of 
royality. 

Wars and rumours of wars awoke the beautiful Isabella 
and King John from their dreams of pleasure. The 
Duchess Constance of Bretagne had eloped from her hus- 
band, the Earl of Chester, and married a valiant Poictevin, 
Sir Guy, of Thouars,* who showed every demonstration 
of successfully asserting the claims of his son-in-law, 

1 Roger Horeden. > Mate. • Tyrrell. * Hoveden. 
B Argentrc, Breton Hist. The dieoQiitolate widowhood of CoiutaDCO 
'^exitu only in the page* of fiction. 
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young Arthur Plantagcnet, for whose cause Aniou and 
Maine had already declared. Added to this alarming 
intelligence, was the news that Lnsignan and his brother, 
the Count of En, were conspiring with the lamily ol' Bre- 
tae^ne, and raising insurrections in Poitou to avenge the 
abductions of Isabella of Angoui^me. 

These troubles caused Isabella and her husband to 
embark at Portsmouth for Normnndy. King John sailed 
in [a separate galley from the queen, and in stress of 
weather ran for the Isle of Wight, a place of retirement 
where John often abode for months together. The queen's 
ship was in the greatest distress, but at last made the 
fort of Barfleur, where King John found Isabella waiting 
his arrivaL 

The conspiracy^ of which the disappointed lover of 
Isabella was the mover, was somewhat retarded by the 
death of the Duchess Constance^ of Bretagne, in 1201, 
soon after the birth of her third child, the Princess Atice, 
who was finally the heiress of the duchy. 

King John» regardless of the tempest that stiil mut« 
tered around him» established himself at Rouen» and gave 
way to a career of indolent voluptuousness, little in ac* 
cordance with the restless actiidty of his warlike nobility. 
In that era, when five in the morning was the established 
breakfast time, and half-past ten in the forenoon the 
orthodox dinner-hour, for all ranks and conditions of 
men, the court were scandalized at finding that King 
John never left his pillow before mid-day, at which time 
his barons saw him, with contempt, issuing from the 
chamber of the fair Isabella. This mode of life made 
him far more unpopular, in the thirteenth century, than 
the perpetration of a few more murders and abduc- 
tions, like those with which his memory stands alrea- 
dy ( barged. His young queen shared some of this 
blame, as the enchantress who kept him chained in her 
bowers of luxury. The royal pair paid, however, some 
attention to the iine arts, Inr the magnificent mosaic 
pavement of the palace of Rouen was laid down while 
the queen kept her court there.^ 



1 Argentre. 



2 Hoveden and M. Farii. 



3 DacareL 
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Eleanora of Aquitaine, now advancing into her eightieth 
year, still acted a queenly part on the arena of Europe. 
After resigning her vice-regency of England* into tlie 
hands of King John, she had assumed the sceptre of her 
native domuiiuiis, and was then governing Aquitaine, 
residing with a peace establishment, in perfect security, 
at her summer castle of Mirabel in Poitou ; when Count 
Hugh de Lusio^nan, joining his forces with those of yonng 
Arthur of Bretagne, suddenly laid siege to tiie residunce 
of the a lied queen. This was a plan of Count Hugh's 
devisiijg, who meant, if Eleanora had been ca])tured, to 
have excliaiic^ed her for his lost spouse. But Eleanora, 
after they had stormed the town, betook herself to the 
citadel of Mirabel from whose lofty heights she scoffed at 
their efforts i she sent to her son for speedy aid, and with 
a slight garrison and scanty provisions iieldout heroically 
tiU his arrival. 

Once and once only, did the recreant John prove him- 
self of " the right stem of great Plantagenet" When 
he heard of his mother's danger, he traversed France 
with lightning speed, and arriving unexpectedly before 
Mirahel, his forces hemmed in Count Hugh and Duke 
Arthur between the town and citadel. His enemies had 
reckoned on his character as a sluggard and fainiamt 
knighty but they reckoned in vain; he gave them fierce 
bati le on his arrival, and overthrew them with an utter 
defeat, taking prisoners his rival in love, Cbunt Hugh, 
i and his rival in empire, Duke Arthur, together with four- 
and-twenty of the principal barons of Poitou, who had 
risen for the right of young Arthur, or "were allies of 
the Count Ralph of Coggeshall and Matthew Paris 
declare that Queen Eleanora charged her son, on her 
malediction, not to harm the iioltle boy whom he had 
made his jti isoner. While the queen-mother retained her 
. faculties, Joiiu contented iiimself with incarcerating 
Arthur in the citadel of Falaisc; but he insulted Count 
• Hugh, the unfortunate lover of his queen, with every 
species of personal indignity, carrying him and his 

1 She would not recognise Arthur as the righliui heir, ibr fear Gon« 
gtanee alKNild govm England ixmng bii nuoorky^ 

VOL. n^5 
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insurgent barons of Poitou after him wherever lie weal, 
"chained hand and foot in tumbril carts drawn by oxen,** 
" A mode of tiiivcliuig," says a Provencal 'chroniofcfr, 
very pathetically, " to which they were not accustomed." 
In this manner he drugged them after him till they all 
embarked with him for England.* 

Queen Isabella must have exerted her utmost influence 
to save the unfortunate Lusignan from t)ie fate of his fel- 
}ow-prisf>ners, for two-and-twenty Poictevin lords, who had 
been exhibited with Count Hugh in the carts, were starved 
to defith in the dungeons of Corfe Castle, by the orders 
of King Joiin.^ The lover of Isabella, positively refusing 
any submission to the abductor of his bride, was con- 
signed to a weary confinement in the donjon of BiistoL 
Castle at the same time with John's -otbur hapless furi- 
soner, Eleanor, the sister of Amfaur, smamed the Peairl 
of Brittany.* 

Isabella of Angouldme had not borne an heir to John 
when Arthur was cut off in 1202; therefore, after Jafan 
had destroyed this promising scion of JPlantagenot, Ihe 
sole representative of that heroiciine was his dishfinoared 
self.'* The decision of the twelve peers of France, con- 
vened to inquire into the fate of Arthur^ declared Nor- 
mandy forfeited by King John in 1203. The demise .ef 
QueenEleanora^his mother, took place the year afier: she 
lived to mourn over the dismemberment of the continental 
possessions of her family. Poulus fimiliuS) in his Ufe of 
Philip Augustus, declares the queen^mother interceded 

1 Matthew Paris details this iocident nearly in similar words, 

2 Hoveden and Dr. Henry. 

3 There is reason to suppose that this unfortunate lady, on whom the 
lineal rirrfit of tJie English crown licvolved, took the vows after a long' 
itnpriHonaicnt. From a bundle of c[iartcrs htslonging to the abbey of 
Fontevraod examined by fiir Thomas Philiipps, fiart., it is evident that 
Eleanora of Uretagfne was appointed by the Abbess of Fontevrand, Siipe^ 
rior of ilie nnnncry of Atnbresbury. All known hitherto of the sister 
«of Arthur was that she died in 1235, and was buru d at Ambro«ibury. 

* It is in an allusion to lias iuct Ihut Le Breton, in his beautiiul de* 
seription of Afthnr's death, (which, with other rich though irrelevant 
matter, we are forced to exclude,) makes Arthur esckimt when plead* 
ing passionately for his life, " Ah, my unde, spare the SOU of thy brother 
—spare thy young nephew-— spare thy race.'** 
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strenuously for Arthur) and died of sorrow when she 
found the depths of guilt into which John had phjnged. 

The annals of the Monks of Fontevraud testify that 
Queen Eleanora took the veil of their order in the yeiw 
2202, and that she died in the year 1204, having; boea 
for many months wholly dead to the world. 

Her last charter is irivcii to the men of Olcron,^ soon 
after the demise of her son Richard I. In this document 
she confirms. the privili^g^ of tkis great* maritime guild 
or fraternity. 

Adversity evidently improved the character of Elea- > 
nora of AqiitaiDe; and after- the violeDt passions oih&c 
youth had been corrected by sorrow and experience, her 
life exhibits many traces of a great ruler and magnani- 
iBons sovereign. A good moral education would.have 
readered Eleanora of Aquitaine one of the greatest cha- 
racters of her time; sbe«faad been reared in her suninr 
iatiierland as the gay votaress of pleasure; her intel- 
lectoai cultiration had been considerable, but its sole end 
was to enhance the delights of a voluptuous life, by caU- 
im^ into activity all the^ powers of a ipoeiic mind. Slowly 
aj»d soreljr she learned the stern lesson of life, that power, 
beauty, and royahy, are but vanity, if not linked with 
nMnral ezceHeoce: she learned it too late, for the thoms 

* Eleanora nf Aquitainr, nt tlmt era the greatest naval potentate in the 
\rorld, is seen in lliis- charter to t xercc^n full sovercijrnty over lhe?'C mer- 
chant ibliiaders. To the heluved and lailiiiul mariners oi' CMeron," says 
Eleanori, ** we ooa/irra the former grants of that venerable and iilustriooe 
iiMU,oar Lord Hen ry^ King of England, with whom we contracted our ma- 
trimony, on condition th it the islanders of Oleron keep faith with our 
heirs." She names not King John as such, but thM charter is Ibilovved 
bj another from hitn, confirming, for the future, all tliat our dearest and 
most TeneraUe mother hu granted during her lifej* Nor ia this forgot- 
ten charter without a deep and vital interest to our country, for the dis- 
tant Isle of Oleron was the source of our maritime laws, and the cradle 
of our io&nt conunerce.:— (fWeri^ vol, t.)— To one of her charters pre- 
serve in the Fontevrand coHeeUon in the Bibliothdque Royale, examined 
by Sir T. Phillipps, is appended her seal, representing her figure at full 
len:]^th, 9t:indin2f with a fleur dc lis in ficr right hand; she linlds ia the 
left a globe, symbol of Rovereignty, on which is a bird standing on a 
cross. The charter itself is a great curiosity, granting certam lands,, 
anmial vain* 40»., to Adtm CSewk, and Joaa bis wilb^ on eonditlNi of 
iheir paying her evsiy jnar ens ponad'of ftiimsiiHiB^Adsm was poati- 
blj licr oooL. 
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her own reckless hand had planted, rankled in her path 
to the latest hour of her existence. 

She was buried by the side of Henry II. at Fonte- 
vraud, where her tomb was to be seen, with its rncmiibent 
statue, till tiie French revolution. The-fa<:e of this effigy^ 
is beautifully worked with strokes of the [leacil like, 
miniature: the features are noble and intellectual. Elea- 
nora wears the gorget, wimple, and roverchef: over this 
head'gear is a regal diadem ; the . royal mantle is folded 
gracefully round her waist ; it is of garter blue, hgured 
with silver crescents. A book was once held in the 
hands clasped on the hreast, but both hands and book are 
now broken away.'* 

With his mother King John lost all fear and shame. 
Distinct as his character stands on a bad eminence^ the 
reader of general history knows little of the atrocity of 
this man, whose wickedness was of the active and impe* 
tuous quality sometimes seen in the natives of the south 
of Europe, combined with the most prominent defects of. 
the English disposition. He exhibits the traits of the 
depraved Provengal, whose civilization had at that era 
degenerated to corruption> joined to the brutality of his 
worst English subjects, then in a semi-barbarous state. 
Isabella's influence did not mend his manners ; he became 
notoriously worse after his union with her. 

Ignorance could not be pleaded as an excuse for Johnfs 
enormities ; like all the sons of Eleanora of Aquitaine, he 
had literary tastes. Some items in his close rolls prove 
the fact, that Kii]g John read books of a high character. 
His iiirLii(l;ite to Ileginald de ConiUiH requires hirn to send 
to Windsor ihu Romiuice of the History of England.' 
The Abixjt of Reading supplied his sovereign with the 
Old Testament; Hugh St. Victor on the Sacraments; 
The Sentences of Petre Lombard ; The Epistles of St. 
Austin; Origen's Treatise; and Ariaa; the Abbot hke- 

^ livr bcuutitui slalue is slill pre&erved, thuuks to the rjcscarch and zeal 
of our Iftinonled uttlqnariaa Stotbard. 
S Montfaacon*s engraving gives the hands and book^ 
•April 29, 1205. See £zeer|ito HMtorioa, 393, 
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wise acknowledges that he has a hook ^iftnging to tJie 
kkig called " Pliny." ^ 

After the dower lands of the English Queens had been 
left free by the death of the queen-mother, and the com- 
position of Berengaria, Kii^ John endowed his wife most 
richly with many towns in the west of England, besides- 
Exeter and the tin-mines of Cornwall and Devonshire* 
. The Jointure palace of the heiress of AngouISme was 
that ancient residence of the Conqueror, the Castle of 
fierkhampstead, in Ifertlbrdshire. 

Qoeen Isabella accompanied her dishonoured lord to 
England, December. 6, IdOS. As Aquitaine, since the 
captivihr of Count Hugh de Lusignan, had been in a state 
of rerofty John was forced to reside in England until be 
made some attempt to subdue Poitou in ISOd. Having 
set at liberty the queen's unfortunate lover, Hugh de 
Lusignan, and entem into a pacific treaty with him> he 
embarked with htm, and they soon after landed at Ro- 
chelle. By the influence of Lusignan, the principal part 
oi the Souih of France again owned the sway of Uie line 
of the Plantacrenet. 

Queei) Isabella, dunng the king's absence, broU£?ht him 
an heir at Winchester, who received the name of Henry. 
After his return to England, King John began utterly to 
disregard all the ancient laws of his kinj^dom; and when 
the barons murmured, he required from them the sur- 
render of their ciiihlron as hostages. In tlie Tower roils 
exist doruinoiiis |»n;viiig timt those younsj nobles were 
appointed to wait on his (pieen^ at Wiiidsin* and Win- 
chester, where thev attended bf r in bands, serving' iier at 
'meals, and following her at cavalcades and processions. 

The tragedy of the unfortunate family of de Braose 
was occasioned by tlie resistance of the parents to these 
ordinances in 121 1. King John had demanded the eldest 
son of William da- Braose, iiord of Bramber^ in Sussex, 
as a. page to wait on Queen Isabella, meaning him in 

I April 29, 1205. See Excerpla Historica, 399. 

s Two ot these hostage children, Elizabeth, heiress of Sir Ralph Dcin- 
eourt, of Sizcrgh Castle in Westmoreland, and Walter, the heir of Sir 
Thomas StrieklaDd, of Sirickland, formed an attachment £>r each other 
at the court of leahelU, «od after wa rds married. 

6* 

* 
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realitjr as a hostage for his father's allegiance. Wheji 
the king's message was delivered at Bramber by a cour* 
tier who bore the ominous name of Mauluc,^ the impru- 
dent Lady da Braose declared in his hearing, that she 
would not surrender her children to a king who had 
murdered his own nephew*"^ The words of the unfortu- 
nate mother were duly reported by the malicious mes- 
senger. The Lady de Braose repented of her rashness 
when it was too fate, and strove in vain to propitiate 
Queen Isabella by rich gifts. Among other offerings^ she 
sent the queen a present of a herd of four hundred cows 
and one beautiful buU : this peerless herd was white as 
milky all but the ears, which were red. 

This strange present to Isabella did not avert the deadly 
wrath of King John ; for he seized the unfortunate family 
at Meathy in Ireland, whither they had fled far safety. 
The Lord of Bramber, his wife and children, were con- 
veyed to the old castle at Windsor, and enclosed in a 
strong room, where they were deliberately starved to 
death. Father, mother, and five innocent little ones, 
suflered in our England the fate of Count Ugohno and 
hisiainily; an atrocity compared with which the dark 
stain of Arthur's iiiurdci' iadc^ to the hue of a veniai 
crime. 

The passion of John for his queen, though it was suffi- 
ciently strong to embroil him in war, was not exclusive 
enough lo secure conjugal fidehty; the king tormented 
her with jealousy, while on his part he was iar from 
setting her a good example, for he often invaded the 
honour of tlie female nobility. The name of the lover of 
Isabella has never been ascertained, nor is it clear that 
she was ever guilty of any dereliction from rectitude. 
But John revenged the wrong that, perhaps, only existed 
in his mahgnant imagination, in a manner peculiar to 
himself. He made his mercenaries assassinate the person 
whom he suspected of supplanting him in his queen's 
affections, with two others supposcid to be accompiices» 

J Peter de Mauluc viaa said to be the assistant of John in the murder 
of Arthur; hence the taunt of the Lady de Braose. (Speed.) She was 
^ Norman Baroness, Matilda St. Taleir* 

I An wdoot FIfliiiitb dirontpte eiled bj Speed iiul Holiof . 
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and secretly hang their bodies over the bed of Isabella.^ 

Her surprise and terror when she discovered them may 
be imagined, though it is not described by the monastie 
-writers who darkly aUode- to this dreadful scene. 

After this awfiu tragedy, the queen was consigned to 
espdvity, beins conTe^d to Gloucester- AUbey under the 
ward of one of her husband's German mercenaries. In 
a record-roll of King John» he directs Theodoiric de Tyes 
^ to go to Gloucester with our lady queen, and there keep 
her in the chamber where the Princess Joanna had been 
nursed; till ha heard farther from him.^ Jbanna was 
bom in 1210, according tothemajority of the chroniclers. 
The queen's disgrace, was about two years after the birth 
of her daughter. 

The queen had brought John a lovely family, but the . 
birth of his children failed to secure her against Iiarsh 
treatment: she was at this time the mother of two sons, 
and a daughter.' Isabella inherited the province of the 
Angoumois in the year 1213, at which time it is probable 
that a reconciliation took place between the queen and 
her husband, since her motlier, the Countess of Angouleme, 
came to England, and put herself under the protection of 
John. Soon after lie weiit to Angouieme with Isabella.^ 

To facilitate the restoration of the Poictevin provinces, 
agaiM seized by Philip Augustus', John found it necessary 
to form an alliance with his tormer rival. Count Hugh de 
Lusigoan. Although that nobleman had been set at 
liberty some years, he perversely chose to remain a 
bachelor, in order to remind all the world of the perfidy 
of that faithless beauty who had broken her betrothment 
for a crown. The only stipulation which could induce 
him to assist King John was« that he would give him the 
eldest daiurhter of Isabella as a wife in the place of the 
mother. In compliance with this singular request,^ the 
infant Princess Joanna was betrothed to him immediately, 
and forthwith deHvered to him, that sho might be edu- 
cated and bjcougfat up in one of his ca^tlesi as ner mother 

» See Dr. Linifard, p. 72. 

^ Her secopd foa, fUaJuurdi w»B bota 1208„aii4 her ikugbter Joaima 
at Glou(»8ter, 
< Mutlliew Pirii. 
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hni been before her.* After this alHaDce, Count Hiigh 
effectualiy cleared the Poictevin borders of the FreoMcfa 
siTadeni; and King Joho^. flushed with bis temporary . 
success^ retained with his queen to plague EDgkmd with 
new act8 of tyranny.* 

Although the meet extravagant prince in the world in 
regard to his own personal expenses, John was parsimo- 
nious enough toward his beautiful queen. In one of his ' 
wardrobe-roHs there is an order for a gray cloth pelissen 
for Isabella, guarded with nine t>ara of gray fur. In King ' 
John's wardrobe-rolt is a warrant* for giving out cloth to 
make two robes for the queen, each to consist of five ells, 
one of green cloth, the other of bninet. The green robe 
lined with cendal or sarcenet, is considered worth sixty 
shillings. The king likewise orders' for his queen cloth 
for a pair of purple sandals, and four pair of women's 
boots, one pair to be embroidered in circles round the 
ankles. There is, likewise, an item for the repair for 
Isabella's mirror.* The dress of John was, costly and 
glittering in ilie extreme, for he was, in addition to oih^r 
follies and frailties, the grealcsL fop in Europe. At one 
of his Christmas festivals he appeared in a red satin man- 
tle embroidered with sapphires and pearls, a tunic of 
white damask, a girdle set with garnets and sapphires, 
while the baldrick that crossed from his left shoulder to 
sustain his sword, was set with diamonds and emeralds, 
and his white gloves were adorned, one with a ruby, and 
the other with a sapphire.* The richness of King John's 
dress, and the splendour of his jeweller v, partly occa- 
sioned the extravagant demands he made on tiie purses 

1 Count ff u^f) in called Iho soil of Qotiot de la Marcbe, hw &ther beiii|^ 

alive. Food., VI )1. i. 

• Oct. i2U, 1214. 

' It wu not benoath the aUentioo of the Eog^ltsb monarch to order the 
minutest articles of drew for himself and his queen. Indeed, the ward- 
robe accountf! of ihf pnvereigns of the middle apes prove that they kept a 
royal wareliouse oi mercfcry, haberdashery, and linen, frotn whence their 
officers measured out velvets, brocade, »arccucU, ti^^uc, guuxc:^, uuci iriui- 
miDgs of all sorts ! 

* Exccrpta Hiatorica, p. 398. 

& Such ornamented gloves are necn on his ofl^y at Worcester eathe* 
dralt and on that ot his lather at Foutevraud, 
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of liis people, both church and laity ; he suppHed his wants 
by a degree of corruption that proves him utterly insen- 
sible to every feeling of honour, both as a man and a king, 
and shamelessly left rolls and records whereby posterity 
were enabled to read such entries as the £t>llowiiig ludicrous 
q>eciineDs of bribery*^ 

Robert de Vaux gave five of his best paHVeys, that 
the king might hold his tongue about Henry FinePs 
wife/' 

What tale of scandal King John had the opportunity of 
telling, deponent saith not;l)ut the entry looks marvel- 
lously undignified in regal accounts, and shows that shame 
as well as honour was dead in the heart pf John. 

** To the Bishop of Winchester is given one tun of eood 
wine» for not putting the king in mind to give a girdle to 
the Countess of All^marle.'* 

The scarcity of coin and absence of paper-money made 
bribeiy rmarkably shameless in those days; palfreys 
prancing at the levee, and the four hundred milk-white 
Idne of the unfortunate Lady de Braose lowing before the 
windows of Isabella, must have had an odd effect.* 

The queen, soon aitcr her return to England in 1214, 
was superseded in the licklc lieart of her husband by the 
unfortunate beauty of Matilda Fitz-Walter, surnamed the 
Fair. The abduction oi this lady, who, to do her justice, 
thoroughly abhorred the royal felon, was tha exploit which 
completed the exasperation of the English barons, who 
flew to arms for the purpose of avenging the iiunour of 
the most distinguished among their class, Lord Fitz- 
Waiter, father of the fair victim of John. 

Every one knows that, clad in steel, they met their 
monarch Jolm at Huonymede,^ and there 

" In happy hour 
Made liie fell tyraut foel his people's ppwer^* 

( Ypo NeBstrSa. ,Matt. Weatminvter, 

2 It realizes the aatire of Pope applied to th^ Walpole..inini8try, The 

poet, lauding the convenience of bank notes in such cases, conlnata .the 
dfUQay coDYey&Dce ckf tangible pioperty as bribes, sayiQgi 

»A bimdred oxen at ihj lavee ioar«**- 
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The unfortunate Matilda, who had roused the jealousy 
of the queen, and excited the lawless passion of John, wa^ 
supposed to be murdered by hitn in the spring of the 
year 1215.* 

After the signature of Magna Charta, King John retired 
in a ra^je to hi^^ fortress at Windsor, the scene of manv of 
his secret murders. Here he gave way to tempests of 

Eersonal fury, resembling his father's bursts of passion ; 
e execrated his birth, and, seizing sticks and clubsy. 
vented his maniacal ieelingSyby biting and gnawing them, 
and then breaking them in pieces. W bile these emotions 
vsere raging, mischief matured itself in his soul ; for after 
passing a sleepless night at Windsor, he departed for the 
Isle of Wight,* where he sullenly waited the arrival of 
some bands of mercenaries he had sent for from Brabant 
and Guienne, with whose assistance he meant to revenge 
himself on the barons. In the fair ide John passed whole 
days idly sauntering on the beach, chatting fiimiliarly 
with the fishers, and eren joining in ptraticarexpeditions 
with them against his own subjects. He was absent some 
weeks; every one thoc^ht he was lost, and few wished 
that be might ever be found. He emerged from his con- 
cealment.in good earnest when his mercenary troops 
arrived, and then he began that atrocious progress across 
the island, always alluded to by his contemporaries with 
horror. One trait of his conduct shall serve for a speci- 

* About the year 1215," saith the book of Dunmow, **tliere arose a 
great dtseord betwem King Ja&n and hit barou$ bteuuw of MiklUda,iiir- 
named the Fair, daughter of Robert Lord Fitz-Walter, whom the king 
unlawfully loved, but could not obt tin her, nor her father's consent 
thereto. Whereupon tlie kin^ bani^ihcd the said FtlzAValtcr, the most 
▼aliant knight in England, and caused his castle in L4>ndon, caHed Bay- 
nard, and all his other dwellings, to be epoiled. Which being done, he 
sent to Matilda the Fair about liis old suit in love, and becaut>e she would 
not ajrree to his wickedness, the messenger poisoned an egg, and bade 
her keepers when she was hungry, boil it and give her to eat. She did 
so, and died.** Tradition points oat one of the lofty turrets, perched on 
the top, at the corner oftbc White Tower of London, as the seese «^thn 
murder. She was conveyed there, afler the storttiing' of Bivn:ird''5 cas. 
tie, in 1213. Like Count Julian, her enraired father brought the French 
into England to avenge his daughter. Matilda's tomb and effigy are still 
to be seen in the priory church of Little Duamow ia Essez.f--%e Bray* 
l€y*$ Graphic Peramtnlator, 

* Barnard*a History of England. 
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men of the rest — ** The king every inorniiig took delight 
in firing witli liis own hands the house that had sheltered 
him the preceding night. ^ 

In the midst of this diabolical career he reconciled him- 
self to Isabella, whonfi he had kept in a state of palace 
restraint ever since the abduction of Matilda the Fair.^ 
The qneeD advanced as far as Marlborough to meet Inniy 
where they abode some days at the toyal palace on the 
ibrest of Savemake;' which was one of the principal 
dower casde^ of our queens. At this time there is an 
intimation on the record-rolls, that the new buildings 
at the queen's castle on Savernake were completed, 
among which were kitchens with fire-places for roasting 
-oxen whole. 

John consigned to the care of Isabella, -at this fime, lus 
%etr Prince Hennr, with whom she retired to Gloucester, 
where the rest of the royal cjiildten wene abiding. The 
tqueen had> in the year 1214, become the mother of a 
second daughter, and in the succeeding year she gave 
ittrth to ^e f^rincesf Isabella.' 

Scarcely had the queen retreated to the strong city of 
Gloucester, when that invasion by Prince Louis of France 
took place, which is so well kiiown in general history. 
The barons, driven to desperation by John's late outrages, 
otfered the heir of France the crown, if iie would aid them 
against their tormentor. 

Hunted into an obscure corner of his kingdom, in the 
autumn of 1216, King John confided his person and re- 
galia to the men of Lynn in Norfolk. But as his aifairs 
summoned him northward, lie crossed the Wash to Swins- 
head Abljey In Lincolnshire. The tide coming in unex- 
pectedly, swept away part of his army and his bagi^^a{]^e. 
His splendid regalia was swallowed in the devouring 
waters, and John himself scarcely escaped with life. The 
king arrived at Swinshead Abbey unwell and dispirited, 
<and withal in a maligoant ill temper. As he sat at meat 
in the abbot's refectory, he gave vent to his spleen by 

1 MitUiew of Westminster. * See FoBdera, In numy (bipdt. 

« AiUrwudf narrMd to Um Emperor of Germany. 
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saying, that he hoped to make the halfpenny loaf cost a * 
shilling before the year was over." A Saxon monk heard 
this mahcious speech with indignation : if the evidence of 
contemporary historians may be beheved, John uttered 
this folly at dinner, and, before his dessert was ended, he 
was poisoned in a dish of autumn pears. 

In ail probability the king was seized with one of those 
severe typhus fevers often endemic in the fenny countries 
at the close of tiie year. The symptoms of alternate cold 
and heat, detailed by the chromclers, approximate closely 
with that disease. 

Whether by the visitation of God or through the agency 
of man, the fact is evident, that King John w^as stricken 
with a fatal illness at Swinshead ; but, sick as he was, he 
ordered himself to be put in a litter ^nd carried forward 
on his northern progress. At Newark he could proceed 
no farther, but gave himself up to the fierce attacks of the 
malady. He sent for the abbot and monks of Croxton^ 
and made full confession of all his sins (no slight under- 
taking ;) he then forgave his enemies, and enjoined those 
about him to charge his son, Henry to do the same, and, 
after taking the eucharist, and making all his officers 
swear fealty to his eldest son, he expired, commending 
his soul to God, and his body to burial in Worcester 
Cathedral, according to his especial directions, close to 
the grave of St. Wmstan,^ a Saxon bishop of great repu- 
tation for sanctity, lately canonised. This vicinity the 
dying king evidently considered likely to be convenient 
for keeping his corpse from the attacks of the evil one he 
had inaefatigably served during his life. His contempo- 
rary historians aid not seem to think that this arrange- 
ment, however prudently planned, was Ukely to be effec- ' 
tual lii altering his destination ; as one oi them sums up 

I The noble monament of King John in black marble, with his fine 
• effigy, i« to be seen in Worcester cathedral, thnnrrh removed to the quire 

at some distance from the desirable neigtibourhood of the Saxon saint. 
■ John wai> reckuued by hits coDtcmporaries extremely handsome; but the 

Ifreat bretdth over the cheeks um which U the Jetding charael^- 

ristic of this monarch, is not oonslsteiit with modern ideas of beauty. 

In the men animal comelinoM of «omple](ioii and form he prabablj 

excelled. 
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his character in these words of terrific energy—^* Hell 
felt itself d(i filed by the presence of John.*' 

The queen lukI ihe royal children were at Gloucester 
when the news of the kiog's death arrived. Isabella and 
the Earl of Pembroke immediately caused Prince ilenry 
to be proclaimed in the streets of that city. 

In the coronation letter of Henry III. is preserved the 
memory of a very prudent step taken by Isabella as queen- 
mother. As the kmgdom was in an unsettled and 
tumultuous state, and she was by no means assured of 
the safety of the young kin??, she provided for the security 
of both her sons by sendiiii^ lier son Richard to Ireland, 
which was at that time royal and tranquil. The boy- 
king says in his proclamation,^ " The lady queen, our 
mother has upon advice, and having our assent to ity sent 
our brother Richard to Ireland, yet so that you and our 
kingdom can speedily see him again,*' 

Only nine aays after the death of John, the queen 
caused her young son to be erowned in the cathedral of 
Gloucester.^ Although so recently a widow, the extreme 
exigencies of the times forced Isabella to assist at her 
clmd's cofonatiom The regal diadem belonging to his 
father being lost in Lincoln Washes,^ and the crown of 
Edward the Confessor bein^ far distant in London, the 
litde king was crowned with a oold throat collar belong- 
ing to his mother^ A very smsSl part of England recog- 
nised the claims of IsabeUa's son : even Gloucester was 
divided, the citizens who adhened to the young king being 

» FoBdera, vol. k ^ Speed's Chronicle. 

s Reports were circulated in Norfolk that the royal circlet of Kin|r 
John was certvinly found in the late excavation for the Eaii brink 
drainage, near the spot indicated chroniclers as tfie scene of this loBff. 
And a w*=11-sinkcr, who knew nothing of history, informed a gentleman 
of a curious discovery he made when digging for a well in the satae 
neighbourhood* * I foand,** said he, " in the course of mv well-digging, 
a king*8 crown.'* On being desired to describe it, lie declared that it 
was not larger than the top of a quurt pot, but cut out in ornaments 
round the top; that it looked black, and that he had no idea of the value, 
for wiien a Jew pedlar offered him three pounds ten shillings, he was 
glad to accept it, bat he afterwards heard that thd Jew haa made up. 
wards of Mbf poonds by the speculation. This was most likely one of 
the fToIdcn coronalg or circlets fixed at the back of the 1uII({'a heioietaiaS 
its size shows that it was not the regal crown. 
VOL, JUU— d 
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known by the cross of Aquitaine, cut in white cloth on 
their breasts. 

Henry was then just nine years. old; but though likely 
to be a minor for some vears, it must be observed that 
the queen-mother was- offered no share in the govern- 
ment; and as queens ol' England so frefjnciitly acted as 
regents dunng the ab?^ence oi their husbands or sons, 
this exclusion is a proof that the English held Isabella in 
little esteeai. 

London and the adjacent counties were then in the 
hands of Louis of France* Among ot!ier possessions, he 
held the queen's dower palace of li i khampstead, which • 
was strongly garrisoned with French soldiers. UoweveTy 
the valour and w isdom of the Protector Pembroke, and 
the intrepidity of Hubert de Burgh, in a few months 
cleared England of these intruders. 

Before her year of widowhood had expired, Isabella 
retired to her native cit^ Angouldme, July, 1217. The 
Princess Joanna resided in tline vicinity of her mother's 
domains, being at Valence, the capital of the Count de 
la Marche. Nothing could be more singular than the 
situation of Queen ^abella, as mother to the promised 
bnde of Count Hugh, and that bride but seven years 
old. The valiant Lusignan himself was absent from 
his territories, venting his superfluous combativeness, 
and soothing his crosses in love by a crusade w hich he 
undertook in 121(5. The demise of his fallier obliged 
hiiii to revisit Poitou in 1220, where he was frequently 
in company with the Queen of England, who was at 
the same time his false love, and the mother of his little 
wife. Isabella at the acre of thirtv-four, still retained 
that marvellous beauty which had caused her to be 
considered the Helen of the middle ages. It is there- 
fore no great wonder that she quickly regained Jicr 
old plane in the constant heart of the valiant Marcher. 
Accordingly, we find this notation in Matthew of West- 
minster, that in the year 1220, or " about that time, 
Isabella, queeq-do wager of England, having before 
^ crossed the seas, took to her husband her former 
spouse, the Count of Marche in France, without leave of 
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her son, the king or his coimcil.^^ As the queen took 
this step without asking the consent of any one in 

England, the council of regency withheld her dower 
from her, to the indii^iiation of her husband. A very 
few montlis afforded thujn an opportunity of righting this 
wrong. 

Tiie countess-queen and the Count de la Marche had 
still retained at Valence the little Joanna, who had been 
deprived by her mother of her mature bridegroom. But 
it so happened tliat the council of Henry III. greatly 
needed the restoration of the princess, in order to make 
peace with Alexander of Scotland ; upon which King 
Henry took the opportunity of writing a congratulatory 
epistle to his mother on her marriage, and demanding 
the restoration of his sister ; but (iueon Isabella, highly 
incensed at the deprivation of her jointure, positively 
refused to give up the princess* The young king then 
wrote to the pope, earnestly requesting hiip to excom- 
municate his mother and father-in-law; the latter he 
vituperated as a very Judas. Before the pope complied 
with this dutiful request he inquired a Uttle into the 
merits of the case, and found that Henry III. had 
deprived his royal mother of all in England and Guienne 
that appertained to her as the widow of King John, 
because she did not ask his leave to marry a second 
time; and aa he was only fourteen, that was scarcely to 
be eipected^ Aftet a most voluminous correspondence 
between the contending parties, on the King of Scots 
declaring be would not be pacified without a wife from 
the royd family, Henry was glad to make up the differ- 
ence with his mother by paying her arrears of jointure, 
and receiving from the Count de la Marche the Princess 
Joanna^^ 

> Matthew Paria.,- Beside BL Paris all hwtorians, aoeient and modern 

mention the romantic re^marriage. Rymer*8 Fcodcra, BteiDiDiiigfbrd, 
Wikes, Rapin, p. 315, Carte, Tyrrell, Collier, and Moreri. 

* M. Paris. The princess was married to Alexander IL at York, 
ICd^nuiier, 1221. Tiioagh only eleven years of age, her marriages 
had already twiee stopped a cruel war. She was a child of angelic 
beauty and sweetness of disposition, and was surnamed by the English, 
Joan Makepeace. She died, when twenty.six, of a decline produced by 
a change of climate^ The King of Scots,, at this pacification,. reQeiKG4. 
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The King of France was the liege lord of Count de la 

Marche ; but the countess-queen was infuriated whenever 
she saw her husband anavcd ai^raiiist llie territories of her 
• sou, and lier sole study was, how French Poitou could be 
rendered independent of the King of France. " She was 
a queen,"* she said, and she disdained to be the wiie of 
a man who had to kneel betore another." Another cause 
of violent irritation existed : — 

Prince Al|)hon.so, the brother of the King of France, 
had relused her daughter by the Count de la Marche, and 
married Jane of Tlioulouse: on this occasion King Louis 
created his brother Count of P<uctiers, and required the 
Count de la Marche, as possessor of Poitou, to do him 
homage. Isabella manifested great disdain at the hen*ess of 
Tlioulouse' taking precedence of her, the crowned queen 
of England — ^mother^ as she said^ of a king and an em* 
press. 

From that time she suffered the unfortunate Count de 
la Marche to have no domestic peace till he transferred 
his aliegiance from I^ouis IX. to her son King Henry III., 
who undertook the conquest of French Poitou at the insti- 
gation of his mother.^ 

Several years of disastrous warfare ensued. The hus- 
band of Isabella nearly lost his whole patrimony, while - 
the district of tl^e Angoumois was overrun by the French*^ 
After King Henry III. lost the battle of Taillebourg, fought 
on the banks of Isabella's native river, the sparkling 
Charente, a series of defeats followed, which utterly dis- 
possessed both the queen-mother and her husband of tbsir 
territories. Henry III. fled to Bordeaux, scarcely deem- 
ing himself safe in that city; while the queen-mother 
whose pride had occasioned the whole catastrophe, had no 
resource but to deliver herself up to the mercy of the King 
of France. The Count de la Marche had fought like a 
lion ; but his valour availed little, when the minds of his 
people were ti^uinsi the war. 

In this diieuiiua, ilie cuuntcss-qucen and her lord deter- 
mined to send their heir^the young Hugh de Lusignan, to 

back bis two fliiten, wlio had been plodged to King John ibr a tam of 

money. 

1 Speed. < Tillet de RecoeU, 1241. • M. Paris. 
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see how King Louis seemed disposed towards them. 
That amiable monarch received the son of hiscnemies with 
such benevolence, that the Coniit de la Marche, taking his 
wife and the rest of the children with him to the camp 
of St. Louis, threw tliernseives at his feet, and were very 
kindly received, on no worse conditions than doing 
honaage to Prince Alphonso for three castles. 

It might have been supposed that the restless spirit of 
Isabella was tamed by these disasters ; but soon after, in 
I244y the life of King Louis was twice attempted; the iast 
time the assassins were convicted^ and before their execu- 
tion confessed that they had been suborned by Queen 
laabeUa to poison the good King of France. Isabella gave 
colour to the accusation by flying for sanctuary to the 
Abb^ of Fontevraud, " where sfc^ was hid in the secret 
chamber, and lived at her ease,^ says Matthew Paris; 
^though the Poictevinsand French, considering her as the 
origin of the disastrous war whh France calM her by no 
other name than Jezebeit instead of her rightful anp^ation 
of Isabel/' Matthew says, the whole brunt ot this di»- 
graceful business fell upon her unfortunate husband and 
son. They were seized* and aboi^ to be tried on this ' * 
accusation of poisoning, when Count de la Marche made 
appeal to battail, and offered to prove in combat with his 
accuser Alphonso, brother to St. Louis, that his wife was 
belied. Alphonso, who appears to have had no great 
stomach to the fray, declined it on the plea that 03unt 
Hugh was so treason-spotted," it would he pollution to 
fight witli hinv. Then Isabella's young son Hugh duti- 
fully offered to fight in the place of his sire, and Alphonso 
actually appointed the day and place to meet him; never- 
theless, he again withdrew, excusing himself on the 
plea of the infamy of the family. " This sad news," 
says old Matthew, for evil tidings hasten fast, soon 
reached the ears of Isabella in tl^ secret chamber of 
Fontevraud." 

The aft'ront offered to her brave young son seems 
to have broken the heart of Isabella. She never 
came out of the secret chamber again, but, assuming 
the veil, died of a decay brought on by griefs in the 
year 1246. 

6* 
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As a penance for her sins, she desired to be buried 
humbly, in the common ceinetery f^t Fontevraud. Some 
years afterward her son, King Henry III., visiting the 
tombs of his ancestors at Fontevraud, was shocked at 
being shown the lowly grave of his mother: he raised for 
her a stately tomb with a fine enamelled statue in the 
choir at Fontevraud, near Henry II. and Eleanora of 
^ Aquitaine, her mother-in-law.^ 

Her statue is of fine proportions, clad in flowing gar- 
ments, confined to the waist by a eirdle. She wears the 
wimple veil and conventual frontlet. Her face is oval, 
with regular and majestic features.* 

The Count de la Marche survived his unhappy partner 
but till the year 1349. The enmity between him and the 
family of St. Louis entirely disappeared after the death of 
Isabella. Her husband shared the- crusade that the King 
of France made to Damietta, and fell covered with 
wounds in one of the> eastern battles, fighting by the 
side of his old antagonist, Alphonso, Count of Poic- 
tiers.^ 

Isabella left several children by this marriage $ five 
sons^and at least three daughters* Her eldest son by the 

I 

i Matthew of Weflmintter. 

^ T}ie state of the royal effigiea ti Fontevraud ia tiie present century 
is thus described inStothard's Monumenlal Antiquities, by the ndmirable 
pen of Miss Bray.. "When Mr. Stothard first visited France, during tiic 
summer of 1816* he came direct to Fontevraud to ascertain if the effigies 
of OQT ancient kuiga who were buried there were yet in ezietenoe. He 
found the abbey converted into a prison, and discovered in a cellar be* 
longing to it the effigies of Henry II., his Queen Eleanoraof Guienno, 
Richard I., and Isal^lla of Angouldme. The chapel where the figures 
were placed prcviona to the revolntion waa entirely destroyed, and theee 
valoablc effigies then removed to a cellar, whwe they were ezpoeed to 
constant mutilation from the prisoners who came to draw water from a 
vtrcll twine every dny. It appeared they had sustained severe injury, as 
Mr. Stothard found the broken fragments scattered round. He made 
drawings of the figures, and upon his return to Eniflaiid suggested to our 
government the propriety of obtaining possession of these interesting 
relics, that they might be placed among the rest of our royal effigies in 
Westminster Abbey. The application failed, but it succeeded in calling 
the attention of the French nfovemment towards these remains, and of 
preserving them from total destruction." 

9 MontnucoD, who gives the date of hii death 1S49. 
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Count de la Marche* succeeded not only to his father's 
patrimony, but to his mother's inheritance of the Angou- 
mois. He is reckoned in the genealogy of Lusignan as 
Hu^h XI., Count de la Marche and An^oul^me. 

The Count de la Marche sent all his younger sons, 
with his daughter Alice, to Henry III., who provided 
for them very liberally to the great indignation of his 
subjects. 

* As a modern writer has committed the strange blunder of niarryinn- 
Isabelln lo her own sou, instead of her former husband, the following note 
IB Bubjomed from Speed, no alight authority in matters of genealogy. 
** Queen Isabelli, sornving King John, was married to Hugh le Bron, 
* Earl of March, and Lord of Lusignan and Valence in Poictou, to tohmi 
frnt she should have married^hui as yet (as seemeth) continued her of- 
Jection to him till now* By him she bad divers children, greatly advanced 
by Henry HI., their half brother (and as greatly maligned by his sub- 
jeets.) The eldest was Hugh, Earl of March and Angoul^me ; the second 
Guy de Lusignan, slain at the battle of Lewes ; the third^ William de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke; the fourth, Aymer de Valence, niabop of 
Winchester ; the fiilii, Geoflfrey of Lusig-nan, Lord of Hastings. 
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£L£ANOR OF PROVENCE, 

eXJRNAMEO Lit BELLE^ 

UUEEN OF HENRY III. 



CHAPTER L 

Eleanor of Provence was perhaps the most unpopular 
queen that ever prcbided over the court of England. She 
was unfortunately called to share the crown and roval 
dignity of a feeble-minded sovereign at an earher age than 
any of her predecessors ; for, at the time of her marriage 
with King Henry, she had scarcely completed her four- 
teenth year,* a period of life when her education was im-. 
perfect, her judgment unformed, and her character pre- 
cisely that of a spoiled cliild, or precocious beauty and 
genius — perilon?? rrifts ! which in her case served but to 
foster vanity and scif-suHiciency.. 

This princess was the second of the five beautiful 
daughters of Bcrcnger, Count of Provence, the grandson 
of Alfonso, Kmg of Arragon. Bercnger, was the last 
and most illustrious ol the royal Provencal counts ; and 
even had he not been the sovereign of the land of song, 
his owrn verses woujd have entitled him to a distinguished 
rank among the troubadour poetSiP His consort BeatricOiu 

J M. Paris. 

> Sifmoiidi*s Literataiv of the South. 
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daughter of Thomas Count of Savoy, was scarcely less 
celebrated for her learning and literary powers.* 

From her accomplished parents the youthful Eleanor 
inherited both a natural taste and a practical talent for 
poetry, which the very air she breathe d tciided to foster 
and encourage. Almost before she entered her teens, she 
had compost an heroic poem in her native Provengal 
tongue* 

This work is still in eyistcnce. and is to be found in 
MS. in the royal library at Turin. ^ The composition of 
this romance was the primary cause to which the princess, 
or, (as she was then styled) the infanta of Provence owed 
her elevation to the crown-matrimonial of England. Her 
father's major-domo and con6dant, Romeo,* was the per- 
son to whose able management Count Berenger was 
indebted for his success in matching his portionless 
daughters with the principal potentates of Europe* No 
doubt, to Romeo's sagacious advice the following steps 
taken by young Eleanor may be attributed. 

She sent to Richard^ Earl oi GomwaU^Hodfy the 
Third's brother, a fine Provencal romance of her own 
indicting,^ on the adventures of Blandin of Cornwall and 
Guillaome of Miremas, his companiont who undertook 
great perils for the love of the Princess Briende and her 
sister Irlondo (probably Britain and Ireland,) dames of 
incomparable beauty. 

Richard of Cornwall, to whom the young infanta sent, 
by way of a courtly compliment/ a poem so appropriately 

1 According^ to tome writem, she wai the friend and correspondwit of 

Richard Co^ur de Lion, and it has been generally supposed that the con- 
cluding verse Envoyey in his celebrated prison poem, beginning " Com* 
tease," is addressed to this lady, to whom also he is said to have seat a 
copy d his •onaeta. Sismondi and J. P. Andrewi. 

* Noatrodamus, Hist, of Troubadours. 

3 Crcscembini. Romeo is mentioned by Dante as one of the. greatest 
Itahan poets of hia time; he was tutor to £leaAor and her sister 
Marguerite. 

* Lives of the Troabadoora by Noatrodanina„ who very etupidW mis- 
takes Richard, Earl of Cornwall, for his uncle Ccsur de Lion ; but F auriel 
has, in the Revue dcs Deux Mondes, satisfactorily explained the blander. 

^ The poem written by the Princess Eleanor bears marks ot its origin 
being precisely the aort of oompoaiMon that a ohUd or young girl of tome 
geotda and little literary ex^rienoe nuglit haye oompoaed. It WM not 
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furnished with a paladin of Cornwall for a hero, w as then 
at PoitoLi, preparing for a crusade, in which he hoped to 
emulate his roval uncle and namesake, Richard L He 
Was highly flattered by the attention of the young princess, 
who was so celebrated for her personal charms that she 
was called Eleanor la Belle; but as it was out of his 
ower to testify his grateful sense of the honour by oflering 
is hand and heart to the royal Provencal beauty in 
return for her romantic rhymes, he being already the 
husband of one good lady, the dauc^hter of the great Earl 
Protector Pembroke, he obligingly recommended her to 
his brother King Henry for a (jueen. That monarch, 
whose share of personal advantages was but small, and 
whose learning and imaginativeness far exceeded his wit 
and judgment, had been disappointed in no less than five 
attempts to enter the holy pale of matrimony, with 
as many different 'princesses. Henry would fain have 
espoused a princess of Scotland, whose eldest sister h'ad 
married his ^reat minister Hubert de Burgh :^ but his 
nobles from jealousy of Hubert dissuaded him from this 
alliance.' 

Henry then vainly sued for a consort in the courts of 
Bretagne, Austria* and Bohemia ; and at length, wholly 
dispirited by his want of success in every inatrimoniatl 
negotiation into which he had entered, the ro3ral Ccelebs,, 
having arrived at the age of twenty-five, began, no doubt, 
to imagine himself devoted to a life of single blessedness, 
and remained four years without farther attempts to 
provide himself with a queen. 

In 1285, however, he again took courage, and offered 
his band to Joanna, the daughter of the Earl of Ponthieu; 

without its popularity in her oftUve conntrf, where it ie yet remembered.. 

Probably the young Eleanor received some assistance from her mother 
and father, as the Comitcss Beatrice and the Count Berenger were both 
poets of great popularity in the Froveng&l di&lect*-*i^aurie{, Revm de%. 
Dots lmde$» 

1 It was reported to Kin ^ Henry by Hubert's jealous foes that be had 

dissuaded a lady from fuirillinir hnr cn^^aofrtnpnt with the by telling 

her "that Henry was a equint-eyed fool, a icwtl man, a leper, deceitth!^ 
perjured, more tiiint-hearted than a womaiif and ulteriy ixuiit for Uia 
eenpany of any &ir or noUe lady. (ArlifllM of impeaobiiMiit, Speed.) 
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and baling, for the hit time in Iub life, reeeived a 
iavourabte answer to his proposab* a contract of marriage 
with this lady was fflgned, and ambassadors despatched 
for the pope's dispensation ; but when they were within a 
few days' jourDey of Rome, Henry sent word that he had 
altered his mind, and charged them not to proceed.^ 

This sodden change of purpose was occasioned by the 
agreeable inipression Henry had received from his brother 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, of the beauty and brilliant 
genius of his fair correspondent, Eleanor of Provence.* 

The treaty was privately opened in June 1235: and as 
souii as Henry thought proper to make known to his court 
that he Imd broken his engagement with the iDiud of 
Poiitiiieu, liiii nobles, according to Honiiiiingford, were so 
obliging as to recommend him to uiai ry the very lady ou 
wiium he had secretly fixed his mind. 

As Louis IX., of France, afterwards styled St. l^mis 
was married to Eleanor's eldest sister, the infanta Mar- 
guerite of Provence, Henry's councellors were of opmioii 
that great polilical advantages might be derived from this 
alliance. 

Henry discreetly made choice of three sober priests 
for his procurators at the court of Count Ik'rengcr. The 
bishops of Ely" and Lincoln, and the prior ot ilurle; to 
these were aaded tlic master of the Temple. Though 
Henrv*s ao^e more than doubled that of tlic fair maid of 
Provence, of whose charms and accomphshments he had 
received such lavourable reports, and he was aware that 
the povertv ot the generous count, her father, was almost 
proverbial, yet the king's constitutional covetousness im- 
pelled him to demand the enormous portion of twenty 
thousand marks with this fairest flower of the land of 
roses and sweet song. 

Count Berenger, in reply objected^ on the part of his 
daughter, to the very inadequate dower Henry would be 

' Matthew Paria. * Matthew' Westtninater. Rapio. 

2 Wc find in Rymer's Fcedcra, about this period, a letter written by 
Henrji III. to ttie Earl of Savoy, brother to the Countess Beatrice, 
£l0UM>r*i mother, entreating his friendly aasUtanoo la bringing about 
the marriage. 

* Rjiner*a Fosdera. 
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able to'setde upon her during the life of bis mother^ Queen 
Iiabella* Hemy, on this^proqeeded to lower his demands 
from one sum to another, till finding that the impo- 
verished but high-spirited Provencal count was Inclined 
to resent his sordid manner of bargaining for the nuptial 
portion/ and being seriously alarmed lest he should lose 
the lady, he in a great fright wrote to his ambassadors 
** to conclude the marriage fotthwith^ either with money 
or without, but at all events to secure the lady for him> 
and conduct her safely to England without delay." 

The contract was then joyfully signed by Count Beren- 
ger, and the Infanta Eleanor was delivered with all -due 
solemnity to the ambassadors. 

Henry, in the course of his matrimonial negotiations 
with the Count of Provence, addressed two letters, one to 
the Count and the other to the Countess of Provence, in 
which he rc(|uest.s them to permit the nuptials of Eleanor 
to be postponed till the feast of »St. Martui, and lu explain 
to their daughter thai such was his wish.* 

Eleanor was dowered in the reversion of the queen- 
mother, Isabella of Angoul^me's dower, whose settlement 
is recapitulated in the marriage treafy between Henry 
and his future consort; but no immediate settlement is 
specified for the young queen.* 

When the royal bride commenced her journey to Eng- 
land, she was attended on her progress by all the chiva^lry 
and beauty of the south of France, a stately train of 
nobles, ladies, minstrels, and jongleurs, with crowds of 
humbler followers. She was treated with pecuUar ho- 
nours by Thibaut, the poet-king of Navarre, who feasted 
the fair Provencal prmcess and her company for five 
days, and attencled her in person with all his knights and 
nobles to the French frontier. There she was met and 
welcomed by her eldest sister, tiie consort of that most 

> In his private instructions to John, the son of Philip, his scneschalt 
and hifl procurators, Henry by a postcript subjoins the following^ Mihte of 
ptogressivQ abatements, which he empowers his trusty and wcll-bcloved 
to make, from his first demand of L>0,COO marks :^15,000-*10,000— 
7,000—5,000—3,000 marcarum.—Rymcr's FoBdera. 

It is by no means certain that even the paltry minimum here named 
bj the royal ealeolator wm obtained. 

B ThoM lAtMB an dated the lOlh of Ootober, 1335. * Rymer, vol. L 
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amiable and virtuon?' of kings, St. Louis; and, after re- 
ceiving the congratulations of these illustrious relatives, 
she embarked for England > landed at Dover, and on the 
4th of January, 1236, was married to King Henry III. at 
Canterbury, by the archbishop, St. Edmund, of C^ter- 
bury.* 

Piers of Langtoft gives us the following description of 
the royal bride 

••Henry, oar king", at Westminster took to wife 
The earl*s daughter of Provence, the fairest Maj in life ; 
Here name is Eilnor, of^lle nurture; 
Beyond the aea there wee no eneh ereatore.** 

All contemporary chronicles* indeed* whether in halt* 
ing English rhymes or sonorous Latin prose* — ^to say 
nothing of the panegyrical strains of her countrymen* the 
Provencal poets*^— are agreed in representing this princess 
as well deserving the surname of '^La Beiie^" 

King Henry conducted his youthful consort to London 
in great pride* attended by a splendid train of nobility 
and ecclesiastics* who had accompanied the sovereign to 
Canterbury in order to assist at his nuptials. Prepara- 
tions of the most extraordinary magnificence were made 
for the approaching coronation of the newly-wedded 
queen, which was appointed to take place on the feast of 
St Fabian and St^ Sabastlan* six days only after the 
bridal, being the 20th of January. Previous to that august 
ceremony, Henry had caused great improvements to be 
made in the palace of Westminster, for the reception of 
his young consort. 

There is a precept in the twentieth year of his reign, 
directing that the king's great cliainbcr ;it Westminster 
be paiulcd a good green colour, like :i ciirtain ; that in the 
great gable or frontispiece of the said clianilKjr a French 
inscription should be |)aintcd, and that the king's little 
wardrobe should also be painted of a green colour, to 
imitate a curtain. The queen's chamber was beautified 
and adorned with historical paintings at the same time. 

Tiie Satiurday before the queen was crowned* Henry 

> M. Farit. 

VOL. II. — 7 
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laid tJie first stone of the Lady Chapel in Westminster 
Abbey. We read also that the good citizens of London, 
Id their zealous desire of doing honour to their beautiful 
young queen, set about the scarcely less than Herculenn 
labour of cleansing iheir streets from mud, and all other 
offensive accumulations, with wliich they were at that 
season of the year rendered almost impassable. 

This laudable purification, which must have been re- 
garded almost as a national blessing, being happily 
effected, the loyal citizens prepared all sorts of costly 
pageantry, before unheard of, to grace the coronation 
festival, and delight the young queen. 

Eleanor was just at the happy age for enjoying the 
spectacle of aU the gay succession of brave shows and 
dainty devices so elegantly detailed by Matthew Paris, 
who, after describing streets hung with diflferent coloured 
silks, garlands, and banners, and with lamps, cressets, 
and other lights at night, concludes bv saying, — ''But 
why need I recount the train of those who performed the 
offices of the church ; why describe the profusion of dishes 
which furnished the table, the abundance of vehison, the 
variety of fish, the diversity of wine , t!ic gaiety of the 
jugglers, the comeliness of the attendants ? Whatever|the 
world could produce for glory or delight, was there con- 
spicuous/' 

But the inost remarkable feature in the coronation of 
Eleanor of Provence must have been the equestrian pro- 
cession of the citizens of London, who, on that occasion, 
claimed the office of cellarers to the King of England. 

The claim of his loyal citizens having been wisely 
<^ranted, they venturously mounted swift horses, and rode 
&rth to accompany the king and queen from the Tower, 
clothed in long garments, embroidered with gold and silk 
of divers colours. They mounted to the number of three 
hundred and sixty ; their steeds were finely trapped in 
array with shining bits and nqw saddles, each citizen 
bearing a gold or silver cup in his hand for the royal use, 
the king's trumpeters sounding before them ; and so rode 
they in at the royal banquet, (better riders, belike, were 
they than the men who wear long gowns in the city of 
London in these degenerate days,) and served the king 
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and that noble company with vfixudf according to their 

The Mayor of London, Andrew Buckerel the pepperer, * 
who headed this splendid civic cavalcade, when he 
claimed the place of Master Michael Belot, the deputy of 
Alhini, Earl of Arundel, the grand boteler or pinccriia of 
England, was repulsed by order of the king, who said, 
"no one ou^ht by riirht to pcrtbrni that service but Mas- 
ter Michael." Tliu luayor eubmitted to the royal deci- 
sion in this matter of high ccremoiiial, aud served the two 
bishops at the king's right hand.^ After the baiKjuct, the 
eari-boteler received the cup out of which the king had 
drunk, as a matter of right, and jNIastcr Michael, his 
deputy, received the earl's robes. Gilbert de Sand ford 
claimed for the service of keeping the (jueen's chamber 
door at this coronation the bed and ail its furniture, as 
her chamberlain.^ 

Alms were bounteously distributed to the poor on this 
occa<?ion, King HcFTry, with all his faults, being one of 
the liiost charitable oi princes. 

The most sumptuous and splendid garments ever seen 
in England were worn at the coronation of the ynn!ig 
queen of Henry III. Tfie pfancful and viirorous admi- 
nistration of Pembroke ami Iliiltcrt de Burgh had filled 
En£rland with wealth and luxury, drawn from their com- 
merce with the south of France. The citizens of Lon- 
don wore at this splendid ceremony garments called 
cyclades, a sort of upper robe, made not only of silk, but 
of velvet worked with gold. Henry III., who was, like 
his father, the greatest fop in his dominions, did not, like 
King John, confine the orders of his wardrobe rolls( to 
the adornment of his own person, but liberally issued 
benefactions of satin, velvet, cloth of gold, and ermine, 
for the apparelling of liis royal ladies* No homely dress 

1 Matthew Paris. City Record. Speed At ceUtran thej handed 
tiie wine to the royai butler. 
< Speed. City records. 

> As the cltizeM of London had elaimed the service of the butlery, so 
those of Winchctcr claimed that of the royal khclicn; bat the dninp^s 
of the men of Winchester, ia the cajjacit}'^ of cook's uhsisiudLs, Jmve not 
been recorded. The cloth that hung behind the iiiug'a table waa claimed 
m tlie oo^oide by tbo door-lMepers, aadontbe other bj the ieulUona, w 
their peiqniiita. 

# 
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of green cloth was ordered for the attire of his lovely 
queen; but when a mantle lined with ermine was made 
by his tailors for himself, another as rich was given out 
for Eleanor. 

The elegant fashion of chaplets of gold and jewels, 
worn over the hair, was adopted by this queen, whose 
jewellery was of a magnificent order, and is supposed to 
have cost her doting husband nearly 30,000/. ; an enor- 
mous sum if reckoned according to the value of our 
money. Eleanor had no less than nine guirlands or 
chaplets,' for her hair, formed of gold filagree and clus- 
ters of coloured precious stones. For state occasions 
she had a great crown, n^iost glorious with gems, worth 
1,500/. at that era; her girdles were w^orth 5,000 marks; 
and tlie coronation present given by her sister, Queen 
Marguerite of France, was a large silver peacock, whose 
train was set witii sapphires and pearls, and other pre- 
cious stones, wrought with silver. This elegant piece of 
ieweilerv was used as a reservoir tor sweet waters, which 
were I'orced out of its beak into a basin of silver chased. 

Henry did not forget his own apparel w hen he endowed 
his queen so richly with jewels; he was nutcd as thefnst 
prince who wore the costly material called baudekins, 
and arrayed in a garment of this brilliant tissue of 
gold, he sat upon his throne and " glittered very glori- 
ously,"* wfien liis young and lovely queen shared his 
third coronation. 

The expenses of Eleanor's coronation were ennrmoiis. 
So great was the outlay beyond the king's resources, 
that Henry expended the portion of his sister Isabella, 
just married to the emperor of Germany, for the purpose 
of defraying them.^ When he petitioned the lords for a 

> See the elegant descriptioo of this kiud of hea<i*dres8, in the Lay of 
Sir Launfel, wriUeu a lew years aAer. 

** Their heads were dight well wiUial, 
Each with a jolly coronal 
With aixty geint or mo.** 

2 MaUhew Varie. 

' Henry bad indeed fitted hie eiator oot with ft stunptiKnn wardrobe, 
the detaila of wbieb he had peraooally anperiiiteiided, with m degree of. 
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thirtieth of his subjects' property as a relief from his 
ditiu'iiltics, thev^ told hirn " they had amply supplied funds 
both for his marriage and that of the empress; and as he 
had wasted the money, ho might defray thfe expenses of 
his wedding as he could." 

Great offence, it seems, had already been taken by the 
nation at the number of foreigners, especially Italians, 
who had acoompanied or followed Queen P^leanor to 
England. Among these was her uncle, Peter of Savoy, 
one of the youngest brothers of the Countess of Pro- 
vence. Henry had created Peter, Earl of Richmond, 
and at the suit of the queen, bestowed upon him that part 
of London called the Savoy, from this prince. He paid 
the crown but the nominal quit-rent of three broad arrows. 
Peter founded there a noble palace, \\ Inch the queen, his 
niece, afterwards purchased of him for her son £dmund, 
Earl of Lancaster.^ 

In the course of one short year, the ietscendancy which 
the uncle of his young queen gained over the plastic 
mind of Henry was so considerable that the adminis* 
tnition of the kingdom was entirely left to his discretion, 
and all the patronage of church and state passed through 
his 'hands* 

Richard, Sari of Cornwall, at that time the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, though greatly attached to the 
king his brother, reprobate^ Henry's conduct in per- 
mitting the intrusion and interference of the queen's 
foreign relatives and attendants, bidding his brother 

fol&w the prudent example of their brother-in-law, the 
emperor, who, when he received their sister, the Princess 
Isaoella, sent back all her train of followers." The 
King of France too, he reminded Henry, had taken the 

minute attentioa to linings, trimmingrs, purflings, and garniture, perfectly 
surprising in a mals aovereigti, but quits in accordance with the general 
frivolity of this monarcii't character, and his taate fur finery* Ho also 
favoured the (jiTicrrs of the wardrobe with a parliciil ir inventory of the 
dresses of the princess, and a description of the material arjd fashion of 
each, even to the robe dt chumbre; and having, by these extra pains for 
bit ti«ter*t ontirard advnmend we suppose, aatisfied hie oonecienee» he 
appropriated the reel of her portion to hie own oae, {Rt^n, 'StnUi*» 
British Costume.) 
1 Peoaaat^s Londou. 

7* 
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same course, whea he married the elder sister of Queen 
Eleanor.* 

Henry continued to squander his revenues in useless 
expenses and presents to his new favourites.* 

Queen Eleanor, in the fourth year of her marriage, 
brought an heir to England. The young prince was born 
on the 16th of June, 1239, at Westminster, and received 
the popular name of Edward, in honour of Edward the 
Confessor, for whose memory Henry III. cherished the 
deepest veneration. 

The celebrated Earl of Leicester was one of the god- 
fathers of Prince Edward, and held him at the baptis- 
mal font ; he was then in the height of favour both with 
Eleanor and the king. But the scene changed^before 
the queen left her lying-in chamber ; for when Eleanor 
gave a grand festival on occasion of her churching,^ and 
Sie king summoned all the great ladies of the land to 
attend the queen to church, Leicester brought his newly 
wedded wife, the king's sister, to perform her devoir to 
Eleanor, but was received with a burst of fury by Ueniy, 
who called him the seducer of his sister, and an excoifi- 
manicated man, and ordered his attendants to turn him 
out of the palace. Leicester endeavoured to remiOQr 
strate, but Henry would not hear him, and he was ex- 
pelled, weeping with race, and rowing vengeance against 
the young queen, to whose influence he attributed this 
reverse. 

Independently of his noble* taste in architecture, of 
which Westminster Abbey is a standing proof, Henry III. 

- 8 The romt diatingaished among these for talent and enterprise Wtti% 
the famous Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the third son of Simon, 
Count dc Monliort, the sanguinary leader of the crusade ngaiasi Albi. 
^nses. He had served the office of seneschal, or high steward of the 
loyal household, at the coronation of the queen : and this year Henry^ 
witb'hisowii hand, secretly bestowed upon him iiis widowed sister, Eleanor, 
Countess of Fembrokf, in St. Stephen's chapel, lliongh the princess had 
vowed to become a nun. There were circumstances, it should seem, 
ibki rendered a hasty marriage neeeasary; and an enormons bribe from 
Henry purchased a dispensation for this marriage ffom ilie pope, the 
Udy having taken the ring but not the i^ of a nm^Matthew Paris. 
Speed. Rapin. 
9 Sandford*B Genealogies. 
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"was undoubtedly possessed of a love for tlie fine arts; for 
"we find in the seventeenth year of his reign, a precept 
directed to the sheriff of Hampshire, connmanding him to 
cause the king*s wainscoted chamber in the castle of 
Winchester to be painted with Saxon histories, and the 
same pictures with which it had been painted before; 
which proves, not only that historical paintings in oil on » 
wainscot were then in use, but that they had been painted 
so long that tho colours wore iiaded^ and required re* 
newing. 

Again, we have a precept of Henry IIL, tweaty-three 
years after this period, which runs thus : — ** Pay out of 
oar treasury to Odo the goldsmith, and Edward his son, 
one hundred and seventeen shillings and teD-pence» for oil, 
▼arnish, and colours bought, and pictures made in the 
chamber of our queen, at Westminster, between the oc- 
taves of Holy Trinity and the feast of St Barnabas the 
same year, in the twenty-third year of our reign.*'^ 

Among many other proofs of attention paid by Henry 
to his young queen on the birth of his heir, we find that 
he ordered the chamber behind her chapel in his palace 
of Westminster, and the private chamber of that apart- 
ment, supposed to be Eleanor's dressing-room, to be 
freshly wainscoted and lined, an(i that a list or border 
ahottld be made, wdl. painted,, with images of our Lord 
and angels, with incense-pots scattered over the list or 
border." He also directed that the four evangelists 
flhoold be painted in the queen's chamber,, and that a, 
crystal vase should bo madie for keeping the relics he 
possessed. 

A few curious particulars, illustrative of the interior of 
the ancient palace of our Enelish king^ at Woodstock, 
may be gathered from the following minute instructions 
contained in a precept' addressed by Henry III., in the 
25th of his reign, to the keep^ of that palace, directing ' 
him to cause an extension of the iron trellises on the 
stqps leading from our chamber to the herbarium, or gar- 

> Walpole't Anecdotfis of Pamttog. Strutt 
« Rot Uberali,S5th Heory III., m. 83. 
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den ;^ also of i\)e wooden lattices in two windows of our 
queen's cliainbcT, and lo rr^nse a |»eiit to be made over 
thc?e windows, covered with lead, and an apertnre to be 
made in the pent, between the hall and our queen's cham- 
ber and the chapel towards the borders of our herbarium, 
and two windows of white glass looking towards the said 
borders. Two spikes, also, in the gabel of our hali, and 
windows of the same kind on the east of the hall, and 
the pictures now in the hail are to be repaired* And we 
desire that all the courts^ fountains, and walls of our 
houses there be repaired." 

This reign affonis the first example of a poet laureate 
in the person of one Master Henry, to whom, by the ap- 
pellation of "our beloved versificator,"* the king orders 
one hundred shillings lo be given in payment of his arrears. 
This officer was in all prolmbility introduced into the ro3ral 
household by the Provencal queen, who was, as we have 
seen, herself a poet, and who had been accustomed 
in her early youth to be surrounded by minstrels and 
troubadours, in the literary court of her accomplished 
parents. 

Hennr III. was also a patron of literature, and a great 
lover of Provengal poetry. Fauriel points out several ro^ 
mances written under the superintendence of this king, 
who, when he married Eleanor of Provence, received- a 
partner whose tastesand pursuits certainly assimilated with 
his own ; and to this circumstance may, no doubt, be 
attributed the unbounded influence which she acquired 
over his mind, and which she retained long after the 
bloom of youth and beauty had passed away. 

> Gardening waa by no means neglected in the reign of this prince; 
for Matthew raria mehtiona that the inclement year 1257 watt a. year 
of famine; thai apples were pcarce, and pearA scarce; but that figs and 

cherrit s, plums, and all kinds of fruit included in ahelb, had totally 
failed. Several of thcs^c fruits are uflerwards named in our annals, as Inicly 
introduced in the reign of Henry VIIL; thai there is not a doubt that 
the civilisation of finfrland bad greatly retrograded from the time <if Uie 
Provcngal queens. During the barbarous wars, from the reign of Henry 
V. to Richard III,, England had lost many arts, even horlicnlturc, — for 
the fruits re-iniroduced in the reign of lienry VllI, were uudoubtediy 
eultivated in that of Henry I II. 
' Madoz, Hialory Btcbeqoer. 
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While the king and queen were still residing at the 
palace of Woodstook, about three months alter the birth 
of their heir, an attempt was made on the life of the king 
by a mad poet named Ribald, or Ribaut — who, according 
to some of the chroniclers, was ^ gentleman and a knight.^ 
One day he rushed into^the royal presence, and before the 
whole court, called upon Henry to resign the crown 
which he had usurped and so long detained from him. 
The officers of the household forced him out of the pre- 
sence-chamber, and would have inflicted a severe chas- 
tisement upon him, if the kind-hearted monarch had 
not interposed, and charged them not to hurt a man 
'Who talked so like a person out of his senses. The king 
told them to take him iato his haU» and entertain him 
hospitably and let him go. This was done, and Ribaut 
got into high spirits, and began to be very amusing to the 
royal retinue, joculating for their entertainment, andsing- 
ing some choice minstrelsy.* Thus he wiled away the 
time till dark, when he stole into the king's bed-chamber 
through a window armed with a long sharp knife, and 
concealed himself among the rashes under the king's 
bed. 

Henry, fortunately for himself, passed that night in the 
queen's chamber, and Ribald, rising up at midnight, 
0tabbed the bolster of the royal bed several times, searching 
for the king in vain, and Remanding where he was 
in a loud roaring voice, which so alarmed Margaret Bisset 
one of the queen's maids of honour, who was sitting up late 
reading a'devout book by the light of a lamp, that her 
shrieks awakened the king's servants, who took him into 
custody. The unhappy creature was executed at Coventry 
for this offence.' 

The following year, two other uncles of the queen, 
Thomas, Count of Savoy, and Boniface, his younger bro- 
ther, visited England;^ and Henry, out of complaisance 
to this consort, received and entertained them with such 

1 Speed. M.ParM« tWikes. 

3 In these days be would have been with morr propriety consigned 
to an a<?yltim for lunatics. The expression of "ribald rhymed" was 
no duubt derived from the name of this frantic versifier ut the thirleenth 
eentnry. 

^ M. Paris. Fotjdore Vergil Speed. 
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magnificence, that not knowing how to support the charge 
by honest means, he sent word to the Jews, that unless 
they presented him with twenty thousand marks he would 
expel them all the kincrdom ; and thus he supplied hiniself 
with money for this unjust generosity. 

The death of St. Edmund, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
furnished Henry with a farther opportunity of obliging 
Eleanor, by obtaining tiie nomination of her uncle Boni- 
face to the primacy of England. 

Matthew of Westminster, as well as Paris, informs us 
that Eleanor wrote, with her own hand, a very elegant 
epistle to the pope in his behalf, " taking upon herself," 
says the w^ortliy chronicler, (who appears to have been 
highly scandalized at female interference in ecclesiastical 
affairs,) " for no other reason than his relationship to her, 
to urge the cause of this unsuitable candidate in the 
warmest manner ; and so," continues he, " my lord the 
poj^t when he had read the letter, thought proper to 
name this nian» who had been chosen by a woman; 
and it was commonly said that he was chosen by female 
intrigue/' 

Among other proofs of Eleanor's unbounded influence 
over the mind of her lord, it was observed, that when, 
on the death of Gilbert Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, his 
brother Walter demanded of the kin^ the office of Earl 
Marshal, which was hereditary in his family, Henry at 
first in a great passion denied him, telling him, ** that his 
two brothers were a pair of turbulent traitors, and that 
he had presumed to attend a tournament at which he had 
forbidden him to be present.*' Yet, when the earl, having 
succeeded in interesting Queen Eleanor in his favour, 
again preferred his suit, it was immediately granted 
through her powerful intercession.^ 

Queen Eleanor presented her royal husband with a 
daij^ter in the year 1241, who was named Margaret, 
after the elder sister of Eleanor, Margaret, Queeo of 
France* 

The following year, the queen accompanied the king 
her husband on his ill-advised expedition against her bro- 

1 M. Parii. 

♦ 
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ther-in-ltw, the King of France,^ with whom that peace- 
loving monarch Henry III. had suffered himself to be 
involved in a quarrel, to oblige his mother, Ibabeiia oi 
AngoulSme.* 

The king and quccu eiiibarked at Portsmoutli, May 
19, 1242. 

Henry w;is tutaily unsuccessful in his attacks on the 
King of I'raace, and, after a series of defeats," took 
• refuge with his queen at Bordeaux, to the great scandal 
ol all his English knitrhts and nobles, many of whom 
forsook their sovereigii and returned home ; which Henry 
revenged in the usual way , by confiscating their estates. 
• Eleanor gave birth to anoiher daughter at Bordeaux, 
whom siie named Beatrice, after her mother, the G>untess 
of Provence.* 

In consequence of the close connexion bctw^een their 
queens. T.onis was induced to grant a truce of five years 
to his \ aijquished iue. Henry and Eleanor then resolved 
to spend a merry winter at Bordeaux, where they 
amused themselves w'ith as much feasting mv\ ])[\i:r[\nlry 
as if Henry had obtained the most spK tuiid victories, 
although he was much impoverished by losini^^ h]< mili- 
tary chest, and his moveable chapel-royal, with ail its 
ricli plate, at the battle of Taillebourg. 

When Henry and Eleanor returned to England, they 
landed at Portsmouth, and orders were issued that the 
principal inhal)itnn!s of every town on the route to Lon- 
don should testify their loyal affection, by coming forth 
on horseback in their best array, to meet and welcome 
their' sovereign and his queen.' 

During the residence of the royal family on the conti- 
nent. Queen Eleanor strengthened her interest by bring- 
ing about a union between her youngest sister Cincia or 
Sancfaa, and the king's brother, Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wsJ], who had recently become a widower. The mar- 
riage was solemnized in England, whither the Countess of 
Provence condacted the affianced bride in the autumn of 
the same year. 

> M. Westminster. Rapio. ^ Sea her MenUMit. 

• ALParia. Rapio. «Ibid* • Speed. 
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Henry called upon the Jews to furnish the finMb Ibr 
the splendid festivities which he thought proper to ordain 
in honour of the nuptials between his brother and the sis- 
ter of his queen. One Jew alone, the rich Aaron of York, 

was compelled to pay no less than four hundred marks 
of gold, and four thoiiSLuid of silver ; and the Jews of Lon- 
don were mulcted HI like proportion. The ciuirge Henry 
was at, on account of this marriage, may be estimated by 
the weddmg-dinner alonO} which consisted of thirty thou- 
sand dishes. 

** The king," say the chroniclers of tliai day, " thuught 
he never cuuld do enough to testify iiis love for the queea 
and her lumily.*** 

The Countess of Provence, not contented with tlie splen- 
dour of her entertainment, thought proper, before she de- 
parted, to borrr)vv four thousand niarks of tiie iung for the 
use of her husband. 

The misconduct of Eleanor's uncles, and their unfit- 
ness for the high and responsible situation in \vhich they 
were placed in England, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing disgraceful frncas winch took place between the 
Archbi'^hop Boniface and the monks of St. Bartiiolomew. 
In the year 1244, Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
thought proper to intrude hmiself in the Bishop of Lon- 
don's diocese on a visitation to the Priory of jSt. Bartho- 
lomew. The monks, though they liked not his coming, 
received him with respect, and came out in solemn pro- 
cession to meet him ; but the archbishop said he came not 
to receive honour, but for the purposes of ecclesiastical 
visitation. On this, the monks replied^ that having a 
learned bishop of their own, they ought not to be visited 
by any other. This answer was so much resented by the 
wrathful primate that he smote the sub-prior on the face, 
exclaiming in his ungoverned fury, ** Indeed, indeed, doth 
it become ye £ngiish traitors thus to withstand met" 
and, with oaths not proper to repeat, he tore the rich cope 
of the sub-prior to pieces, and trampled it under his feet, 
and thrust him against a pillar of the chancel with such 
violence that he had well-nigh slain him. The monks 
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se e n Iff their sub-prior thus mal-treated, pushed the arch- 
bijslinji Ixick, and in so doing discovered that he was 
cased in armour, and prepared for battle. Tfie arch- 
bishop's attendants, who were all Provencals to a man, 
then fell on the monks, whom they beat, bulleted, and 
trampled under foot. The munks, in their rent and miry 
garments, ran to show their wounds and to complain of 
their wrongs to their bishop, who bade them go and tell 
the king thereof. The only four who were capable of 
getting as far as Westminster proceeded to the palace in 
a doleful plight ; but the king would neither see them nor 
receive their complaint.^ The populace of London were, 
however, in great indignation, and were disposed to tear 
the archbishop to pieces, pursuing him all the way to 
Lambeth with execrations, crying aloud, " Where is this 
ruffian, this cruel smiter ? He is no dinner of souls, but 
an exacter of money — a stranger -born, .unlearned, and 
unlawfully elected.** 

Boniface fled over to the palace, where he made his 
story good with the king through the influence of the 
queen, his niece; and the monks of St. Bartholomew got 
no redress. 

About this time, Henry, it is said, ordered all the poor 
children from the streets and highways round Windsor 
and its neishbourhu d to be collected, and munificently 
feasted in the great hall of the palace there. Afterwards 
the royal children were all publicly weighed, and their 
weight in silver distributed in alms among the destitute 
individuals present, . for the good of the souls of the 
princely progeny of himself and Queen Eleanor. 

The following year, 1244, the threatened war between 
England and Scotland was averted by a contract of 
marriage, in which the hand of the eldest daughter of 
Henry and Eleanor, the infant lady Margaret, was 
pledged to the heir of Scotland, the eldest son of Alexan-* 
derlL' 

In the beginning of the year 1245 the queen was de- 
livered of l^r second son. Prince Edmund. The parlia- 
ment having in the preceding November refused an aid 

1 liondoa RMlilota. * M. Parit. M. WMtminiter. 
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to the king, he levied a fine of fifteen hundred marks on 
the City of London, nnder pretence that they had shel- 
tered one Walter T^ukerel, whom he had banished. 
Henry was en rrni raged in his unconstitutional proceed- 
in£js bv a very trivial circumstance. A fire broke out in 
the pope's palace, and destroyed the chamber in which 
the principal deed of Magna Charta was kept, whick 
made the queen fancy it was rendered null and void.^ 

England was at this period in such a state of misrule, 
tliat in Hampshire no jury dared to find a bill against any 
plunderer; nor was the system of universal pillage con- 
fined to the weak and undefended, since Matthew Paris 
declares " King Henry complained to him, that when he 
"was travelling with the queen through that county, their 
lugj^HL^fj was robbed, their wine drunk» and themselves 
insulted by the lawless rabble." 

Such was the insurgent state of Hampshire, that King 
Henry could find no judge or justiciary who would under- 
take to see the laws duly executed* In this dilommn, he 
was forced to sit dn the bench of justice himself in Win- 
chester Castle; and no doubt the causes determined by 
him would have been well worth the attention of modem 
reporters. While thus presiding personally on the King's 
Bench, Henry had occasion to summon Lord Cliflbrd to 
answer at this justice-seat for some malefaction', wfan^ti 
the turbulent misdoer not only contumaciously refused 
his attendance, but forced the king's officer to eat tbd 
royal warrant, seal and all !' Henry punished him with 
spirit and courage. 

One great cause of the queen'is unpopularity in London 
originated from the unprincipled manner in which she 
exercised her influence to compel all vessels fre^hted 
with corn, wool, or any pecuharly valuable cargo, to 
unlade their cargoes at her hithe, or quay, called Queen* 
hithe, because at that port, the dues of which formed a 
part of the revenues of the queens-consort of England, 
the tolls were paid according to the value of the lading.* 
This arbitrary mode of proceeding was without parallel 

« 

I M. Paris. 2 Regal Anoals, quoted Speed. 

3 tiarriton^e Survej of JUondon. 
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oa tbe part of her predeoesson^ and was conaidered as 
a serious grievance by the masters of vessels and mer- 
chants in generaU At last Eleanor, for a certain sum 
of money^ sold her rights in this quay to her hrother-in« 
law, Richard, Earl of Cornwall, who, for a^quit-rent of 
£fty pounds per annum, let it as a fee-farm to John 
Gisors, the mayor of London, for the sake of putting an 
end to the perpetual disputes between the merchants of 
London and the queen.^ 

In order to annov the citizens of London, Ilenrv, 
during the disputes regarding the queen's gold, revived 
the old Saxon custom of conveniuij folkinotcs, and bv 
this means reminded the commons, as the great body of 
his subjects were called, that they liad a political exist- 
ence no less than the baiuns of England, and they. never 
again forgot it. 

Modern writers have asserted that there was no mid- 
dle clas< in the days of the Plantagcnets — what then, 
mav we ask, were the citizens of London, those munifi- 
cent and high-spirited merchants, whose wealth so often 
in this reign excited tlie cupidity of the court ? 

If the conduct of the king and queen towards tins class 
of their subjects had been guided by a more enhghtened 
policy, they might have found in their loyal affection no 
triviaii support against Leicester, and the disaiiected aris- 
tocracy of EuLdand; but, excited by the rapacity of 
Eleanor, the king pillaged and outraged tlie citizens, till 
they threw their weight into tbe scale of the mighty 
adversary of the monarchy. 

Queen Eleanor was somewhat relieved from her pecu- 
niary difficulties by the death of the queen-mother Isabella ' 
in 1246. She was put, after this event, in full possession 
of the dower lands appointed for the English queens ; she 
however appropriated her replenished purse to the use of 
her mother, wno, now a widow, paid another visit to 
England, to the great indignation of Henry. The Jiing 
^as discontented at the manner in which Count Beienger 

* Harrison's Survey of Tjondon. 

2 Harrison's Survey of London, This work marks the important 
ineidsiU of the folkmotes, which were used by tbe king to exotU tiirbi:^- 
lenoe in thf ^ity ag ftinit tb« maglatnte wl)9 h«4 oflmed. 
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had disposed of Provence, to the exclusion of his eldest 
daughters: He was, besides* very little able to afford 
gifts to his wife's mother, since he had not at that very 
time wherewithal to meet his household expenses. He 
was advised, as the parliament refused to assist him with 
more money, to raise the sum required to satisfy his 
clamourous creditors by selling his plate and jewels. 

'* But where shall I find purchasers, if money be so 
scarce?" demanded tfic king. " In the city of London,** 
was the reply. On tliis, Henry petulantly observed, " If 
the treasures of Auirustus Caesar were in the market, the 
city of London wui ld purchase them, I suppose. Those 
clownish citizens, wliu call themselves barons, are au 
inexhaustible treasury in themselves."* 

With tlie determination of participating in some of this 
envied weahh, Henry and Eleanor thought proper to 
keep the Christmas of 1248 in the city of London, and 
extorted presents frr^m the most liberal of the leading 
men there, to tlie amount of upwards 'of two thousand 
marks.* This was, however, far from satisfy mg tlie 
royal visiters. Henry complained that he had not been 
treated with sufHcient respect, and to testify his displea- 
sure, proclaimed a fair in Tothill-fields for the benefit of 
the n^en of Westminster, which was to last a fortnight, 
and during that period lie forbade the citizens of London 
to open their shops for any sort of tralhc, to the great 
injury of trade.^ 

In Henry's thirty-fourth year occurs his order to the 
master of the Temple, that he deliver to Henry of the 
Wardrobe for two years' use, " a certain great book 
which is at his house in London, written in French, con- 
taining the acts of the King of Antioch and of other 
Kings." It had been compiled and illuminated under the 
care of Henry himself, and if it was, as supposed, relating 
to the crusading Provengal princes of Antioch, it would 
be a valuable history.'* 

The extreme straits to which the king and queen were 
at times reduced for the money so profusely lavished, 

• 

' M. Paris. Speed. « Survey of London. » Stow. 

< CloM RoUi, quoted by Bray ley. Hiit Pat we of WertmiDiter. 
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may be gathered from the fact that in the t weiity*teveDth 
year of his reign, Henry, being without the means of 
paying the ofHcers of the chapel royal at Windsor, issued 
an order to John Mansel, directing him to pawn the most 
valuable image of the Virgin Mary for the sum required, 
but under especial condition that this hallowed pledge be 
deposited in a decent place.* 

in the year 1249/tb6 royal coffers being entirely ex- 
hausted, and the parliament refusing to grant any aid, 
Henry proceeded to practice the degrading expedient of 
soUcitii^ loans and gifts of every person of condition who 
entered bis presence, assuring them 'Uhat it would be a 

greater act of charity to bestow money on him than on 
lose who went from door* to door begging an alms.'** 
The kmg and queen were next seized with an unwonted 
fit of economy, and not only forbore to make expensive 
grants and donations, but put all their servants on short 
allowance, abridged their wages, and refused to disburse 
any of the gratuities which the kings and queens of Eng- 
land had been accusluuied to bcstinv. Thev ceased to 
put on their royal robes,' and, to save ihc expense 
of keeping a table, they daily invited themselves, with 
iheir son. Prince Edward, and a chosen number of their 
foreign kindred or favourites, to dine with the rich 
men of the city of London, or the great men of the court, 
and manifestcLi much discontent unless presented with 
costly gifts at their departure, which they took not as 
obligations and proofs of loyal atlection to their persons,, 
but as matters of right. 

The cry of the land in that reign was against foreign 
influence and foreign oppression ; and it was a proverb, 
that no one but a Provencal or a Poictevin had any hopes 
of advancement either in the state or church; and which 
were field in the greatest abhorrence, the half-brothers 
of the king, or the uncles of the queen, it was difficult 
to say.* 

» Madox. 8 M. Paris. * Speed, 

< A foreign hintoriaD declare* Ibat the language of the English was in 
thia reign aa barbaroua aa their mannera. To add to other diaqoieta, 

there was a regtilar confusion of tongues, as iu Enq^land no man rightly 
uoderatood bis neighbour. It was a mark of nobility and guntU breed- 

8* 
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On St. Dunstan's day, 1251, Queen Eleanor's apart-* 
ments in Windsor Castle were struck by lightning, and 
the chimney of the room where she and the royal chil- 
dren were, was thrown down by the violence of the 
shock, and reduced to dust.^ In the parks many oaks 
were rent asunder and uprooted ; mills with tli* ir mil- 
lers, sheepfolds with their shepherds, and husband men in 
the fields, were, by the same awful storm, beated to the 
earth and destroyed. 

Tfie year, however, closed, more auspiciously than it 
conimcnccd, witli tfie espousals of the Princess Margaret, 
the eldest dnnirhter of Henry and Eleanor, then in her 
tenth year, to the young king of Scotland, Alexander III., 
who was about twelve. The nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp at York, where the royal families 
of England and Scotland kept their Christmas to- 
gether. 

The youthfnl bridegroom was knighted by King Henry 
in York Catlictiral on Christmas-day, in the presence of 
the whole court, and the next mornincj the marria2:e was 
solemnized at an early hour. Henry endeavoured to y)er- 
suade the vounir Alexander to nay him homac^e for the 
realm of fcJcotland; but the princely boy excused hin^seif 
with good address from the performance of tliis important 
ceremony,^ by replying that he came to York to be 

ing for people to converse in Nornian-French, or in Provcncja! : and 
many aticcted Uieso languaj^ca kv ho knew them nut All the queeirs 
court 8pr>he Provengal; the law acknowledged no language bot Norman* 
French, the chiircb nothing but Latin, the people a corrupted Saxon ; 
therefore, \n addition to her other niisfortunp?, pnor Eujrland had to 
endure llie plagues of the Tower of Bubel. Some use," says a con. 
temporary writer, **8trange gibbering, chattering, wafBi\g and grating; 
then the Northumbree tongue (and especially at York) is so sharp, 
flitting, froy ting, and uns hape, that we Southron men may not under, 
frland that languaq^t — Trerisa. Here we see the diflfcrcnt elements out 
of which ro»ic our i:^ng)i!$l) language in an actual state of struggle and 
ferment. The long alliance with Prorenee certainly threw into the 
compotiition of tiie rising language its share of harmony and elegance, 
and the long reign of Eleanor of Provence, and her constant cotnmuni- 
tion with her own country^ aided f his transfusion. It is a curious cir* 
cumstancc, that the proclamations in order to preserve the king's peace, 
or at least to make the 6ndeaYour» had to be read in three languages— 
Baxon, French, and Latin. 
1 Stowe. , > Chrooieles of Mailros. 
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rnarried, not to discuss an affair on which he, being a 
minor, could determine uothing without consulting the 
states of his kingdonn." Henry, fiiiJuig his son-in-law - 
was of so determined a spirit, could not find it in his ■ 
heart to break up the nuptial festivities by insisiing on his 
demand, especially as the archbishop of York iiad gene- 
rously promised to be at the expense of all the entertain- 
ment, which cost hini upwards of lour thousand marks, 
"and six hundred oxen, wljich," says Matthew Paris, 
'* were all consumed at one meal."' 

More worthy of remembrance, liDwever, than these 
enormous devourings of the hospitable archbishop's beef, 
does the worthy chronicler consider the dignified and 
princely conduct of the youthful majesty of Scotland at 
iiis bridal feast, and the amiable manner in which he sup- 
plicated, on his knees, with clasped hands, to his royal 
father-in-law, for the pardon of Philij) Lovel, one of his 
ministers, who lay under the king's heavy displeasure at 
that time. The royal bride joined in the petition, kneel- 
ing with her newly-wedded lord at her father's feet, and 
hanging on his garments. Henry was so moved by the 
artless earnestness of their supplications, as to be only 
able to articulate one word, "Willingly," and all who sat 
at the feast melted into tears of tenderness and admira- 
tion* The object for whom these interesting pleaders 
used such powerful intercessions was an unworthy pecu- 
lator, convicted of receiving bribes in the discharge of his 
office; nevertheless, the misjudging sovereign was pei*- 
suaded, by the engaging prattle of two inexperienced 
children, to invest him with the tempting office of trea- 
surer. No doubt the royal supplicants had received their 
cue from the queen, or some person who possessed 
the means of influencing them to make an appeal in 
favour of Lovel, for It is very improbable that at their 
tender age they would have thought of him at such a 
time. 

The extravagance of dress at these nuptials has been 
noted by many writers. Matthew Paris declares the 
nobility were arrayed in vests of silk called cointoises, 

I Matthew Par». Spee4 
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or quintiM: and the day after the nuptial ceremony » the 
Queen of England and her ladies laid these new robes 
aside, and appeared clad in others still more costly, and 
of a new pattern. The robes quintiseSf thus named to 
express their fanciful quaintness, were upper, or super* 
tunics, with no sleeves, or very short ones» bordered with 
vandyking or scolloping, worked and notched in various 
patterns ; scarfs were worn by knights H la quintise, 
meaning that they were ornamented with a notched 
border. Tlie qitiniise robe was worn by Queen Eleanor 
so long before and behiiul, ;is lo trail on the ground, and 
was held up wiili one liand, lest her ste})s should be 
impeded. The Roman de la Rose, speaking of these 
garments first worn by Eleanor and her court, counsels 
the ladies, if their feet and ankles be not small and 
deUcate, to let their robes fall on the pavemom and hide 
them, whilst those wliosc feel are of a beautiful form may 
hold up the robe in front, for the convenience of stepping 
along briskly. He uncivilly compares the hidies to pies 
and peacocks, which, he says, *' delight in feathers of 
various colours ; so do our court ladies. The pies have 
long tails that train in the dirt, but the ladies make their 
tails a thousand times longer than tlie peacocks and the 
pies." 

Lndies' head-dresses were simrnlarlv elof^ant in the 
youth and middle age of this beautiful queen; the hair 
was gathered up under a golden network, over which 
was thrown the veil or coverchef. Those women who 
ventured to walk in the street with only the caul, garland, 
and bandeaus, without the sheltering veil or coverchef, 
were deemed improper characters, and liable to insult. 
The unmarried females wore their hair flowing in ringlets 
on the shoulders; or, if their tresses were very long and 
luxuriant, braided in two tails, and tied with ribands or 
a knot of gems at the ends. The veil, surmounted with 
a bandeaut was assumed when they rode or walked in 
the open ain The queen is sometimes represented with 
the homely gorget or wimple, in illuminations of that 
time. The goreet fashion imitated, in cambric or lawn, 
the knights' helmet, with an aperture cut like the vizor 
for the face to peep through; and very lovely that face 
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must have been which did not look ugly through so 
hideon? an envelope. 

The ielicity which the king and queen enjoyed in the 
magnilicent celebration of their daughter's union with the 
Scottish Kuig, was interrupted by the return of Henry's 
discarded favourite, Sunon de Montibrt, Earl of Leicester, 
who had passed six years in a sort of honourable banish- 
ment, as governor of Gascony. Deputies had been sent 
from that province with complaints of Leicester's tyranni- 
cal conduct, and he, having succeeded in refuting tlie 
charges of his Gascon foes, proceeded to call upon the king 
to reward him for his services, reminding him of his royal 
promise to that effect. Henry, with infinite scorn, replied, 
that he did not consider himself obliged to keep his 
inrord with a traitor." 

Leicester fiercely told the sovereign " he lied, and 
were he not his king he would make him eat his words 
adding, ^ that it was scarcely possible to believe he was 
a Christian, or ever had made confession of his sins." 

Yes/' replied the king, I am a Christiany and have 
often been at confession." 

** What signifies confession," retorted the earl, without 
repentance?" 

" I never repented of any thing so much in my life," 
rejoined the insulted monarch, as having bestowed 
favours on one who has so little gratitude and such ill 
manners." 

After this characteristic dialogue, there was nothing 
but hatred between the king and his insolent brother-in* 
law. 

To add to the troubles of the king and queen at this 
juncture, even so late as the year 1252, the validity of 
his marriage with Eleanor was perpetually agitated at 
the court of Rome, owing to the king's capricious breach 
of promise with the Countess of Ponthieu and this year 
he was forced to obtain bulls at a great expense nom 
Pope Innocent, declaring the contract of the King of 
England with Joanna (who had been long married to the 
King of Gkstile) null and void, and his marriage with 

♦ 

< Fcedera, vol. i. 



Eleanor of Provence good matrimony. In a little time 
we shall see the heir of Henry and the young daughter 
of Joanna enter into wedlock. 

Henry's temper now became so irascible, that he 
quarrelled with his best friends ; he was impolitic enough 
to increase the ill-will of the clergy by dcinaiiding of 
them a tenth of their revenues, at a rack-rent for three 
years, towartis the expenses of a projected crusade. 

Henry sent for the bishop of Ely, w ho appeared to 
have great influence with his brethren, and endeavoured 
by flattering caresses to secure his interest ; but when that 
conscientious prulate attempted to reason with him on 
the folly of his conduct, Henry angrily retorted, " that 
he did not require any of his counsels," and ordered his 
officers " to turn him out of doors for an iii-bred fellow as 
he was.'** 

Louis IX. of France, and the gallant retinue of noble 
crusaders, by whom he had been attended on his ill- 
starred expedition to Palestnie, w^ere at this time lan- 
guishing in the most doleful captivity, and the flower of 
the French chivalry had fallen victims either to the 
pesldence or the sword. The luxurious Eleanor of Pro- 
vence 'talked of accompanying her feeble-minded lord in 
a crusade for their aid, but it was not probable that she 
would abandon her painted chambers and jewelled pomp 
to expose herself to the peril of hard-ships and privations 
like those which her sister was suiTering at Damietta. 

The queen was this year, again, in imminent danger 
from a thunder storm ; she was with her children visiting 
the abbey of St. Albans when lightning struck the chimney 
of her chamber and shivered it to pieces* The abbey 
laundry burst into flames; while such a commotion was 
raised by the elements that the king's chief justice, (who 
was escorting two treasure carts, and had accepted 
hospitality at the abbey) thinking the w hole structure was 
devoted to destruction, rushed forth into the highway, 
with two friars, and as they went they fancied a flaming 
torch or a drawn sword preceded them.' 

The same summer Henry made preparations forgoing 

> M. Parii. > Hist, of the Abbey of 8t. Albans. 
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in person to qncU the formidable revolt in Guienne, 
occasioned by the rerall of iho Earl of [.cicestcr and the 
TnisETOvernment of Prince Edward, who lidd been ap- 
pointed as his successor, in the fourteenth year oi his 
age. 

Queen Eleanor, being near her confinement, did not 
accompany the king, but was solemnly invested by her 
departing I' ll 1 with the regency of the kingdom, joiiitly 
with his brother Riehard, Earl of Cornwall, the iiusband 
of her sister Sancha of Provenee. Wliile Henry was 
waiting in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth for a lavour- 
able wind, he made his will, whi'"h is a very micrestiug 
document, aflurdinLj proof of his atiection for his queen, 
and the unbounded confidence which he reposed in her. 

HSNRY THE THIRB^S WILL.^ 

I, Henry, King of England, Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, on the Tuesday after St. 
Peter and St« Paul, in the year of grace at South- 
wick,* proposing to go to Gascony, I make my will in 
the form following: — I will that my body be buried in 
the church of the blessed Edward of Westminster, there 
being no impediment — having formerly appointed my 
body to be buried in tiie New Temple of London. I 
commit the guardianship of Edwaitl, my eldest son and 
heir, and of my other children, and of my kingdom of 
England, and all my other lands in Wales, and Ireland, 
and Gascony, to my illustrious Queen Eleanor, until they 
arrive at full age. Also, I bequeath the cross which tfcie 
Countess of Kent gave me, to the small altar of the afore- 
said Church of Westminster.*' 

Though he lived many } ears after, Henry never made 
another will. 

King Henry, attended by the greater number of his 
barons, sailed from Portsmouth, August 6th: he arrived 
at Bordeaux on the 15th of the same month, and took 
the command olT his army in person. 

On the 25th of November, Eleanor gave birth to a 

t Nicoias's TesUracntA Vetutta* > A emwi seir Portamoatb. 
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daughter in London, who was christened with great 
pomp by the Archbishop of Canterbury» the oueen's 
uncle* That primate, also standing godfather tor the 
infant princess, bestowed upon her the name of Katha- 
rine, because she was bom on St Katharines day. She 
died very young, and was buried in Westminster Abbey 
by her two brothers, Richard and John, the third and 
fourth sons of Henry and Eleanor, who had preceded 
her to the tomb. These royal children repose in the 
space between the chapels of St. Edward aiid St. 
Beunet.^ 

1 Speed. 
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CHAPTER U. 



When Henry IIL appointed Eleanor regent of Eng- 
land, he left the great seal in her custody, but enclosed 
in its casket, sealed with the impression of his own privy 
seal, and with the signets of his brother, Richard^ Earl of 
Cornwall, and others of his council. 

Eleanor was directed to govern by the advice of her 
royal brother-in-law, but the regal power was vested in 
her; and we find that pleas were holden before her, and 
the king's council, in the Court of Exchequer, during 
Henry^s absence in Gascony. ''At this time,'^ sa^s 
Madox,^ " the queen was cusios rc^t and sat Dice 
regis,*** We have thus an instance of a queen-consort 
pmonning not only the functions of a sovereign in the 
absence of the monarch, but acting as a judge in. the 
highest court of judicature, curia regis. There can be 
no doubt but this princess took her seat on the King's 
Bench*^ 

No sooner had Queen Eleanor got the reins of 
empire in her own hands, unrestrained by the counter- 
balancing power of the great Earl of Lieicester, who had 

> MmIoz. Hlitmy of Eseheqoer, cbapb ii i*. 47. 

2 Hislory of EnneqiMr. Jndioatofe of the king's court. 

3 Placita coram domina re;^ina et consilio doraina regii in crastino 
nativitatis ps Mariae anno 37* Hen. IX. Ex sigula rotulor. aoni illiua 
menofl Thes. et camerar. Rot. 1. 4. 
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volunteered his services to King Henry against the 
insurgent Gascons, than she proceeded to play the 
sovereign in a more despotic manner, in one instance at 
least, than had ever been attempted by the mightiest 
monarch of the Norman line. Remembering her former 
disputes with the city of London, she now tooii the 
opportunity of gratifying her revenge and covetousness 
at the same time, by demanding of their magistrates 
the payment of a la r ere sum which sFie insisted they 
owed her for aurum regincBy or queen-gold, — a due 
which the queens of England were entitled to claim on 
every tenth mark paid to the king, as voluntary fines 
for the royal good- will, in the renewals of leases on 
crown lands, or the grunting of charters: hnt Eleanor, 
in this instance, most unreasonably demanded iier queen- 
gold on variousr enormous fines that had been un- 
righteously and vexatiously extorted by tlie king from 
ptoodered merchants and citizens of London. For the 
fion-payroent of this unjust claim £leanor> in a yery 
summary manner, committed the gheriffs of London^ 
Richard Picard and John de Northamptoo, to the Mar« 
shaisea priaoD, in the year 1254;^ and the same year she 
again committed them, together with Richard Har<leU» 
draper, the mayor, to the same pri80D« for arreara of aa 
aid towards the war m Gascoey* 

These arbitrary proceedings of tine queen-regeat were 
regarded with indignant astonishment by a city goveiaed 
by laws peculiar to itself, — ^London being, in fact, a 
republic within a monarchy, whose privileges had hitherto 
been respected by the most despotic sovereigns. It had 
been hoped that Richard, £arl of Cornwall, Eleanor's 
coadjutor in the delegated regal power, would have re* 
, strained her from such reckless use, or rather we should 
saj abuse, of the authority with which she had been 
invested by her absent lord ; but since hU marriage with 
her sister, that prince had ceased to oppose the queen in 
any of her designs. 

The queen and the Countess of Cornwall made com* 
■ 

' Stow. Harrison. 
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mon cause, contriving to go\'ern between them the king 
and his brother, and, through thcfn, the whole realm, 
according to their owa pleasuie, wlicliier it were for good 

or evil. 

In the beginning of the year, Eicatior received instruc- 
tions froni ihe king to summon a |>;u liament, for the pur- 
pose ot demanding an aid tor can ving on the war iu 
Gascuny. But finding it impossible to obiaiii this grant, 
Queen Eleanor sent the king five hundred marks from 
her own private colVers, as a new year's gift, for tlie im- 
mediate relief oi his more pressing exigencies.* Henry 
then directed his brother to extort from the luckless Jews ■ 
the sum required for the nu|)tial festivities of his licir. As 
soon as Henry received the (ihttering fruits of this ini- 
quity» he sent fur Eleanor, to assist him in s^ junnderino; it 
away in the light and vain expenses in whicii liiey mutu- 
ally delighted, and to grace wiiii her presence the bridal 
cf their eldest son, Prince Edward.* 

Eleanor, who loved power well, but pleasure better, on 
this welcome summons resigned the cares of government 
to the Earl of G)rnwall, and» with her sister, the Countess 
of Cornwall, her second son, Prince Edmund, and a 
courtly retinue of ladies, knights, and nobles, sailed from 
Portsmouth on the 15th of May, and, landing at Bor- 
deaux, was joyfully welcomed by her husband and their 
heir, Frmce £idward> whom she had isot seea for upwards * 
of a year. 

She then crossed the Pjrrenees with her son, and having 
assisted at tho solemnization of his nuptials with the 
ia^Buita EleaDora of Castile, returned with the royal hride 
and bridegroom to King Henry, who was waiting for 
their arrival at Bordeaux. Instead of sailing firom 
thence to England, the queen persuaded Henry to accept 
tka invitation of Su Louis, her brother>uQclaw» to pass 
■ome days at his court with their train. 

At Chartres, Eleanor eojoyed the pleasure of embracinjy; 
her sister, the Queen of France, who, with King Louis 
and their nobles, there met and welcomed their ro^al 
guests, and conducted them with all due pomp to Paruk' 

• Stow*sAniiat0. iU,Fnk^ sM^Ptrii. M. WeitmuMr^ 
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King Henry and Queen Eleanor had in their house* 

hold train^a thousand choice and excellent horses, besides 
carriages, sumptcr-mules, and coursers. King Louis 
assigned the palace of liic Old Temple for the residence 
of his royal guests ; a domicile that could almost furnish 
accoiiuiioda.tions Tor an army. The morning after their 
arrival, Henry distributed very abunrlant ahns among the 
Parisian ymor, and made a splendid entertainment for the 
relatives of lus queen, which was in memory of its mag- 
nificence, and the number of crowned heads present, 
called the Feast of Kings.* Contemporary chroniclers 
record that neither Ahasuerus, Arthur, nor Charlemagne, 
ever equalled this feast in any of tlieir far-famed dujngs. 
King Henry sat at table on the right hand of the Kmg 
of France, and the King of Navarre on the left. King 
Louis, with the princely courtesy and meekness which 
so much characterized the roval saint of France, con- 
tended much that the King of England should take the 
place of hniiour; but TTenry refused to do so, alleging 
that the KiuL"; of France was his suzerain, in alhision to 
the lands which lie held of him as a vassal peer of France; 
on which Louis, in acknowledgment of the compliment, 
softly rejoined, Would to God that every one had his 
rights without oHcnce.*** 

At this memorable entertainment. Queen Eleanor en-» 
joyed the happiness of a reunion with her four sisters 
and their children, and her mother, the Countess of 
Provence* After the royal family of Engiand had re- 
ceivedy during a sojourn of eight days in Paris, all the 
honour ^hich the pow«r of the king and the wealth of 
the fair realm of France could bestow, they took their 
leave of these pleasant scenes. The king and the court 
of France accompanied them one day's journey. 

Eleanor and her husband landed at Dover on the 5th 
of January, 1255, and on the 27th made their public 
entry into London with extraordinary pomp. They re« 

» M. Paris. 

3 M. Fans. The King of Fraoce nliudcd to the detentioD of Nor* 
BMUidv Slid Anion* Um inboriluios of tho Hooto of FlwlMoiDitL 
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cmmA a fnnssmi of a husdfed pounds tleiliii^ vrimek 
citizeoa of Londoa were accustomed to give od mM 
occafioiii$ but as Henry did not seem satisfied, tbqr 
added a rich piece of plate of exqaisite workmanship, 
wincfa pleasedt but certainly did not coQieiit« this most 
acquisitive of all our monarchs* since a few days after 
he extorted a fine of three thousand marks from them» 
on the firivolous pretence of the escape of a priest bom ' 
Newgate who was accused of munler. It was yery 
evident ^to the citiaens that £leanpr had not forgotten 
their resliAance of her illegal exactions, for much strifi^ 
ensued regarding her claims.* 

Eleanor, who was probably ambitious of being the 
mother of as many crowned heads as those by whom she 
had seen the Countess of Provence proudly surrounded at 
the feast of kings, was much elated at the pope sendintr 
her second son, Prince Edmund, then about ten years old. 
a ring whereby he professed to invest him with ihe king- 
dom of Sicily. But the delight of King Henry at the 
iinairiiiary uiuleiiiient of his favourite son exceeded all 
bounds. He caused a seal lo be made, with the effigies 
of the young prince enthroned, Ijearing the sceptre and 
orb of sovereignty, and crowned with the royal diadem 
of Sicily;^ he next prepared to rush madly into an ex|M n- 
sive and unpopular war, for the purpose of establishuig 
the chimerical claims of the boy to this shadowy dignity. 
Henry was only deterred from pm suing liis design by 
rutnuurs of an alarming nature touching the king and 
queen of Scots; Queen Eleanor having been informed that 
they were deprived of royal power aod kept in close cou- 

' In addition to this imposition, Henry forced the liondoncrs to p«y 
fourponcc a day for the luaiiileiiunoe oi a white i>ear which he kept in 
the Tower «f Londoa, htvinir mz yeart previeotly commandeil the sheriift 
oTIibiidoa to provide a muzzle, an iroa elwin, and a oord, tat ike me of 
the said royal pet, while fishing' in the river Thames. 

Henry appears to have bad a mighty predilection for wild beasts. The 
menagerie at the Tower wae fiMtned in bia reign, commencing with three 
leopards, which his brother ia-law, the emperor, proientcd to him. Then 
he had an elephant, which wis so hi^rhly prized by him, that on ils de- 
cna^^p hp i'^sucd a writ lo the non^tihln of the 'I'nw; r tn deliver ihc bones 
t)t the eiepimnt lately buried in tlic Tower ditcJ) lo tiie tiucrialun oi West* 
mintter, to makc-yier«oC«lut Iw had^enjoiiMd him to do« 

«Spaed. 
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finement by the regents. Sir John Baliol and the Comyns, 
who were the next heirs to the Scottiafa crown. The 
maternal anxiety of the queen being very painfully excited 
by these reports, she privately despatched her physician^ 
a person in whose sagacity she could confide, into Scot- 
land, to ascertain the real situation of her daughter. This 
trusty agent ascertained that the king and queen of Scots 
were both imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, but in 
separate apartments; and haying succeeded in gaining a 
secret interview with the young queen, she gave him a 
lamentable account of her treatment ever since her mar- 
riage; having been rudely torn/* she said,*'' from her 
royal husband, and kept apart from him in a doleful damp 
place, the bad air of which had serious! s injured her health; 
and, so far from having any share in the government, 
they were treated with the utmost contumely, and were 
in daily peril of their Uves.'* 

While the fate of the young King and Queen of Scot- 
land was in suspense, the materntu anxiety of Eieanor 
was of the most poignant nature. She accompanied 
her royal lord on a northern campaign, which he under- 
took on this occasion, constantly urging him to exert 
himself for the benefit of his child. Before the Earl of 
Gloucester, whom he had sent to the aid of the young 
queen, cuuld lurward news of his mission into England, 
Eleanor's trouble of niind brought on a violent illness, 
and she was confined to her bed at Wark Castle,* with 
small hopes of her life.^ At last tidings came that Glou- 

1 Rymcr*8 Foedera. 

* There is among the Towrr rccorfls a lette r from Tlcnry, dated from 
Wark, September 13th, evidenliy wnL'cn wliilc he w:is yet in suspense 
as to the result of thia affair, enjoinmg ''liis dear son Edward of West- 
tnintter, and his treuurer, Philip Lovel, by the love and faith thoy owe 
iiim, to keep the feaato of his favourite saint, Edward the Coofeiiaor, With 
all due pomp, the same as if himself were present ; aiid to make an offer, 
ing in gold for himself, for the queen and tho royal children ; also that 
thoy caute to be touched the silver cross on the great altar at Westmin- 
ster, and offer a plate of gold weighing one ounce, the same as was cus. 
tomary to be done when the kinp was present at the mass of St. Edward ; 
and that they cause to come solemnly to Westnunster, on St. Edward's 
day, the procession ot the church of 8t. Margaret, and ail the processions 
of the eitj of London, with wax-lig^hts, as the king hath oominanded the 
nuiyor and the honest men of London." Henry oonclodes with t^m- 
mandingf both halls of the palncc nt Westmiaster lo be 6Ued with pot* 
men and womeu to be fed at Jiis expense. 
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ceiler and Iftnie] gained admittance into the casde of 
Edinburgh by ammins the dress of tenants of Baliol the 
govemori andt in this dii^isey they were enabled to ^ive 
secret access to their followers, by whom the gamson 
was surprised, and the rescued king and queen restored 
to each other. 

Their cruel jailers, BaHoI and Ross, were brought to 
Kinff Henry at Alnwick to answer for their treasons; but 
on wmr throwing themselves at his feet and imploring for 
mercy, he forgave them; but as Baliol was his own sub- 
ject he mulcted him in a heavy fine, which he re^rved 
for his own private use. 

He then sent for the young King and Queen of Scot- 
land to join him at Ahiwick, where the King of Scotland 
soleii^nly chose him to be his guaidiaa duiuig tlie rest of 
his minority. 

Queen Eleanor's illness continued to detain her at 
Wark Castle, even after her mind was relieved of the 
anxiety whicii had caused her sickness. Her indispo- 
sition and extreme desire of her daughter's company 
are certified in a letter of King Henry to his son-in-kiw, 
the King of Scotland, dated the 20th of September, 
1255/ in which Henry specifies '* that the Queen of Scot- 
land is to remain with the sick queen, her mother, his 
beloved consort, at Wark Castle, till the said queen is 
sufficiently recovered to be. capable of travelling south- 
ward." 

On Eleanor's convalescence, the King and Queen of 
Scotland accompanied her and Kiiiir Henry to Wood- 
stock, where she kept her court with more than ordinary 
splendonr, to relebrale tlieir deliverance from their adver- 
sity. There were then three kings and three queens at 
Woodstock with their retinues.^ Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
having obtained his election as successor to the emperor 
of Germany, had assumed the title of king of the Romans, 
while his consort Queen Eleanor's sister took also royal 
state and title. 

After exhausting ail the pleasures that the sylvan palace 
of Woodstock^ its extensive chase and pleasance, could 

< Rjomr** Fflsdert. * MrIUmw Farit. M. WetHnuiiter, 
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afford, tfaay proceeded to Loodony where, in die month of 
February^* the three kinge and queens made their publie 
entry, wearing their crowns and royal robes*^ 

All this pomp and festivity was succeeded by a season 
of ^oom and care. The departure of the king and queen 
of Scotland was followed by that of the new king and 
queen of the Romans, who went to be crowned at Aiz- 
la'Ohapelley carrying with them seven hundred thousand 
pounds in sterling; money. A dreadful famine was^added 
to the public embarrassment occasioned by the drain on 
the specie. 

It was at this season of public misery that Eleanor, 
blinded by the selfish spirit of covetousness to the impo- 
licy of her conduct, chose to renew her demands of queen- 
gold on the city of London. These the king enfbroBd by 
writs of exchequer, himself sitting there in person,* and 
compelled the reluctant sherifis to distrain the citizens for 
the same. 

This year the queen lost her little daughter, the Prin- 
cess Katharine, whom she had borne to King Henry 

during his absence in the Gascon war. The kinir caused 
a most sumptuous mouunieat to be erecicd ior her in 
Westminster Abbey. 

There is among the Tower records an order to his 
treasurer and cliaioberlains of tlic treasury, to deliver to 
Master Simon de Wills five roaiks and a half for his 
expenses in bringing from London a certain brass image 
to be set on the royal infant's tomb, and for paying to 
Simon de Gloucester, the king's goldsmith, for a silver 
image for the like purpose, the sum of seventy marks. 

The ardent desire of the king and queen for the realiza- 
tion of their second soil's title as king of Sicily meeting 
with no encouragement, a little piece of stage efl'ect was 
devised by the sovereign, bv which he foolishly imanuied 
he shoui l move his obdurate barons to grant the pecu- • 
niary supplies for his darling project. Having caused 
tiie young prince to be attired in the graceful costume of 
a Sicilian kinc^, he at the opening of the parliament pre- 
sented him to tiie assembly witiu the following speech ; 

1 Mutlbew Puis. s Stow's London^ 
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"Behold here, good people, my son lidmiinH, whom God 
of his gracious goodness hath called to the excellency of 
kiiigiy dignity; how comely and well worthy he is of all 
your favour, and how cruel and tyrannical must they be, 
who at this pinch would deny him etiiectual and seasona« 
ble help, both with money and advice!'*^ 

Of the latter, truth to tell, the barons were in no wise 
sparing, since ihey urged the king not to waste the blood 
and treasure of his suffering people on such a hopeless 
chimera ; but Henry, who was as firm in folly as he was 
unstable in well-doing, pertinacioasly returned to the 
charge, Dotwithstanding the strange insensibility manifest- 
ed by the peers to the comeliness of the young prince and 
the picturesque beauty of his Sicilian dress, for which the 
royal sire, in the fond weakness of paternal vanity, had ^ * 
condescended to bespeak the admiration of the stern as- 
sembly. The aid was finally obtained through the inter- 
ference of the pope's legate, but on condition that the 
sovereign should consider himself bound by the Oxford 
statutes. The object of those statutes was to reduce the 
power of the crown to a mere nominal authority. 

With so high a hand did the barons proceed, that at 
this crisis, when William de Valence, the "king's half-bro- 
ther, sent word to Leicester that he would not give up 
bis castles which had been bestowed upon him by the kins,** 
the stem dictator replied, Tell him, we will have ma 
castles or his bead.'' 

One day, as the mortified sovereign was proceeding by 
water to the Tower, he was overtaken by a tremendous 
thunder-storm, and in great alarim bade the boatman push 
for the first stairs, forgetting in his fright that they be- 
longed to Durham-house, where Leicester then dwelt 
The earl, with unwelcome courtesy, came to receive his 
royal brother-in-law as he landed* from the boat, telling 
him at the same time not to be alarmed, as the storm 
was spenf 

^ I am beyond measure afraid of thunder and lightnuag, 
but by the head of God I fear thee more than all the Ham* 

I M. Paris. 



der in the world," replied Henry witb as fierce a look as 
he could assume.* 

To which Leicester mildly rejoiued, "My lord, }ou 
are to blame to fear your only true and lirm friend, whose 
sole desire it is to preserve England from ruin, and your- 
self from the destruction which your false councillors are 
preparing fur you." 

Henry, far from contiding in these professions, took 
the earliest opportunity of leaving the tiDixdom, to seek 
assistance from the foreign connexions of his queen. In 
his absence the King and Queen of Scots arrived at 
Wuidsor Castle on a visit to Queen Eleanor. A few 
days after Henry's return. John, Duke of Bretagne, cruiie 
over to wed the Princess Beatrice. The Earl of Leicester 
allowed the king and queen ample supplies for the enter* 
tainment of these illustrious guests.* 

The court at Windsor had never been more numer- 
ously attended or more magnificently appointed than on 
this occasion ; but there was a pervading gloom on the 
mind of the royal parents, which the presence of their 
^est daughter and the marriage of their second failed to 
dissipate. The young Queen of Scotland passed the whole 
winter with her mother at Wiodsor Castle^ where she lay 
in of a daughter. 

The state of Henry's mind at the period preceding the 
barons' war may be gathered from his issuing directiooa 
to his painter. Master Williams, a monk of Westminster, 
to pabta pictnre for him of a king rescued by his dogs 
from an attack made upon him by his subjects. Philip 
Lovel, the king's treasurer, is ordered by this precept^ 
wiiich was issued on the fortieth year of Henry's re^, 
to disburse to the said Master Williams the full charges 
and expenses of executing this picture^ which is ordered 
to be placed in the wardrobe of Westminster^ where the 
king was accustomed to wash bis head« 

At this period^ the king and queen chiefly confined them- 
selves within one or other of the royal fortresses of Wind* 
sor or the Tower» both of which were strengthened und 

tM.PmrM. iT.Wikci. Rapin.. 
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prepared wiifi additional defences to stand a siege. After 
Henry had violated the provisions of (Oxford he toolv up 
his residence in tfic Tower of London, while Eleanor 
remained with a strong garrison to keep Windsor. The 
principal communication between these lortihed paiaots 
was by water. 

In 1261 di(^ the queen's sister, Sancha, Coimtcss of * 
Cornwall and (jueen of the Romans, for whom the king 
and queen made great lamentationsyaad gave her a mag* 
luhcont funeral. 

In that year the ro^ al j)arty gained such strength, that 
the Earl of Leicester found it most prudent to withdraw 
to the continent. Prince Edward returned to England^lo 
guard the realm while King Henry went to Gascony, 
where his presence was required, and where he fell mdk 
oi a quartan ague, which detained him there daring llie 
autmnn. 

While Prince Edward was carryng on the war again^ 
the Welch, Leicester's cause became more formidafc^e^ 
and in that mighty agitator returned almost at the 
aame time with the king^ to whom he caused the barons 
te present an address, reqoirtng him to confirm the Oxford 
statutes, adding a defiance to all who opposed them, the 
king, qoeen, and their royal children excepted. This 
eoraejption may be regarded, ali things considered, as a 
veiy rein&rk able piece of civility on the part of the reibrm* * 
tng barons of the Idth century. One of the most influential 
of these was Roger Btgod, Earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, to 
wkern in angry parlance King Henry said, What, sir^ 
Earl, are you so bokl with me, whose vassal peer you avet 
Conld I not issue my royal warrant fer threshing out all 
your comt** 

Ay,^ retorted the Earl, and cooUl I not in letum 
send yon the heads of the threshers V*^ 

Bold men would they have been who had ventured to 
undertake that office. A striking instance of the disre* 
l^ard of all moral restraints among the high and mighty 
m lliat reign of misery, may be seen in the lawless rob- 
bery committed by the heir apparent of the realm on the 

t M. Paris. 
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treasury of the Ktiights Templars, in the year 1263. 
Those military monks, it is well known, were not only 
the masters of great wealth, but acted as bankers and 
rnoney-brokers to all Europe, lending sums on rich pledges 
at usurious interest 

Queen Eleanor, at the commencement of the troubles 
in whicii her reckless counsels had involved the king, had 
deposited har jewels lor security with this fraternity, who 
had advanced a sum of money upon them. On the return 
of Prince Edward from his victorious campaign in Wales, 
^ding iiiiii self without the means of disbursing the arrears 
of pay which he owed to the troops, and unwilling to 
disband men for whom he foresaw his father's cause 
would stand in need, he marched straightway to the 
Temple, and told the master that it was his pleasure tp 
see the jewels of the queen his mother, as he understood 
they were not safely kept. On this excuse he entered the 
treasury, and broke open the coffers of many persons who 
had lodged their money and pledges for security in the 
hands of the '^I'ernplars, and seized ten thousand pounds 
sterling, principally belonging to the citizens of London, 
which together with the queen's jewels, he carried off to 
the royal fortress of Windsor.^ 

A few months afterwards the queen pawned these 
jewels a second time to her sister's husband, the kii^ of 
France ; that monarch probably regarding the robbery of 
the Templars as a very small sin.' ^ 

The active part taken by Queen Eleanor and her 
eldest son in the mismanagement of the king's affairs at 
this critical period, is recorded by Matthew Paris, who 
is certainly a credible witness, and one who had every 
means of information on the subject, since, from the great 
respect in which his talents were held by King Henry, 
he was invited to dine at the royal table every day, and, 

^ Chronicle of Dun mow. Annalt of St Anfiutine. RafiUi, Harri- 

mou'b Survey of London, &c. ice. 

s For Loais had permitted his attached friend and follower, the Lord 
do Joinville, who triumphantly weofds the ftet in hit ohroniele of the 
crusade, to lireak open the treaeore-chests of thit wealthy fraturnity <^ 

the church militant at Damictta with a sledge-hammer, and tnke frnm 
thence the sum required to make up liia ransom. JoiayiUe'a Chronicle, 
Vie de St* LouU, 
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as he himself states, frequently wrote in the presence and 
from the dictation of the king. Neither Heiii \' nor 
Eleanor were probably aware how oft liiat sly monk 
took notes of their foolisli sayings and evil doings to 
enrich his dcli^izhtkd chronicle, for the bcnelil of distant 
generations, with Miaiiy a choice anecdote illustrative of 
the personal history of royalty in the thirteenth century. 

Robert of Gloucester, a contemporary, thus notices the 
proceedings of tiie queen, and Prince Edward's political 
opinions. 

« 

**Tbe qaeen went beyond the sea, the king's brethren aUo 
And ever thejr •trove the charter to undo; 
They purchased that Ihc pope should assoil, I wis, 
Of the oath, and the cbaitert and the kii^, and all hie. 

It was ever the queen*a thought (as much as slie tsoald think) 
To break the charter by some woman's wrenche * 
And thoQgh Sir Edward was proved a hardy knight and good« 
Yet thie aame charter was little to hie mood.** 

Many indeed were the wiles and evasions, very incon- 
sistent with the stern and soldier-like plainness of his 
character in after life, which were practised .bv the va- 
liant heir of England, while acting under the influence of 
his insincere mother, in the hope of circumyenting the 
barons by fraud, if not by force. 

In this year, notwithstanding the reluctance of the 
queen,' King Henry was induced to sign an amicable 
arrangement with the barons, by which he bound himself 
to confirm the provisions of Oxford. This agreement, 
which might have averted the storm of civil strife, was 
r^arded with fierce impatience by some of the destruc- 
tives of the thirteenth century, who, eager for plunder 
and athirst for blood, finding they were likely to be dis- 
appointed in the object "which had led them to rank them- 
selves on the side of the reforming barons and their great 
dictator Hontfort, raised a dreadful uproar in London 
against the unhappy Jews, whose weidth excited their 
envy and cupidity. 

^ Prononnccd wrenk, meaning twistiagf or wrenching the worde of 
Magna Charta from their clear and simple significatioo. 
2 M. Weatmineter. 
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T. Wikes, a contemponny chronicler, thus details the 
particulars of this tumult, which was the prelude to a 
personaF attack upon the queen. 

At the sound of St Paul's great bell, a numerous mob 
sallied forth, led en by Stephen Buckwell, the marshal of 
London, and John Fitz-John, a powerful baron. They 
killed and plundered many of these wretched people with* 
out mercjr. The ferocious leader, John FitzJohn, ran 
through with his sword, in cold blood, Kokben Abraham, 
the wealthiest Hebrew resident in London. Besides 
plundering and killing five hundred of this devoted race, 
the mob turned the rest out of their beds, undressed as 
they were, keeping them so the whole night. The next 
morning they commenced the work of plunder with such 
outrageous yells, that the queen, who was then at the 
Tower, seized with mortal tenor, got into her barge with 
many of her great ladies, the wives and daughters of the 
noblest, intending to escape by walur to Windsor Castle. 
But the raging populace, to whom she had rendered 
herself most obnoxious, as soon as they observed the royal 
barge on the river, made a general rush to the bridge, 
crying " Drown the witch ! — drown the witch at the 
same time peltinij the queen with mud, addressing the 
most abusive language to her, and endeavounng to sink 
the vessel by hurling down blocks of wood and stone of 
an enormous weight, which they tore from the unfinished 
buildings of the bridge. The poor ladies were pelted 
with rotten eggs, and sheeps' bones, and every thing vile.* 
If the queen had persisted in shooting the arch, the boat 
must have been swamped, or her vessel dashed to pieces 
by the formidable missiles that were aimed at her person. 
As it was, she with ditiiculty escaped the fury of the 
assailants by returning to the Tower. Not considering 
herself safe there, she took sanctuai} at night in the 
Bishop of London's palace at »St. Paul's, whence she was 
privately removed to Windsor Castle, where Prince Ed- 
ward and his troops were. This high-spirited prince 

> M&Uhew of Westmineter. Wikei. Speed. Rapin. ' >Ibid. 
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never forffave the Londoners for the insult they had 
offered to nis mother.* 

Though Eleanor had been a most unprincipled plun- 
derer of the Jews, whenever opportunity served, she was 
accused of patronising them, because great numbers of 
them had flocked into England at the time of her mar* 
riage with King Henry, the Provencal princes having 
always granted toleration to this people. Eleanor never 
forgot her terror at London bridge^ which had the effect 
of hurrying forward the civil war. At the time when 
the barons had agreed to refer their grievances to the 
arbitration of St. Louis, the brother-in-law of the queen. 
King Henry took Eleanor with him to France, and left 
her liere in October, 1264, vtrith her children, at the court 
of her sister Marguerite. 

The decision of St. Louis, though really a rational one, 
did not satisfy tlie barons, who protested against it on the 
grounds of family partiaHty, and England was forthwith 
involved in the flames of civil war. After Henry had 
placed his adored queen in security, and taken a tender 
leave of her and her young children, he returned to 
England to encounter the storm with more spirit and 
manliness than was usual to his character. 

On Passion Sunday, Henry gained a great victory at 
Northampton over the barons; he took his rebellious 
n^hew, the Earl of Leicester*s eldest son, prisoner, 
together with fourteen of the leading barons.* 

Henry used his victory with great moderation." At 

* MatUiew of Westminster, in his Flowers of Hiatory, dMails this 
outrage with some spirit, in tfie Tiatin of the clriister. 

2 In this action, the insurgent students of Oxtord, fifteen thousand in 
number, who fought under the banner of the university against the crown, 
were the moat formidable of Henry'a aaaailanta. When Ticterj declared 
in his &vour, the king would have inflicted a severe vengeance on them, 
.had he not been deterred by his counccllors, who in a g^reat fritrht re- 
minded him, **tiiat these bellicose students were the sons and Icindred of 
the tooblea, and magnates of the land, many of them the heira of hb own 
adherents withal, who had been carried away by the evil example of their 
companions, or excited by the misdirected ardour of youthf ul enthusiasni, 
to swell the ranks of the popular party ajg^ainpt him ; nnd if lie pIcw them, 
their blood would be terribly revenged ou iiiiu and luHf eveu by those 
Dobles who haght in liia caoae.** 

•Speed. i 
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the castle of Tollbridge^ the ftir Countess of Gloucester, 
the wife of one of the most inveterate of his foes, fell into* 
haa hands, but he generously set her at liberty, with the 
courteous remark, ''that he did.not war on ladies/' 

So well indeed had the royal cause prospered in the 
commencement of the struggle, that when the rival armies 
were encamped within six miles of ^ch other, near 
Lewes, the barons sent word to the king that they would 
give him thirty thousand marks if he would consent to a 
pacification. Prince Edward, who wasburning toavenge 
the insults which had been offered to the queen his 
mother, dissuaded Henry from accepting these terms, 
and the battle of Lewes followed. 

«^The tftncr and hta meime were in the priorie. 

When Simon came to field and raided his bannere; 

He sliewed forth fii- shield, his dragon full austere: 
The king said on high, ^ Simoo, je vous defie!" 

The battle of Lewes w^as lost throii^^^h the reckless fury 
with which the fiery heir of England pursued the flying 
Londoners, in order to avenc^c their incivihty in pelting 
his mother at their bridge. He followed them with his 
cavalry, shouting the name of Queen Eleanor, as far as 
Croydon, where he made a merciless slaughter of the 
hapless citizens. When he returned to the field of battle 
with his jaded cavalry, he found his father, who had lost 
the support of all the horse, taken prisoner with his uncle, 
the King of the Romans, and Edward had no other 
resource than surrendering himself to Leicester, who 
conveyed him with King Hemry as captive to the castle 
of Wallingford. 

The remnant of the royal army retreated to Bristol 
Castle, under the command of seven knights, who reared 
• seven banners on the walls. The queen was said by 
some to be safe in France, but old Robert of Gloucester 
asserts that she was espy'^ in the land for the purpose of 
liberating her brave son. Let this be as it may, she sent 
word to Sir Warren de Basingboume, her son's favourite 
knighty one of the gallant defenders of Bristol, that Wal- 

1 Concealed, 
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Hngford was but feebly guarded, and tbtt her ion raigk 
be leleasedtif he and the rest of the Bristol garrison 
would attack it by surprise. Directly SirWarienreceived 
the queen's message,he with three hundred horse crossed 
the country, and arrived at Wallingford on a Friday, just 
as the sun ^ose, and, right against All Hallows church 
made the first fierce attack on the castle, and won the 
outermost wall. The besieged defended themselves fu- 
riously with cross-bows and battle engines: at last they 
called out to Sir W&nren, that "if the^ wanted sire 
Edward the Prince they should have him, but bound 
hand and foot, and shot from the mangonel," a terrific 
war engine used for casting stones. As soon as the prince 
heard of this murderous intention, he demanded leave to 
speak with his friends, and coming on the wall, assured 
• ihcm, that if they persevered in his mother's intentions he 
should be destroyed. Whereupon Sir Warren and his 
chevaliers retired in great dejection. Simon de Monlfort, 
pretending to be angry for the violence offered to the 
prince his nephew, carried off all his royal prisoners for 
safer ivceping to Kenihvorth Castle, where Edward's 
aunt, his countess, was af)idirig, and who ottered her 
royal brothers and their sons "all the solace she could.** 
The queen, thus disappomted in the liberation of her 
gallant heir, soon after found a partisan in a lady strongly 
attached to her. This was J.ady Maud Mortimer. 
Lord Roger Mortimer had, much against the wishes of 
his lady, given his powerful aid to Leicester; but havinir 
received some affront since the victorv of Lewes, he now 
turned a complacent ear to the loyal pleadings of Lady 
Maud in behalf of tlic queen and her son . What all the 
valour of Sir Warren failed to accoiiij lish, the wit of 
woman effected. T^ady Mand Mortimer having sent her 
instructions to Prince Edward, lie made his escape by 
riding races with his attendants till he had tired thcfr 
horses, when he rode up to a thicket where Dame Maud 
had ambushed a swift steed. Mounting his gallant 
courser, Edward turned to his guard, and bade them 
^commend him to his sire the king, and tell him he 
would soon be at Uberty/' and then galloped off; while 

*10 
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an ajrmed party appeared on the opposite bili» a mile 
distant, aiKl diipla}^ the banner of Mortiiner. 

Why should halt a long talc? He off scaped ao, 
To the castle of Witrtnore, the way soon he took, 
There was joy and biiits enow when he came thither, 
To the My of tJiat outfe, damo Blaiid do Moftimer." 

During the captivity of her husband and son, it ia 
asserted that Eleanor of Proyence made more than one 
private visit to England ; but she ostensibly resided in ^ 
France with her younger children, under the kind pro- 
tection of her sister, Queen Marguerite. 

Immediately the tidiogs of the disastrous field at L^wes 
reached Eleanor, she borrowed all the money she could 
raise on her jewels and credit, and proceeded to muster 
forces and equip a fleet. Matthew of Westminster does • 
full justice to the energetic effi>rts of" this noble viiago," 
as he styles Queen Eleanor, for the liberation of her 
husband. " She succeeded," he says, " in gcttiog together 
a great ariny, comnrianded by so many dukes and earls 
as seemed incredible; aiid those who knew the strength 
and power of that army alllrmed, "that if they had once 
landed in England, they would presently have subdued 
the whole population of tlic country; but God in his 
mercy," continues the chronicler, " ordered it otherwise;" 
for, while the queen and her foreign troops remained 
w ind-bound on the other side of the water, the battle of 
Evesham was fought and won by her valiant son Prince 
Edward. Leicester had the audacity to proclaim that 
prince and all his loyal chivalry, traitors to the captive 
sovereign, for whose deliverance they had displayed their 
banners. 

There are letters in the Fcedera, written during Henry's 
captivity, addressed by him "to Queen Eleanor abiding 
in foreign parts," in which he assures her of his health 
and comfort, and continued affection for her and their 
children, and of his good hopes of a happy peace being 
soon established, through the blessnig of God, in his 
dominions. These letters are, how^ever, evidently written 
under the restraint and dictation of the Earl of Leicester, . 
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ttocse 4he capti^ monftrch daiires, nay coinmaiids» the 
oueeii to aosttfiii from any attemi>t8 to alt^ the state of 
ttkings, and charges her to exhort his heir not to interfere 
in any way against his will, which will he farther ex- 
plained bv Master Edward de C^l, the deacon of Wells, 
who is the bearer of these missives." They are dated 
Windsor, 18th of November, 1264.> 

Eleanor, of course, paid no regard to the forced man- 
dates of her unfortunate consort, but, like a faithful help- 
's mate in the time of trouble, exerted all the energies of her 
nature for his deliverance. Possessing the pen of a ready 
writer, she addressed the most persuasive letters to Urban 
IV. and his legates, setting forth the zeal and obedience 
her husband had ever shown to the church;^ she obtained 
bulls in favour of her party, which were of great service 
to tlie royal cause. 

The baitie of Evesham, was won by a coup de main, 
Leicester mistook Prince Edward's army for that of his 
own son, Simon de Montfort, which the prince; had inter- 
cepted and dispersed ; and when he had discovered his 
error, struck with consternation, he exclaimed aloud, 
** May the Lord iiave mercy on our souls, for our bodies 
are the prince's !" Leicester exposed his royal prisoner 
' and former benefactor, Kincr Henry, to liie shafts oF his 
own friends, by placing hnn in the front of the battle. 
Poor Henry was wounded with a jnvelin in the shoulder, 
and was in imminent danger of being slain by one of his 
royalist soldiers, who, mistaking him for one of Leices- 
ter's party, would have cut him down had he not cried 
out in a lamentable voice, " Slay me not, I am Henry of 
Winchester, your king." An officer, hearing this, ran 
to his assistance, rescued him from his perilous situation, 
and brought him to Prince Edward, who, greeting him 
with the tcnderest affection, knelt and implored his bless- 
ing, and then, leaving a strong guard for his protection, 
pursued his victorious career.* 

This battle was fought on the 4th of August, 1265, 

> Rymer's Foedera, vol. i. 2 Matthew of Westminster. 

< Bobtrt of Gloucester, in strains of ragged strength, bewails the death 
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fourteen rnqnths after the defeat and capture of the king 
at Lewes. Though great provocation hid been given to 
the king and every member of the royal family, there 
was not a single drop of blood shed on the scaffold after 
Uiis decisive triumpn* Henry, with all his faults and 
follies, was tender of human life, and mindful that the 
noblest prerogative of the crown is mercy. Neither is it 
recorded of Queen Eleanor that she ever caused a san- 
* guinary vengeance to be inflicted on any of h%r foes. 
King Henry, however, made the Londoners pay pretty 
dearly for the pelting they had bestowed on the high 
and mighty lady his companion.* At length he granted 

of Leicester, and describes the siagalar darkness wlitoh ororsbtdoved 
the fatal plain of Evesbam, ** whtlo England*! borons fboght afield.'* 

**Sttcii was the murlhcr of Kvesiiain, for battle none it was,". 

He proceeds to say, that the vletory was maeh displeasing^ to the 

Saviour, who sent a token of his anger by a darkness ovdr the middle 
earth, such as befeli when he died on the rood. For, 

** The while tlie good men at Evesham were slew, ' 
In the north-west a dark weather arose. 

Suddenly swart enow lint many iricri egros^ (terrified,) 
And overcnst rj!! through the land, that me fni<rht scarcely see. 
Grislier weather than it was might not on earth be i 
• Few dr<^ of rain fell, but they were large enow, 
Tokening well through the land when ihf<c men were slow,. 
For thirty mile then. This I saw, (Roberd 
That first this book made,) and I was sore afraid.** « 

1 He divested the city of its ancient charters, caused its posts and 
cbaifis to be taken away, and ordered the mayor, with a party of the 
principal citizens, to attend htm at Windsor, tt» confirm the instrument 
of tiieir own degradation, by affixing the seal ol the city to a written 
form of their snbmission to tbe royal mercy. When they arrived at 
Windsor, they w ere treated with the utmost contumely by the officers of 
the royal household, and committed to the custody of the constable of tfie 
ensile, who shut tliem up in the keep till llie lollowing day, when, as a great 
lavuur, they were bestowed in less alarming lodgings, ejtcept the mayor 
and fiiar of the most obnoxious to the royal cause, who were delivered to 
Prince Edward, and by him subjected to a rigoroos confinement tilllhey 
had paid ransom for their own persons, and consented to petition tiic " 
king to name a sum us the price of reconciliation with the city of Lon- 
don. Henry, not beinir a prince to whom earU Uane^ terms could 
be offered with imputiity^demanded the enormous fine of sixty thousand 
marks. But the iucklew citiasDS pleaded so movingly the Impossi* 
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a charter of remission for dimr mxm to his consort in tliese 
words :— 

Know ye, that in consideration of twenty thousand 

marks paid to us by our citizens of London, as an atone- 
ment for their great crimes and misdemeanours against 
us, our royal consort, our royal brother, Richard, King 
of the Romans, and our dear son Edw ard, ihul we have, 
and du, by these our presents, remit, forgive, acquit," &c. 
&c. &c. 

This enormous fine was not paid into the king's exche- 
quer, every farthing of it being devoted to Queen Elea- 
nor's use, and by her desire it was transmitted to certain 
persons in France who had supplied her with money at 
her need during her exile from England.^ 

As for Henry, he had a rich harvest of fines and 
confiscations granted by his obliging parliament, from 
the lands of the rebel barons. The " disinherited," as 
they were called, who were thus stripped of their patri- 
mony, having nothing more to lose than their lives, 
raised a fresh revolt nndcr the banner of Simon de Mont- 
fort, Leicester's ruined heir, who was also King Henry's 
nephew. 

The consequences of this rebellion were happily averted 
by the arrival of the queen, who landed at Dover, Octo- 
ber :^!)th, 1266, bringing with her the pope's legate, Car- 
dinal Ottobone, whom she had induced to visit England 
for the purpose of hurUng the anathema of the church 
against the rebel barons. Ottobone accordingly con- 
vened a synod, and solemnly excommunicated all the 
adherents of the late £arl of I^icester, whether living 
or dead, which bad a wonderful efifect in suppressing the 
insurrection. 

The discontented annalists of the era mention this event 
by saying that the queen returned with the legate, and that 
" together they made a great cursing." 

Thus did Eleanor see the happy termination of the 

bUity of ndaia^ w nnreumitUe a •am, without iovblTuif in utter 
nail many families who had been guiltless of all ofience against him and 

the f]ueon, that he \vn9 nt length induced to modeiats Jlis demands to 
twenty thousand marks. — HarrUon's Survey, 
> Annals of London. T. WilMk 
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barons' wars, and was once more settled with her royal 
partner on the throne of England. 

In the year 12B7 the formidable revolt of the Earl of 
Gloucester occurred. Fortunately for the queen she was 
at Wiiidsi r \\]\en his partisans stormed her palace at 
Westminster, which they sacked, breaking and destroying 
every thing they could not carry away, even to the doors 
and windows, and making a great slaughter of the royal 
domestics, who offered some slight resistance. They 
also did great mischief to the beautiful new-built abbey. 
Four of these banditti being discovered to be servants of 
the Earl of Derby, were by that nobleman's orders tied 
up in sacks and thrown into the Thames.* 

It was at this juncture that Prince Edward personally 
ciK ( UHitcred the last adherent of Leicester and overcame 
liliii. The queen afterwards proved the benefactress of 
the gallant outlaw, Adam de Gordon, who was not a 
Scot, but a Poictevin. We translate from the Latin of 
Hemingford and Wikes this adveDture,so creditable both 
to Eleanor and her son. 

" Edward engaged the brave outlaw, Adam de Gor- 
don, in Alton wood hand to hand, and fairly conquered 
him in a personal encounter. After granting him his 
life he brought him to his wife's palace of Guildford^ 
where his mother happened to be that evening, and, 
introducing him to the queen pleaded so earnestly for him 
that Henry III. pardoned this adherent of Leicester, and 
Eleanor soon after gave Gordon an office at Windsor 
Castle. 

St Edward's Chapel being now completed, and form- 
ing the crowning glory of that sublime cAc/* d'csuvrS of 
Gothic architecture, St. Peter's Abbey at Westminster, 
which Henry III. had been fifty years in building, he, on 
the 13th of October, St. Edward's day, 1269, assisted by 
his brother, the King of the Romans and h\s princely sons, 
Edward and Edmund, bore the bier of the royal saint of 
the ancient line of English sovereigns on his shoulders, 
and in the presence of his queen and all the nobles of his 
court placed it in its new station, Queen Eleanor ofiering 
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a silver image of the virgin, and other jewels of great 
value, at the shrine. King Henry reserved the old coffin 

of St. Edward for his own private use, having, with his 
usual sinipHcitv, an idea that its previous occupation by 
the royal sauit iiad liiadc iL a peculiarly desirable Leue-, 
ment. 

Fortunately i'oi the future peace of England, Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the chief cause of Queen 
Eleanor's unp( »[»iilarity, died at Savoy the same year that 
Prince E d W 'd id luft England.^ 

From the exchequer rolls of this reign^ some light is 
thrown on the domestic usages of royalty in the middle 
ages. The royal table was, it ^^hould seem, chieily sup- 
plied by the sherills nf tlic counties or the baihffs of 
lowns.^ Tims we lind that the sheritf of tlie counties of 
Buckingham and Bedford, by the king's command, on 
one occasion brought four hundied and twenty-eight hens 
to Westminster for his use. The baiUtTs of Bristol pro- 
vided conger eels, and the sherifVs of Essex, fowls and 
other victuals. The bailiffs of Ncwhaven brought lam- 
preys. The sheriff of Gloucester was commanded to, 
cause tW'Cnty salmons to be put into his pies against 
Christmas. The herring pies of Yarmouth and Norwich 
still form part of their quit-rent to the crown. The sheriff 
of Sussex was to furnish brawn and other provisions for- 
the royal use. The sheriff of Wiltshire provided oxen, 
hogs, sheep» fruit, corn, and many other things for the 
queen, when she was at her dower castle of Marlborough. 
These requisitions were however by no means confined 
to eatables. In the thirty-seventh of Henry IIL's reign, 
the sheriffs of Wiltshire and Sussex were each ordered 
tO'buy a thousand ells of hne hnen, and to send it to the 
royal Wardrobe at Westminster before the next Whitsun- 
tide; and the linen was to be very fair and deUcate in 
quality. In the forty-second of King Henry the sheriffs 

1 Wiket. 

2 Madox^s Hist. Excbeqoer LiberaL 37 Hv III. m. 4. 

^ Some of (hose supplies we know were quiUrcnts, as the herring pies 
of YariDoulh and Norwich. The sheriffs in other instances bought the 
productions which each lo<:aIlty was famotis, and paid themselves uat 
of the crown ifento of the ooimty or city. 
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of Norfolk aad Suffolk were commanded to disburse 
thirty bezants, to be offered at St. Edmund's shrine, for 
the kiijg and tjueen, and their children. The sheriff of 
Nottinghamshire, was enjoined to cause the queen's 
chamber at Nottintrham Castle to be painted with 
the history of Alexander the Great ; and the sheriff of 
Southampton to cause the imao^e of St. Christopher 
witli our Saviour in his arms, aiid the image of St. 
Edward the kmg^ to be painted in her chapei at W in- 
Chester.* 

In one of the Tower rolls, dated Woodstock, Aprd 
30th, in the thirty-second year oi JIciir\ Ill.'s reign, that 
monarch directs his treasurer and ciiamberlain to pay 
Master Henry the poet, whom he affectionately styles 
*' our beloved Master Henry, tlie versificntor/' one hun- 
dred shillinfTs, due to him for the arrears of his salary, 
enjohimg tiiem to pay it witiiout delay, though the exche- 
quer was then shiit.^ 

In the great roll of the forty-ninth of Henry III. there is 
a curious account of Queen Eleanor's wardrobe expenses, 
as rendered by Hugh of the Pen, from the feast of St 
Philip and Sl James, in the forty-first year of the king 
her husband, till the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude^ 
forty-ninth year, under the control of Alexander de Brade* 

1 Madox's Hist. Excbeq. Rolls, Mcnioraada, and Liberal, of tliat 
Nign. 

* From the peroral of the ancient rolls, it appeati that a part of the royal 
revfnae was always devoted to ahn^. Th\9 alrn-^ wns called EUcmosyna 
comtiLtUa, or settled alms, and we find th it j; nsions were accutitomed to 
be paid to the servants of the king and quueu, when sickness or age in- 
capacitated them from the performance of their respective dutiei. Id the 
reign of H<:nry III., the sheriffs of London were commanded to pay unto 
Richard the c.irter the penny per day of the kingr's alms which Nicholas 
the carpenter used to receive of the sheriff:! of that city for the time being. 
The Idug granted to Eliai de Milefiird, for his gfood service^ throe hal& 
N pence per day during his life ; and to Pentecost de Famham, Un kinff*f 
porter, twopence per day, to be received of tlie slieriff of EsseZt tintU ue 
king should otherwise provide for hitn. 

In the royal iiouschoid tiicre was an Eleemosyna atatuta and forinteea^ 
besides what was dispensed in oblations and daily alms by the hands of 
the king and quecn*s almoners, in clothing for the poor, and other ncces. 
saries sent to tficm. These alms and charities, with others of the like 
kind, were disbursed out of the king*s wardrobe, and the queen's private 
chiritiet oat of her wardrobe accounts. 
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ham, chaplain tothecjueen. The accounts are of a more 
creditable nature to Eleanor than mi^ht be imagined, 
w licii ^ve consider the reckless expeaditure of the first 
years of lier marriage. 

In the Unen department, the butiery, kitchen, scullery, 
salsary, hall, in feeding the poor, in liveries of gargons, 
farriery and shoeing of horses, six thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixteen pounds. In oblations for holidays, and 
alms distributed daily, and by the way-side, one hundred 
• and iifty-one pounds and eighteen shillings. In silks, 
mantles, apper garments, linen hose for her ladies, and 
other miscellaneous expenses for the wardrobe, a hun- 
dred and four-score pounds eleven shillings and twelve- 
pence halfpenny. In horses purchased, and robes for the 
queen's family, in mending robes, in shoes, saddles, reins, 
almonds, wax, and other necessaries for the wardrobe, 
one thousand six hundred and ninety-one pounds twelve 
shillings and one penny* In gifts presented to knights, 
clerks, and other messengers coming to the queen, mree 
hundred and sixty-eight pounds eleven shillings and ten- 
pence. In secret gins and private alms, four thousand 
and seventeen pounds ten shillings and direcpcnce. 
In jellies, spices, apples, pears, and other fruit, two hun- 
dred and fifty-tWo pounds sixteen shillings, and nine- 
pence halfpenny. In jewels bought for the queen's use, 
to wit, eleven rich garlands with emeralds, pearls, sap- 
phires and garnets, 6f the value of one hundred and forty- 
five pounds four shillings and fourpence. The sum-total 
of these expenses is £31,960 3^ 7^d., and the accountant 
acknowledges that he was in surplusage 10,446 Ss* Bd> 
Thus we see how larse a portion of her income Eleanor 
of Provence devoted to charitable purposes. But die 
character of this queen undoubtedly improved as she 
advanced into the vale of years. 

When men were indebted to the queen for atirum 
regincB, the queen herself 'sometimes resrated, pardoned, 
and discharged the debt as she saw fit.* Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, oppressive and exacting as she was, occasionally 
exercised this gracious prerogative, as we learn iruni 

< Madox'a ilistoiy of the Exchequer. 
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memoranda contained in the rc4l9 of the Exchequer, 
where it is recorded tliat* the queen gave respite to Imo) ne 
de SuUeye for thirty marks» which he owed ner for aunm 
regvM; and in the same roU» dated Southampton^ it is 
certified that the queen pardoned Patrick de Chauces a 
hundred shillings, owed for queen-gold, due on the fine 
which he paid to the king, to have seisin of the lands that 
were his patrimony.* In the fifth roll there is also record 
of Thomas, son of Aucher, having respite of the fine of fif- 
teen marks, due for a trespass in llic iurust, aiid ui tlie 
portion comincj to Eleanor. 

The niiptials of Queeii Elcanur's second son J^Jmund, 
Earl of Lancaster and Derby, with the beautiful Avelme, 
heiress of Wiiiiaui Fortibue, Earl of Albemarle, had been 
celebrated on the ^th of Aia ij, J -270, beloru his departure 
for the Holy Eaad. The yuuthful bride died before his 
return, in the first year of her nuptials.* 

Her death was quickly iullowed by that of the king of 
the Romans ; for grief of which, King Henry fell into the 
deepest dejection of mind, and having been in person to 
quell a riot in Norwich, in which great part of the cathe- 
dral was burnt, he was attacked with a mortal sickness 
at Bury vSt, Edmund's: but his anxiety to settle the affairs 
of the kingdom caused him to insist on beiiig carried on 
to London by short stages. When the dying monarch 
arrived in the metropohs, finding his dissolution at hand, 
he summoned Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, into 
his presence, and made him swear to preserve the peace 
of England duriiig the absence of Prince Edward. He 
expired on the 10th of November, 1272, aged sixty-six, 
having reigned fifty-six years and twenty days. His 
decease happening in the night» John Kirkeby delivered 

* The care of the wards of the crown was occasionally granted to the 

queen, as wc find ly a memorandum of Henry III., specify in r ^h:it Queen 
Eleanor, hnving- Uie custody of Baldwin de Leisic, her ward, the here- 
ditary chamberlain of the exchequer, she presented Thomas Esperen to 
the baioiM to ihlfil his duties as deputy dhamberkio, and her appointment 
was oonfirned hj the kingf. 

2 She was interred with pompous obsequies in Westminster Abbey, 
near the altar ; her stately monument and efiigy adding another orna. 
inent to the marvels of sculptured art, with which the exquisite taste of 
Heniy III. had gr«eed that «a(i]st xeiKwitoiy of ^glBnd*B royal dead. 
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the royal seal the next monimg to Peter of Winchester, 
keeper of tlie wardrobe, the Archbishop of York, and the 
rest of the council.* ^ 

By the only will Kin<T Henry ever made, Queen Elea- 
nor having been appointed regent of England, she caused 
the council to assemble at the New Temple on the 20th 
of November, the feast of St Edmond the martyr and 
king, where, by her consent* and appointment, and the 
advice of Robert Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Earl of Gloucester, and the chief peers and pre- 
lates of the realm, her eldest son, Prince Edward, was 
proclaimed King of Exigland, by the style and tide of 
Edward T. 

The retnains of King Henry, royally robed and crowned, 
were, accordmg to his own desire, placed in the old coffin 
in which the bodv of Edward the Confessor had ori^i- 
nally been interred, and buried near the shrine of that 
monarch in Westminster Abbey. The knights templars, 
with the consent of Queen Eleanor, his widow, undertook 
the care and expense of his funeral, which was very mag- 
nificent.^ They raised a sumptuous monument to his me- 
mory, which was afterwards richly inlaid with jasper and 
precious stones, brought from the Holy Land by his son 
Edward L for that purpose. 

We copy the tninslatioii oS his Latin epitaph from 
Stow. 

"The friend of pity and alms-deed, 
Heory the Third whilome of England king, 
Who this charch brake, and after, at hit meed. 
Again renewed into this fair building, 
Mow Mtoth horo, wbioh did n gramt a thing.** 

'After tbo funeral of King Henry, the harons went in 
solemn procession to the high altar of Westminster Abbey, 
and swore fealty to their absent sovereign. 

In 1273, the widowed queen, on account of some mis- 
government,'* dissolved the old foundation of the hospital 
of St Katharine by the Tower, and refounded it in bo^ 

iStov. • Speed, Sir Harrn NIooIm. ChroB.Hiit 

^ H&rriMin^ Ba/my^ * Pennuit^ I^doo« 

4 
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nour of the same saint, for a master^ a chaplain, three 
brethren, three sisters, ten bodeswomen, and six poor 
scholars.* 

The pope addressed a pastoral letter of condolence to 
Eleanor on the death of the king her husband ; it is writ- 
ten jointly to her and Kintr Edward, whom he iehcitates 
on his accession, and requests Eleanor to give him the 
letter on his return. 

Soon after his return Edward I. was forced to rectify 
a wrong committed by his mother, which was much in 
the style of her former acts of rapacity. Just before the 
death of her husband she Imd persuaded him to grant 
lier the custody of London bridge for six years. Before 
that term was expired, the citizens found their new-built 
bridge was suffering great injury, " for," they declared, 
in their supplication to tlie king, " tiie said lady ({ueen 
taketh all the tolls, and careth not how the bridge is kept."* 
Edward I. soon put an end to his mother's unconscien- 
tious proceedings. 

Eleanor of Provence lost her husband and daughter in 
one year; for scarcely had the tomb closed over the mor- 
tal remains of her royal lord ere she was called upon 
to mourn the death of her eldest daughter . Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland. This lady had come to pay her mother a 
dutiful visit of condolence on the death of the king her 
father, and died in England in the thirty-third year of her 
age, and the twenty-second of her marriage, leaving only 
one daughter, who was married to Eric, King of Norway, 
and was the mother of the Maid of Norway, heiress of 
Scotland. 

But the rejoicincs and festivities of the coronation of 
£dward I. received a melancholy interruption in conse- 
quence of the death of the Duchess of Bretagne, who 
came with her lord to witness the inauguration of her 
royal brother, and died very unexpectemy a few days 
afterwards^ in the thirtieth year of her age» greatly 
lamented by her illustrious donsort, and by her mother, 

1 Pennant's London. s Stowe't London. 
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a 

Queen Eleanor. Matthew of Westminster says she was 
a princess of great beauty and wit* 

Queen Eleanor and Edward 1. preserved a great regard 
for the Duke of Bretagne aiter the decease of Lady 
Beatrice. 

♦ 

There is a letter in the second voluoie of the Fcsdera 
from Eleanort during her widowhood^ to the king her son, 
in which she appears to take a lively interest in the wel- 
fare of her son-in-law. It is thus headed : — 

•* Lrrrm or Alianora, thk wmm or tak king, roft Jobn, Dim or 

^BkBTAimB, WStUS THATKUWa IN A WUL OOimTftT.S 

Alianor, by the e^race of God,queco of £a|;ka(i,to tbekin^ our wm^ 
health with our l^ui^iiou. 

Inasmuch as oar son, John of Brotagne, is in a fbret|p) land, and 

requires of me as his mother, and you as his lord, some recommendation, 
oar Sir John dc Maurre (his seneschal in England) ought to go to La 
Dome quickly to bear certain tidings of his lord. 



1 There is a letter in the first volume of thei Foedcra, from Blanche, 
Duchess of Breta^mc, the moiher'in.lawr of this princess, addressed to 
Henry III*, in which there is affectionate mention made of Beatrice 

and her eldest son. We transcribe the Jctter, as affording^ one of the 
earliest s[)cciiiien9 of familiar correspondence between royal personages 
in the middle ages. After the usual nuperticription to her vcr^ iiigh and 
Fery dear lord Henry, by the grace of Ood, king of England»^c* &e., she 
oomracnccs :— 

" Sire, I pray you that you will be pleased to inform us of your slate, 
which may our Lord of his grace make always good ; for know, 
my dear lord, that I have great joy at all times in having good news 

of TOO. 

" Knou", sire, that my lady Beatrice, your dear daughter and ours, is 
still sick of her fever, Imt is much better, God be thanked, and herphysi* 
cians tell ua thai her lever catmot la.^t long. , 

I pray jon my dear lord, if we bare any thing in oar* parts that you 
woald like me to send, to inform me; for know, sire, that I shall have 
very frrerit joy if I can do anything for you. And know, sire, that Artliur 
is good and very beautiful, God be thanked! Our Lord have you in his 
care.** 

This letter is dated 1365, and is writtoD in old French, There is 
also a letter in Latin from the young Duchess Beatrice to the king, her 
fixther, on the same page of the Foedera, written at the time of this illness, 
which she says is a quartan fever or ague, and entreats her father not to 
distress himself on aeoonnt of her indwpositioib— She haci six ehildren by 
the Duke of Bretagne, with whom she lived happily twelve yean. She 
was buried in the church of the Grey Rian^ 

^Rymer's Foedera, voU ii, p» 22L 

11* 
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«» We pray and require that you would jrrant thiSf as my Sir Nicol de 
SUpletou caa attend to his wants in ibis ouuotrj, and we wish that yoa 
woald Mod yoor leltar by him, at he' will undenrtand it| for ha will not 
go without your aapecial command ; and we praj yoa Unl voa will do it 
quickly, and, if you will pbase to givu the power by your fetter that he 
may liave atlorne,^ where he plea«eA, the same ae you granted to the Sure 
de Dreux, his brother. 

» And excote Sir John de Maiirie that he cannot make hie eongi to 
yon before he departs, ibr he caniMit do it en aoeount ofhaate. Weoook* 
mend you to God. 

Given at Lutgershallt 8th day of October.** ^ 

It is probable that Eleanor was sullering from some 
kind of sickness in the vcar 1275, for we find in the 
Fcedera a protection granted by Kdward I. " to Master 
William the Provencal physico to the queen-mother, 
whom the said queen had procured to come to her from 
beyond seas." It is especially provided in this pro- 
tection, "That the Provencal physician is to be left 
in quiet at all times and places, save that he is to be 
answerable for any debts that he may contract in this 
country. 

It has been generally asserted that Eleanor of Provence 
retired to the nunnery of Ambresbury soon after the co- 
ronation of her son Edward L; but this does not appear 
to have been the case, for several of her precepts and 
letters are dated from Waltham, Guildford, Lutgershali,. 
and other places. She retired to Ambresbury as a resi- 
dence in 1^80, but she did not take the veil till four years 
afterwards. 

There is an original letter from Queen Eleanor to her 
son King Edward^ dated from Waltham. 

" Alianore, by the grace of God, qneen of England, lo onr dear eon the 

king, health and our blessing. 

" We have sent your prnvt i tr> tlie kiiii,^ of France, tliat he may lend his 
aid in purchasing our share ui the laud ul Frovence.^ ^V e iiave done tlie 



1 Suppo'^e atioruey letters of pecuniary credit. 

• Rynier, vol. ii. 

* From this letter it appears that the snrrivilig co>heiresaet of Provence, 
of whom onr Eleanor is one, compounded their rights hr money to their 

youngf sister, v,ho by the will of their father Bcrenger, was to succeed to 
the sovereignty of tJbat district. This sister, Beatrice, was the wife of 
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letter for yon, which yon pent to iis, and we pray yon to hear it read, and if 
it please you, liavc it scaled, and if not» tli^l you v. ouUl be pleased to com- 
miind it to be amended and sent forthwilh to jour aunt, vay Lady of France* 
We dfoentnat 700 thUyoo wookl ieiul to Mcitre Bonet, your datk, 
fhat he woold tbow an4 advuoe this leqoeal in the eoort of Freooe 
inach as he can. - We commend you to Ood. 
» Gi?en at Waltham, 8th daj of Julj, 1282." 

* 

The four younger sons of Queen Eleanor, Richard, 
John, Wilh'am, and Henry, all died before the king their 
father ; so that, of her nine children, her two sons only 
were surviving at the lime she retired to Auibresbury. In 
the year 1280, her son King Edward visited her there, 
when he was on his march to Wales. Queen Eleanor then 
showed him a man who said he had received his sight 
through the miraculous; interposition of the late king 
his father, in consequence of haviiig oifered up his 
prayers at liis tomb. 

Edward whose sound judgment taught him to regard the 
legend with the contempt its i'alsehood merited, entreated his 
mother not to bestow her patronage on a base impostor, 
whom a prince of his father's piety and justice would 
' certainly rather have punished with loss of speech for his 
hypocrisy, than restored to sight, had he indeed possessed 
tnepower of doing either.^ 

Two years after this date. King Edward again visited 
his widowed mother in her monastic retreat. Her pro- 
fession as a nun did not take place till the year 1284, 
when she w as solemnly veiled in the church of Ambres- 
bury; and according to the words of her contemporary 
Wikes, ** she laid down the diadem from her head and 
the precious purple from her shoulders, and with them all 
worldly ambition." She persuaded her young grand- 
daughter, the Princess Mary, the fifth daughter of Edward 
L and his Queen Eleanor of Castile, to take the tows at 
the same time, together with Eleanor, daughter to the 
deceased Duchess of Bretagne. 

Queen Eleanor, though bent on a conventual life, 

the brother of St. Loait* Charles of Anjoo, in whose line the heautifal 
county of Provence descended to Frence by the fiithef of our nnhappT' 
queen, Margaret of Anjou. 
1 M. Weatmiuster. T. Wikee. 
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had dela3red her profession till she could obtam the 
pope's license to keep her rich, dowry as queen-dowager 
of England.* 

She receiired the tenderest attention and respect from 
her son King Edward^ who regarded her with great 
aB^tion; and onccj when he was going to France^ to 
meet the king his cousin on a matter of the greatest 
importance^ and had advanced as far as Canterbury on 
his journey^ receiving intelligence of the sudden and 
alarming illness of his mother* he instantly gave up his 
French voyage and hastened to her. 

Matthew of Westminster mentions the profession of 
Queen Eleanor as taking place in the year 1387, in the 
following terms: — ^''That generous virago, ^lianora. 
Queen of England and mother of the kin^, took the veil 
and religious habit at Ambresbury on me day of the 
translation of St. Thomas, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
having obtained leave of the pope to keep possession of 
her duwcr hi perpetuity, according to her wish." 

After Queen Eleanor's profession, her uncle, Philip, 
Earl of Savoy, applied to her and licr son King Edward, 
requesting them to choose from among lus nepho^^ s a 
successor to his dominions, as he was himself childless, 
and distracted by the intrigues and quarrels of the. rival 
claimants.' 

There is a long letter in the Foedera on this subject, 
addressed jointly to Eleanor, the queen-mother, and King 
Edward her son, by the dying earl, in which he entreats 
them to decide for him, and '•'declares that his bishops 
and nobles are willing to recognise whomsoever tiiey may 
think proper to appoint for his heir." 

Queen Eleanor is in the fullowinij vear named as 
' executrix to Philip of Savoy's last will and testament 
jointly with her son King Edward. The testator, with 
many compHments to " the wisdom, prudence, affection, 
and, more than that, the good faith and probity of the 
queen and her son, commits the disposal of all his personal 
pro pert}' to be by them divided between all his nephews 
and nieces.''^ 

1 T. Wikcs. Annals of Waverley. 

< Rymer's Fcedera^ ?o}. ii. ^ i^j^ 
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It appears that Amadous, the son of the deceased 
Thomas of Savoy. Earl of Flanders, was the sovereign 
chosen by Queen Eleanor and her son King Edward, to 
succeed to the dominions of her dying uncle. 

When Eleanor's life was fast ebbing away, and she 
lay moaning with pain on her sick-bed, it is recorded 
that she gave excellent counsel to her son, reerarding a 
very perplexing affair which had just happened at his 
court. Edward had given refuge to a state-prisoner who 
had escaped from the Chatelet in Paris. This Frenchman 
was a literary character, and named Thomas de Turbe- 
ville. It turned out that Turbeville was in reality a spy, 
a clerk of the king's council having intercepted a letter, 
in which the nnj]^raternl man described the best place for 
seizing lung Edward ami taking him prisoner to France. 
Turbeville, bemg fully convicted of treason, was con- 
demned to be executed; but," says Fiers, from whom 
we draw the stor^', "he had drcde to die," and sent the 
king w^ord that he was willing to confess who had 
instigated the crime, as several great men at court were 
imphcated in the attempt. Thomas was therefore re- 
spited till the king's pleasure was known. The dutiful 
monarch was watching by the bed-side of his aged mother 
when the message was delivered, <*that a confession 
regarding accomplices, usually extorted by torture, was 
voluntarily offered by Thomas sumamed Troubletown," 
the literal interpretation of the name of Turbeville. But 
the dying queen-mother seeing, perhaps^ the things of 
this- world by the light of that which was approacningy 
oi&r^ advice full of wisdom on the subject. 

At Ambresbury the king 

\V ith his rooder was, 

When to him came tiding 

Of Troubletown Thomas, 

They told him a deal 

Thomaa would say to hirot 

To warn him full well 

Which were his traitort grim; 

His modor £leanore * 

Abated her great bale,' 

Son'* eaid she^ " never more 
Trow the traitor^s tale ; 



* Ceued ftom moaimig with pain. 
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Traitors such as he^ 
For hati wiU mako a Im, 

And through each word tnU b$ 
Vengeance and felony. 
Son, on mj blesicing 
« Troir you not hi* taw« 

Bill let him have ending 
As tmtor by law.*' 

Edward took this wise advice, and Turbcville died 
without his confession being required ; a proceeding which 
saved the king from many tormenting suspicions regarding 
the fidelity of his servants. 

Eleanor of Provence survived the king her husband 
nineteen years. She died at the nunnery of Ambresbury, 
June 24th, during the abF^cnce of her son in Scotland. 
Thomas Wikes thus records the particulars of her death 
and burial in his Latin chronicle. " The fleeting state of 
worldly glory is shown by the fact, that the same year 
carried ofl' two English Queens, wife and mother of the 
king, both inexpressibly dear to him. ^The nuns of 
Ambresbury, not being able to sepulture the queen-mother 
with sufficient magnificence, had her body embalmed^ so 
that no corruption ensued, and in a retired place reveren- 
tially deposited it, till Edward returned from his Scottish 
campaign. On the king's return he summoned all his 
clergy and barons to Ambresbury, where he solemnly 
completed the entombing of his mother, on the day of the 
nativity of the blessed Mary, in her conventual church, 
where her obsequies were reverently celebrated. But 
the heart of his mother King Edward carried with him 
to London; indeed he brought there the hearts of both thie 
queens and on the next Sunday, the day of St. Nicholas, 
before a vast multitude, they were honourably interred, 
the conjugal heart in the church of the Friars Preachers, 
and the maternal heart in that of the Friars Minors' in 
the same city." 

Among the parliamentary rolls we meet with a re- 

1 This implies that he had earried the heart of hi* beloved consort 

with him to Scotland. 

2 Commonly called the Minoriins. Those authors are mistaken who 
say she is buried in St. Edward's ChapeU there is no memento of her in 
WefttninaterAbbejr. 
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markably pitiful petition from the converted Jews, patro- 
nised by Ihiiue Alianur, coinpaiuon of King Henry 111., 
setting forth that their converts had becii promised two 
hundred and two })oiiiids and lourpence from the exche- 
({uer for then" susteiuuicc, wlncli had not been received 
by them ; and that the poor converts prayed their lord 
King Edward I., to grant the same, seeing that the said 
poor converts pray(^ indefatigably for the souls of the 
late King Henry and the Queen Eleanor his companion, 
on whom God have mercy ; therefore they hope the said 
mill may be paid by die treasurer for the sustenance of 
the converts. ** For God's sake, sire, take pitie!" is the 
concluding sentence of this moving application. 

Queen Eleanor survived to see the conrpiest of Wales 
and the contract of marriage between her grandson 
Edward of Caernarvon, the heir of England, and her 
great-grand -daughter, Margaret, the heiress of Scotland 
and Norway, through which a peaceful union of those 
realms with England, Ireland, Waies, Aquitaine, and 
Ponthieu, was contemplated ; an arrangement which 
promised to render her descendants the most powerful 
sovereigns in Europe. 
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SURNAXSD THE FAITHFVL> 



FIRST QU££N OF EDWARD L 



The marriage of the Infanta Donna Eleanora of Castile 
with Prince Edward, heir of England, happily termi-* 
nated a war which her brother. King Alpnonso, sur- 
named the Astronomsr/ was waging with Henry III. on 
account of some obsolete claims the Castilian monarch 
laid to the province of .Gascony*' 

Alphonso had invaded Guienne, but, contrary to his 
usual fortune, Henry HI, had the best of the contest, and 
the royal Castilian was glad to make overtures for peace* 
Henry, who had not the least gaU of bitterness in his 
composition, and was always more willing to promote a 
festival than continue a fray, luckily recollected that 
Alphonso had a fair voung^ sistej to dispose of, whose 
age would iust suit his heir, ranee Edward. He therefore 
despatched bis private chaplain, the Bishop of Bath, 
with his secretary John Mansel, from Bordeaux, to 
demand the hand of the young Infanta as a pledge of 
her brother's placable intentions* These ambassadors 

> H« WM tlio Qe1e)icited roral pbiloflopber who inveatfld the AXjhm<- 
line tablei of aitmiiomy. Hii oountrymen called him II Sahiot or the 
Wise. 

2 He pretended that Henry XL bad settled this province on bis daughter 
Eleanora, Queen of Castile. ' ; * 
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Speedily returned with Don Alphonso's consent, inscribed 
in a scroll sealed with gold.* Alphonso stipulated 
that the English prince should come to Burgos, to 
receive the hand of his bride, five weeks before Mi- 
chaelmas-day, 1254; otherwise the contract should he 
null and void. 

The stipulation was not unreasonable, for both the 
mother and rrrandmothcr of the bride had been long 
engaged to Enghsh princes, who had broken their troth. 

The King of Castile was but half-brother to the young 
Donna Eleanora. She was the onlv child of Ferdinand 
III. of Castile, by Joanna, Countess of Ponthieu, who 
had been many years before contracted to Henry IIL, 
Kioff of England. Joanna inherited Poathieu from her 
motner, that Princess Alice of France, whose betroth^ 
ment with King Richard, Cceur de Lion, in the preceding 
century, had involved Europe in war. Eleanora, as the 
sole descendant of these princesses, was heiro^s pre- 
sumptive of Ponthieu and Aumerle, which provinces the 
royal widow of Castile, her mother, retained in her own 
possession. 

When the preliminaries of the marriage were settled, 
the Queen of England, Eleanor of Provence, set out for 
Bordeaux with her son Prince Edward, and from thence 
travelled across the Pyrenees with him to Burgos, where 
they arrived August 5th, 1254, within the time limited by ^ 
the royal astronomer. 

A stately festival was held in the capital of CastilCi 
in honour of the nuptials of the young Infanta with the 
heir of England. At a tournament given by King Al« 
phonso, the prince received knighthood from the sword 
of his brother-in-law. Edward was just fifteen, and 
the princess some years younger,* at the time of their 
espousals* 

After the chivalric festivities at Burgos had ceased, 
Queen Eleanor xe^crossed the Pjrrenees, accompanied 

1 Praterved In tin Chapter Hooae it Weetmintter. (Rapin.) 

< She is mentioned bf ill chroniclers as a very young girl. Pien of 

Langtof^, her contemporar}', speaks of her, as a chiUh Ilcr age seemf? 
about ten at this period. Robert of ( rlouccstcr, Pters, and Matthew f aria^ 
are the authorities for the eveuta of this marriage. 

' VOL. II. 12 
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by her son and young daughter-in-law. King Henry 
wailed at Bordeaux to rcu cive his son's bride. ^ He 
had prepared so gjrand a festival for the reception of 
the young Infanta, that he expended three nundred 
thousand niavks on her niarriage-feast, to the indigna- 
tion oi' his English peers. When one of thena reproached 
him for this extravagance^ the king replied, ia a doioious 
tone, 

" O ! for the head of God say no more of it, lest men 
should stand amazed at the relation thereof I" 

Henry settled on the prince, his heir, all the Aquitanian 
domains iniierited from Eleanora his cfrandmother ; he 
likewise created iiim Prince of Wales, with an cxliortation 
to employ his youth in conquering the principahty, of 
which he and his princess, rather prematurely, assumed 
the title, together w ith that of Guienne. One thousand 
pounds per annum was tiie dower settled on the young 
Bieanora, in case the prince should die before his father. 

Henry III. ordered a suite of rooms to be fitted up for 
his daughter-in-law in the castle of Guildford ; his direc- 
tions particularly specify that her chamber is to have 
glazed windows, a raised hearth, a chimney, a wardrobe, 
and an adjoining oratory or oriel.^ 

The young princess accompanied the royal family to 
England through France, and at Paris was lodged in the 
Temple, where Henry III. gave that ceiebrated banquet 
to St. Louis, mentioned in the preceding memoirs as the 
feast of kings. High festivals and honours were pre- 
pared for her reception in England. The most noted of 
these was the grand entertainment given by the secretary 
of state, John Mansel, a priest to King Henry, Queen Elea- 
nora, the bride of Prince Edward, the prince himself, the 
King and Queen of Scotland, with such numbers of their 
retinue, that John Mansei's house at Tothill could not hold 
half the company ; they were lodged in tents and green 
booths set up round the mansion.^ Serai hundred messos 
of meat were served up at this dinner. 

< Mslthcw Pirii. 3towe*i London. 

* Pietorial Biftory oTEngluia. 
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Prince Edward and his younp^ bricic passed over to 
Bordeaux in 125t>; and while Eleaaora was completing 
her education, the young prince led the wandering life oi 
a knight-errant, haunting tournaments " wherever they 
were given.* He was at Paris, tilting at a very grrand 
jostiing-match in 1260, when news was brou'jht hirn of 
the violent dissensions between the English baruns and his 
father, which led to the fearful civil war that convulsed 
England for more than three years. During the whole 
of that disastrous era, his young prinrf'<< rosided in 
France with the rest of the roval fainiiv, uiilier with 
Queen Margtierite of i^'rance, or with her own mother at 
Pont 1 lieu. 

After the heroic efforts of Prince Edward had freed 
hi^ tailicr and restorcf! him to his throne, and the country 
breathed in peace alter the dreadful strife at Evesham, 
the I'oyal ladies of England ventured to return. On the 
29th of October, 1265, Eleanor of Provence, Queen of 
England, with her daughter-in-law Eleanora of Castile, 
landed at Dover,* where they were received by King 
Henry III. and Prince Edward ; from thence they were 
escorted to Canterbury, where the royal party was mag* 
nificently entertained by the archbishop. 

Prince Edward had left his wife an uninformed girl; 
she was now a lovely young woman of twenty, to whose 
character the uncertainty of fortune had assuredly giv^n 
a favourable bias. The prince conveyed his restored 
wife to St. John's, Smith(ield,afte3: a magnificent welcome 
by the citizens. Eleanora, afterwards removed to the 
palace of the Savoy,^ which had been originally built by ' 
Count Peter of Savoy, her husband's uncle, and after- 
wards purchased by Eleanor of Provence as a London 
inn or reskienoe for the younger branches of her family. 
This was the abode of Eleanora of Castile when she 
attended the court at Westminster, but her favourite resi- 
dence was the castle of Windsor* Here her eldest child 
was born the year after her return to EiM;land ; he was 
nam^d John, after his grandfather of eviT memory. In 

* Piers of LangtoiV 'Wikes. ^ Grallou. Stow« 
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the succeeding year, 12()6, Eleariora gave birth at 
Windsor to a princess named Eleanora, and the year 
after to Prince Henry. The beauty of these children, 
and their early promise, so much delighted their royal 
grandfather that he greatly augmented the dower of the 
mother. 

Prince Edward took up the cross in 1269, and his vir- 
tuous princess resolved to share the perils of the Syrian 
campaign. Before slie departed from England, she 
accompanied her mother-in-law in a grand progress to 
various shrines. During the royal progress to Northamp- 
ton, the Princess Eleanora made a pilgrimage to Dun- 
stable, in company with Queen Eleanora, and olTcred at 
the shrine of St. Peter an altar-cloth of <i(M brocade, as 
a thanksgiving for the health of her chiidren. On her 
return she assisted at a magnificent convocation of the 
Barons of England in Westminster Hall, where they 
swore fealty and kissed the hand of her little son Prince 
John, and recognised him as his father's successor, ia 
case uf the death of Edward in the ensuing crusade^ 

A contemporary historian* has left us a very graphic 
portrait of the husbafid of Eleanora at this period of his 
life. " He was a prince of elegant form and majestic 
stature, so tall that few of his people reached his shoulder. 
His ample forehead and prominent chest added to the 
dignity of his personal appearance. His arms were most 
a^ile in the use of the sword, and his length of limb gave 
him a firm seat on the most spirited horses« His hair 
was light before his eastern campaigns, but became dark 
in middle life. His left eyebrow had a slight oblique fall, 
giving a shade of resemblance to his father's face, in whose 
portrnit this defect is very strongly marked. The speech 
of Edward was sometimes hesitating, but when animated 
was passionately eloquent.'' His disposition, which Elea- 
nora of Castile had the sole merit of softening and reform- 
ing, was naturally a fieiy one, but generous when opposi* 
tion ceased«* 

' Ilemingford, 

* Walsingham relates a circumstance of Prince Edward, which took 
place before the Syrian carapaign; it is an anecdote that oasts some light 
on hU chAimoler. *• Hawking one day on a river, ho itw one of bis bum 
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In vain did the ladies of Elcanora represent to her the 
hardships and dangers ever attendant on a crusade, for 
death on the Asiatic coast threatened in many forms be- 
side the sword. The princess replied in words that weli 
deserve to he remembered and noted. Nothinij," 
*said this admirable lady, " ought to part those whom 
God hath joined, and the way to heaven is as near, if 
not nearer, from Syria as from England or my native 
Spain."^ 

Much has been said regarding the conjugal fidelity of 
Prin(^ Edward. Ait previously to his Syrian campaign 
he was impetuous and wilful in character, and far from 
a faultless husband. He had inspired the Earl of Glou- 
cester with a mad jealousy,* who not only accused him 
of criminal intimacy with his countesst but declared that 
he» the Earl of Gloucester, had been poisoned by the 
agency of Prince Edward and the faithless countess. 
This intrigue had commenced before the reunion of 
Bleanora with her husband in 12G4; but its effects con- 
' vnlsed the court with broils till the princess left the court 
and all its turmoils in the spring of 1370; when she bade 
farewell to the two lovely boys she never saw again, and 

not attending to a falcon that had just seized a dack among the willows. 
Prince £dirard upbraided him for his neglei^t} and the noble tauntingly 
replied, it was well for bim thai the river parted them. Stung by the 
remark, the prince pi unseed into thesiream, though ignorant of its depth, 
and having with difficulty reached the opposite side, pursued the noble 
lord with bit dravn sword, who, teeing eeeipe hopeless, tamed roand 
Jrti hone* flung oiT his cap, and advancing to Edward threw himself 
on his mercy, and offered his nock to the blow: this submission dis- 
armed llie prince ; he sheathed hia swurd, and rode home quietly with the 
offender. 

An nceident that happened to the prince just before the Syrian caai> 
paign gave a devotional tarn to his mind. One day, when he was playing 
at chess at Windsor with a kniirhf, tSic prince suddenly, from an impulse, 
rose from his game without any motive or decided purpose which he 
eoold define even to himaein the next moment the eeotre atone of the 
gfrnutd oalftDg above him fell on the very spot where he had been sitting. 
From this accident he believed himself to be under the special protection 
of Providence, and reserved for some great purpose ; he auributed liis 
preservation to our Lady of Walsingham. Why that Norfolk shrine was 
connected with his preservation,, tfa^ ehronide does not inform ns; but 
ftom that time this English jLcdjt ef Loretto.was beset with votaries, 
^CSamden** Remaiae^ > Slow's Chronicle, 

12* 
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sailed for" Bordeaux, where she superintended the prepa- 
rations for the crusade-campaign.^ 

Edward sailed from Portsmouth about a month later 
and met his consort at Bordeaux; they proceeded to 
Sicily, where tiiey sojourned during the winter, with the 
expectation that St. Louis, the Kincr of France, would 
unite in the crusade. Soon after iheir arrival tidiness 
were brought of the death of bt. Louis at Tunis and the 
discomfiture of his army. 

The King of Sicily, who was brother to St. Louis and 
husband to Edward's aunt, endeavoured to persuade his 
royal guests to give up their crusading expedition; where- 
upon Prince Edward struck his breast, and exclaimed 
with energy, 

" Sangue di Dieu, if all should desert me,^ I would 
lay siege to Aeon, if only attended by Fowen, my 

groom !" 

The following spring Edward and Eleanora arrived at 
Ptolemais. The prince made an expedition as far as 
Nazareth,^ and put all the garrison to the sword; and 
when the Saracens came to their rescue, he engaged the 
infidel army, and defeated them with great slaughter. 
He won another battle, June, 1271, at Cahow, and thus 
terminated his first and second campaign. He returned 
to Cyprus for the winter, and, being re-enforced by the 
Cypriots, undertook the siege of Acre the succeeding 
summer, still attended, by his faithful Eleanora. , 

The emir of Joppa, who was the Saracen admiral, 
pretending that he was desirous of becoming a Christian 
convert, had sent a messenger several times with letters 
, to the Prince of England. This envoy was one of the 
agents of the Old Man of the Mountains, who kept a 
band for secret murders, called Assassins. After the 
conning fanatic had created a confidence in Edward's 
mind by frequent messages, he was introduced into the 
royal chamber, bringing letters for the fifth time from the 
emir. The prince was indisposed from the heat of the 
climate, and was lying on his bed bareheaded, wearing 

t Matthew of Westminster. 

2 W. Ri6haii(,rrr ; likewise M. Parif. 

3 Knoliei' History of Uie Turlw. 
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only a white vest. The assassin gave him some letters 
to read, written on purpose to please the Christian prince* 
They were alone in the apartment, because the negotia* 
tion touched the life and honour of the admiral of ^ppa> 
therefore secrecy was imperatively needful. The assassin 
pretended that he had another paper to deliver, init he 
drew out with it a poniard, and aimed a blow at the side 
of the prince as he lay before him on the bed* Fortu- ' 
nately, Edward perceived the treaohei^, and, suddenly 
raising Ms ann» received the blow upon it. The assassin 
endeavoured to reiterate the stroke, but Edward, who 
seems not yet to have risen from his recumbent posture,. 
feUed him to the ground v^ith a kiek on his breast: again 
the assassin returned to the attack^ and the pnnce finally 
killed him with a tressel or stool that stood by. The 
attendants of the prince, hearing the scuffle, eame run<* 
ning in, when his harper or minstrel beat out the assas- 
' sin's brains, whereat the prince sternly reproached him, 
asking, ** what was the use of striking a dead manf**^ 

-The wound in the arm of the prince afler some days 
began to' show unfavourable symptoms, and the flesh 
blackening exhibited signs of mortificatiott; insomuch 
that all alK>ut him b^n to look heavily upon each other. 

''Why whisper ye thus among } ourselves?'' said the 
prince; '< what see ye in mel Tell the truth, and fear 
not!" 

Then, Hemingford^ declares, that the master of the 
Temple recomitiended incisions, which would be exqui- 
sitely painful. 

"If suffering," said the prince to the surgeon, brought 

to him by the master of the Temple, " may again restore 
my health, I commit myself to you; work on me your 
will, and spare not." 

Eleanora was by his bed-side at this dreadful crisis; 
she lost her hniiness, and bewailed with a passion of 
tear.s the anguish about to be inflicted oh her husband. 

Edward, with his usual decision of (•liLiracter, cut short 
the agony of his wife, by bidding his brother Eduiuad, 
and his favounlc knight John de Yesci carry the princess 

1 Walter Hflmingibrd** Chraiiiole. 
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out of the room. They took her in their arms, and bore 
her from ihc apartment, slio shrieking and strui!;gling all 
the time, till her brother-in-law told her "that it was 
Ijetter tliat she should acream and cry, than all EnglaDd 
motyrn and lament."^ 

The surgical operation was effectual; in fifteen days 
Edward was able to mount his horse, though his health 
was long in a precarious state. He always attributed 
his final recovery to the tender care and attention of 
Eleanora. But if there had been any truth in the story 
of her racking the poison from his wound/ relaters of the 
sceoe» who nave entered into its details so minutely, 
would not have forgotten the circumstance. 

While yet in ill healthy Prince Edward made his will.^ 
With a philosophy rare at this era» he leaves his body to 
be buried wherever his executors please. 

To his principal executor, his brother-in-law and fellow- 
crusader, John of Brittany, he leaves the guardianship of 
his children, if he should die before they come of agew 
He provides for the dowry of his dear wife Eleanort out 
does not leave her either guardian to the realm in rever- 
sion or to her children. 

Scarcely was the prince recovered from his wound 
when Eleanora brought into the world an infant princess, 
namod Joanna, and called, from the place of her birth, 
Joanna of Acre*^ 

The next remarkable event that hqipened at Acre, 
while Eleanora remained there with her royal k>rd, was, 

« 

* Knif);hton and fTftningford. 

* The Rtorj is onlv to bo found i^uoled by Camden, as recorded by 
flwiotiu*, a Spanisii iilbtorian, who introdoeed il in a comment he wrote 
on the works of Roderig^o Toletos. Sanctino fived a Imndred and fifty 
years after the siege of Acre, and docs not bear the weight of Waller 
Hemingford, who mentions Eleanora, but docs not ulliidc to this event. 

>Sir Harris Nicolas. Teatamenta Vetusta. Kdward \ei\ no other ~ 
Will. *^ 

* This princess is the first instance of a misalliance in the royal house 
of Plantajrcnc-t, Af^er the death of her first hn^hand, slie stole a match 
with one of his retainers, Ralph Monthcrmcr, culled by some authors 
bis groom, but he was in reality his squire. Joanna was in 1306 for* 
given by her father, on eeoQunt of the valour iMur secoiul hosband had 
shown in the Scottish wars. The Bishop of Darham was the mediator 
in this recoDciiiatioo. * 
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that a pope was chosen in a manner out of their house- 
hold. Theobald, Archbishop of Liege, who attended the 
loyai pair on their crusade, was in his abeence elected to 
the papal throne, which he ascended under the name of 
Gregory This poDtiff had been the tutor of Prince 
Edward. 

The army of the prince being reduced by sicknesg^ 
Mmntf and desertion, he considered that it was useless to 
tarry longer in Syria. Leaving behind him a reputation 
not inferior to that of his great uncle# CcBur de Lion, £d* 
ward turned his back most reluctantly on the Holy Land$ 
and with his princess and her infant daughter oiriired 
safely at Sicily, where heavy tidings awaited them. 

The news first reached them wat Prince John, their 
lovely and promising heir, whose talents were unequalled 
for ms years, had died August 1, 1272. Scarcely had 
the princess and her husband received this intelligence^ 
when ^y heard of the death of their second son. Prince 
Henry; and a third messenger brought the news to Mes* 
sina that King Henry IIL was dead, and that Prince Ed- 
ward was 'now Edward L of England. The firmness and 
resignation with which Eleanora and Edward bore the 
loss of # their promising boys surprised every one at the 
Sidlian court; but when the prince heard of the. death of 
hu royal sire, he gave way to a burst of anguish so bitter, 
that ms uncle^ CSiarles of Anjou, King of Sicily, who was 
in company with him, astonished at his manner of re- 
ceiving intelligence that hailed him kin^, asked him how 
it was that he hore the loss of both his sons with such 
quiet resignation, and abandoned himself to grief at the 
death of an aged man?* Edward made this memorable 
answer: 

* The liusb^nd of his mother'*? lister. 

* Charles was not likely to he iroobicd with luuch seaeibility, for wh^e • 
St, liOQia WW bitterly weeping for the death of their motQal brother, the 
Count of Poitoo, elain in their crusade, Charles, who was on ship^board, 
amused himpelf with pl.iying at tric-trac all day long. When the king 
of France was informeU of this hard«hearted way of spending tiie hours 
of rooarning, be came soflly behind bis brother in ths heat of his game, 
and seizing his baekgammon-board, threw men, dice, and money, into the 
sea. The humour with which the Lord de JoiiiTille (who iaw the ineU 
dent>ielatee this oaeodote, it irieaistible* 
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"The loss of infants may be repaired by the same God 
that gave them; but when a man has lost a good father, 
it is not in the course of nature for God to send him ano*- 
ther." 

From Sicily Queen Eleanora accompanied her royal 
husband to Rome, where they were welcomed and mag« 
s nificently entertained by their friend Pope Greo;ory X. 

Enf^land, fiappy in the permanent settlement of her 
ancient representative government, now for the first time 
practically established ^incc the reign of St. Edward, 
enjoyed such profound tranquillity that her young king 
and queen were able to remain more than a year in their 
continental dominions. During this time the queen gave 
birth at the town of Maine to another heir,* more beauti- 
ful and promising than either of his deceased brethren. 
The queen named him after her beloved brother Alphonso; 
a name which sounds strangely to English ears, but had 
this prince lived to wear the crown of his great &ther» it 
would in ail probability have become *as national to Eng* 
land as the names of fkiward or George.' 

A second time at this juncture the life of Edward was 
preserved in a manner he considered almost miraculous. 
As he was sitting with his queen on a couch, in their 
palace at Bordeaux, a flash of lightning killed two lords 
who were standing directly behind them^ without injuring 
the royal pair.^ 

£dward, with his queen, made a progress homeward 
through all his French provinces, tilting at tournaments 
as he went. Passing through Paris, he did homage to 
the King of France for Aquitaine and its dependencies 
before he returned to assume the English crown.^ The 
king and queen landed at Dover, August 2, 1278. All 
preparations had been made for their speedy coronation, 
which took place on the 19th of the same month. They 
were received in liondon with the utmost exultation. 
The merchants, enriched by peaceful commerce with the 
rich wine provinces of the south, showered gold and silver 

I Paulua Eii.iliui^. He wna born Nov. 23, 1273. 
^ Alplioniiu is an abbrevi»tioa of Ildefooso, a native Iberian saint. 
3 Mattbtiw i at is. * Walsingham and Wikc«.. 
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on the royal retinue ns they passed under the windows 
of the Chepe.' Both houses of parliament assembled to 
welcome and do honour to their constitutionai king and 

his virtuous consort. 

At the coronation ol" Edward and Eleanora [trepara- 
tions were made for the exercise of the most profuse hos- 
pitality ; the whole areas of the Palace Yards, old and 
new, were hiied with wooden buildings, open* at the top, 
to let out the smoke of cooking. Here for a whole fort- 
night were prepared successions of banquets, served up 
for the entertainment of ail comers, where the indepen* 
dent frankliOt the stout yeoman from the country, and 
the rich citizens and industrious artisan from the metro- 
polis, alike found a welcome^ and were antertained gra- 
, tuitously. Good order was general, and ev^ one de- 
lighted with this auspicious commencement of the new 
reign. Edward and Eleanora were crowned by liie 
hands of Robert Kilwardbv» Archbishop of Canterbury. 
One of the most extraordinary features of this coro- 
nation is recorded in an okl black letter manuscript 
chronicle.^ 

** King Edward was crowned and anointed as right 
^ heir of England, with much honour and worship, with nifr 
virtuous queen ; and after mass the kins went to his pa- 
lace to hold a royal feast among all the peers that nad 
done him honour and worship. And when he was set at 
his meat King Alexander of Scotland came to do him 
seryice and to worship with a quenty8e> and a hundred 
knights with him, horsed and arrayed. And when the^ 
were alight off their horses, they let their horses go whi- 
ther they would, and they that could take them had them to 
their own bdioof. And after that came % Ekhnund, the 

• Edward broogfht in hit train C^oueo, a rebel Gaaoon baron, whom be 

bad eondemncd to death, but his punishment aeems to liave been com. 
muted by his being crhihitod, at the London entry, with a rope about his 
neck. The poor captive expected nothing but death. He was forgiven 
the capital part of his offence, by the act of indenmity at the ooronatimi. 
1^ returned thanke to Edward en liie bneee. Thia moit bate mule a 
most striking feature of that part of the cereinofiy% Guaaoo was after* 
wards a loyal friend and subjent to Edward* 
> Ancient Chronicle quoted by Carte. 

* PreMrred by Sir Robert Ootton. 
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king's brother, a courteous knight and a gentleman of 
renown, and the Earl of Gloucester. And after them 
caiBC the Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Warren, 
apd each of tiieru led a horse by their hand, and a hun- 
dred of their knights did the same. And when they were 
alight off their horses they let them go whenever they 
would, and they that could take them had them still at 
their hking." 

The coronation of Edward and Eleanora had been 
graced by the presence of the King' of Scotland and the 
Duke of Bretagne; but Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, alj- 
sented himself; upon which the King of England sent iiim 
a sharp message, to know wiierefore he did nut lender 
homage at the late coronation of himself and queen. 
Llewellyn refused to acknowledge that any homage was 
due; he was a victorious prince, for, taking advantage of 
the recent civil wars in England, he had reconquered all 
the territory which the Norman predecessors of Edward 
1. had wrested from the Welch. 

The first mischance lhat befell the Welsh was the 
capture of the bride of 1 Jewel Ivn' comino" from France; 
her vessel was seized by the British merchantmen, who 
carried her prisoner to King Edward. This prince 
had not yet learned to behave with cruelty to women. 
The young damsel, though the daughter of Simon de 
Montfort, his mortal foe, whom he had slain in battle, 
was at the same time the child of his aunt» Eleanor 
Plautagenet. He received her with the courtesy of 
a kinsman, and consigned her to the gentle keep- 
ing of his queen, with whom she resided at Windsor 
Castle.* 

The war with Wales lasted tiU 1278, when Llewellyn, 
finding it impossible to recover his bride by force of 
arms, submitted to the required homage, and Queen 
Eleanora brought the Lady Ehnor Montfort to Wor- 
cester, where King Edward bestowed his kinswoman 
upon Llewellyn, giving her away with his own royal 
hand, wiiile his tmii^le queen supported her at the 

1 Wabingham ud PoweU*« Weldi Cbrauclet* 
«MI]b*Citilofii» of Honour. Wikei, 
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altar of Worcester cathedral, and graced the nuptial 
feast of Prince Llewellyn with her presence. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales afterwards accomp;inied 
the king and queen to Westminster,^ with a great retini^ 
of Malcontent Snowdon barons and their vassals. 

After this pacification, the death of the Queen of Cas- 
tile caused the provinces of Ponthieu and Aumerle to 
devolve on her danc^htcr Queen Eleannra, who quitted 
England with King Edward in order to take possession 
of her inheritance, and do hoFnapre to the King of France* 
The return of the royal pair was hastened by another 
Welsh war: tlie fair bride of Llewellyn died after bring- 
ing hini a hving daughter,* and the Prince of Wales, * 
urged by the songs of the bards and the indignation of his 
subjects regarding his homage, suddenly invaded Eng- 
land. The ambiguous words of a prophecy of Merlu, 
asserting that a prince born in Wales should be the ac* 
knowledged king of the whole British island, was the 
stimulus that led to a war terminating in the death of 
the brave Llewellyn. 

> The PriQoeof Wales did homage in Westminster Hail. According 
to an ancient MSh translated bv Carte in his Hidtory, the Snowdon 
barons who accompanied Llewellyn to England with tlieir serfs, were 
quartered at Islington, wJiere they were any thingf but comfortable, 
taking great offence at ilie fare provided fur them. They could neither 
drink the wine nor the ale of London : mead and Welsh ale eoold not he 
got lor them; the English bread they refused to eat, and all London 
eoold not afford milk enough for their daily diet, Thoy were indignant 
at the staring of the Londoners when tiiey walked in tiic streets in their 
outlandifib garb, and even suspected that the English took them for 
savages. ** No,** cried they hi chorus, ** we will never again visit Islingw 
Ion, excepting as conquerors.'' Droll as the association of ideas may be 
between the Welsh bards and Isling-ton, the name of that harmless suburb 
was the constant refrain of the Welsh bards till Edward silenced them 
in death. As all the popular agitations were raised by the barda who 
were perfectly frantic concerning the prc^lit ci -^ of MwUn at this crisis, 
their extirpation hy Edward is a very probable circumatanee, though 
contested by historian?. 

2 This child, whose name was Guendulen, was brought to Edward a 
captive in her cradle : she was reared and prolbssed a nan in Che convent 
of Sempringham with her cousin Gladis, the only daughter of Prince 
David, brother to Llewellyn, which prince wa? executed bv Edward. 
Thus ended the line of Roderick the Great. — Fun Langtojt, Piers 
nMntioDS hisperaoaal acquaintance with those royal votft towoi * 

VOL. n. — 13 
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The gold coronet of the unfortunate prince taken from 
his head by Lord Mortimer^ after the fatal skirmish at 
. Builthy was offered by Prince Alphonso at the shrine of 
Edward the Confessor* 

'The unsettled state of Wales needed the constant 
presence of King Edward to keep down the spuit of 
the people; and Queen Eleanora who had followed 
him in all his Welsh campaigns* kept her couct at 
Rhuddlan castle in the summer of 1283. Here her 
sixth daughter* the Princess Isabella* was born a native 
of Wales.^ 

Early in spring 1284, Edward carried his queen to 
ills newly-built castle of Cacruarvon, a stronghold he had 
just finiishcd to awe the insurgents of the principality. 
This truly royal fortress, according to the accurate 
antiquarian Pennant, appears at present, in its external 
state, precisely as when Queen Eleanora first entered 
the stupendous gateway so many centuries ago. The 
walls are studded by defensive round towers; tliey have 
two principal gates, the east facing the Snowdon moun- 
tains, the west commanding the Menai. The entrance 
to the castle is very stately, beneath a noble tower, on the 
front of which appears the statue of the great Edward,^ 
finely carved from the life, drawing a dagger with a 
stern air, as if menacing his unwilliug subjects. This 
entrance bad four portcullises* and every requisite of 
strength. 

To this mighty castle Edward brought Eleanora, at a 
time when her situation promised an increase to tJie 
royal family. The Eagle Tower, through whose gate 
the allectionate I^leraiora entered, is at a prodigious 
height from the ground at the farthest end, and could 
only be approached by a draw'bridgc, supported on 
masses of opposing rock. Every one who beholds it 
is struck with its grand position; it is still, by the 
tradition of the district, called Queen Eleanor's gate; 
nor was the Eagle Tower an eyry by any means too 
lofty for the security of the royal Eleanora and her 

1 Stow. 

s ffis nobto portrait, engraved Jgj Vertw in Carte, ii taken from thie 
•tatne, which wac proliahly the work of Cavallini. 
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expected infant, since most of the Snowdon barons still 
held out, and the rest of the principality was fiercely 
chafing at the English curb. This consideration justifies 
the tradition which points out a little dark den, built in the 
thickness of tlie walls, as the chamber where the faithtul 
queen gave birtli to her son Ekiward. The chamber is 
twelve feet in length, and eight in breadth, and is without 
a hreplace. Its discomforts .were somewhat modified by 
hangings of tapestry, of which some marks of tenters still 
appear in the walls.* Queen Eleanora was the first per- 
son who used tapestry as garnitiure for walls ia England, 
and she never needed it more than in her dreary lying-in- 
chamber at Caernarvon.^ 

The prince was born April 25th, when fires were not 
indispensable in a small close chamber. As a soldier's 
Avifc, used to attend her lord in all campaigns from Syria 
to Scotland, the queen had in all probability met with 
far worse accommodations than in the forlorn chamber 
in Eagle Tower. The queen certainly provided a 
Welsh nurse for her infant.^ She thus proved her 
jDsual good sense by complying with the prejudices of 
the country. 

Edward I. was at Rhuddlan Castle^ negotiating with 
the despairing magistrates of Wales, when news was 
brought him by Griffith Lloyd, a Welsh gentleman, 
that the queen had made him father of a living son of 
surpassing beauQr/ The king was transported with joy ; 

* It was the primitive ofTicp of the g^rooma of the chamber to hanjif up 
the tapestrj, which was always carried in progress with tlie royul bag. 
gage, and sent forwards with the purveyor and grooms of the chamber, 
80 that the queen foand the stone walls of her steeping^ chamber in com- 
fortdbic order for her reception. 

2 Among the meinoriuJs of tiuecn Eleanora's sojourn at Caernarvon 
Castle, the cradle of her infant son is still shown. It ia bung by rings 
and staples to two upright pieces of wood, like a cot; it is of rode work- 
manship, yet with much pretence to ornament, having many mouldings, 
thou£rh the nails arc left roug^h; it is niade of oak, and is in lonj^th three 
feet two inches, its width one foot eight inches at the head, and one loot 
fire at the ftrtjtit has rockers, and is crowned by two birds; whether 
doves or eajples antiqoaries have not yet decided. — BotweWt AnHquitin, 

' There is an entry in the household-book of Edward II. of twenty 
shiliincr?, which the kin^ presented to Mary of CaemarvoOi his niUSCi 
for coming ail the way from Wales to see him. 
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b» knishted the Wdflfamfto on die spot, and made him a 
macpoincent donation of lands.* 

Toe king hastened directly to Caernarvon to see his 
Eleanora and her boy ; and three da^ after, the castle ' 
was the rendezvous of all the chieu of North Wales, 
who met to tender their final submission to Edward I., 
and to implore him, as their lord paramount, to ap- 
point them a prince who was a native of their own 
country, and whose native tongue was neither I'rciich 
iiur Saxon, which tliey assured him they could not 
understand." 

Edward told them he would iirmiciliatcly appoiiit tliom 
a prince, who could speak neither English nor French. 
Tliu Welsh magnates, expectinj? he was a kinsman of 
their royal line, declared they would instantly accept 
him as their prince, if his character was void of reproach; 
whereupon the king ordered his inlant son to be brought 
in and }>iesented to them, assuring the assembly that he 
was jnst born a native of their country, that he could 
not speak a word of English or French, and, if they 
pleased, the first words lie uttered should be Welsh. The 
fierce mountaineers little expected such a ruler; they 
had, however, no alternative but subniisblon, and, with as 
good a grace as they might, kissed the tiny hand which 
was to sway their sceptre, and vowed fealty to the babe, 
of the faithful Eleanora."' 

The queen soon changed her residence to her mag- 
nificent palace of Conway Castle, where all tlie eleirnnrios 
of an age farther advanced in luxury than is ireneraliy 
supposed, were asseiribled round her. Many traces of her 
abode at Conway exist ; among others, her state-bed 
chamber retains some richness of ornament; it opens on 
a terrace commanding a beautiful view. Leading from 
, the chamber is an arched recess, called by tradition 
Queen Eleanora's oriel; it is raised by steps from the 
floor, and beautifully adorned with painted glass win- 



' Pcnnant*8 Wales. 2 Speed. 

3 Stow minutely details ttiis incident, the authenticity of which is not 
only supported by the locil traditions of North Wales, but by the giaut 
aathority of fiddeii. 
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dows. Here the Queen of Enizland, during her levh 
or rising, sat to receive tlie ladies (jualified to he presented 
to her, while her tirewoman combed and braided those 
long tresses^ which are the glory of a Spanish donna, and 
which her statues show Eleanora of Castile possessed. 
A poem contennporary with this queen minutely describes 
these state toilet places*' 

"In oriel there she was, 
Closed well wit!) royal glass; 
Filled it was witli iina^rery, 
£?ety window by and by/' 

The August following the birth of Prince Etlvvard saw 
the death of Prince Alphonso, the heir of England, an 
event which deeply atllictcd his mother. The same 
year brought calamity to her brother. King Alphonso X. 
of Castile.^ This great prince was the most extraordi- 
nary person of his time, but wrapping himself up in his 
iualliematical studies in the latter part of his reign, his 
son, Sancbo the Brave, deposed him. This event was 
a source of great grief to Eleanora, for her royal bro- 
ther w^as tenderly beloved bv her ; she had named her 
favourite child after him, and now, in his reverse of 
fortune, she urged her royal lord to interfere with her 
nephew Sancho^ for the restoration of her brother. The 
interposition was in vain, for the learned Alphonso died 
in conhnemeut. 

* This custom, derived from the middle ajrcs, was continued in France 
till the revolution^ The word iev^e, still used at our court, is derived 
from it. 

2 Pennant. 

3 This Uin^s surnamed // Sahio, cmployrd the most learned men, not 
only Europeans, but Arabs and Jews, lo assist liim in constructing the 
celebrated Alpbonsine Tables, so long the standard of astronomical caU 
ealatioiw, showing, witbttl, some glimpseeof the light afterwardi carton 
science by Galileo and Sir Isaac Newton. Alphonso paid his learned 
assistant'^ forty thousand crowns for their sorviees, a benefaction infinitely 
resented by iiis combative subjects, who took their nionarch and his astro- 
ootnerB for conjorors, and were infariated that a kin|r should bestow 
treasure on any peaceful profession. — See AtloB Geographiquti Alphonso 
pursued his sli^dics in quiet when imprisoned, consoling himtelf by con- 
•ideriocf ttiat his subjects were fools. 

^ Many papers on tbi« subject appear in tiie l uedura. 

13* 
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The death of King Alexander of Scotland, in 1285, 
opened a new prospect for still iai Llicr aggrandizing the 
progeny of Queen Elcanora. The heiress of Scotland, 
the Princess Margaret of Norway, great niece to Edward 
I., was, by the consent of the nobles of Scotland, soleniniy 
betrothed to Prince Edward of Caernarvon, and every 
prospect appeared that the island crowns would be 
iiappily united, in the persons of the infant son of Eleanora 
and the little Queen of Sc(»tland. After this pacification 
of the whole island, the kin^ antl (^ueen resided three 
years in Aquitaine. Eleanora tiien gave birth to her 
seventh and eighth daughters, the Princesses Beatrice and 
Berengaria. 

When the queen returned to England she was urged 
to devote her fourth daughter the Princess Mary to 
the cloister. Her reluctance to relinquish this child is 
noted by most chroniclers, and produced more than 
one pathetic epistle from dicrnitarics of the church, on 
the impropriety of witliln ildmg from heaven a chosen 
lamb from her numerous tlock.^ Among the other admi- 
rable qualities of Eleanora we find freedom from the 
prejudices of her era. She kept a happy medium between 
the bold infideiity of her philosophic brother Aiphonso 
the mathematician,^ and the superfluous devotion of the 
middle ages* The Princess Mary was, however, veiled 
at the age of ten years at Ambresbury, 1289. The year 
after her profession the queen added a ninth daughter^ the 
Princess Blanche^ to her family. 

Eleanora reared and educated her numerous train of 
beautiful princesses in a retired angle of Westminster 
Palace, which was given on account of their residence 
there the appellation of the Maiden Hail.^ 

1 There are innumerable g:mnU reoorded In the Fcedera to the nan- 
princess. Her father grants the fiireet of Savernake and other woodlands, 
for fire for her chamber; the port of Southaniptan ia Used for tana of 
wine and oii for her lamp. 

2 Aiphonso is said to have declared, ^ that he could have devined a 
better way of orderUif the movementa of the celestial bodies;** which 
speech led to his deposition. The fact is, he was not satisfied with his 
own astronomical tables, and foresaw subsequent improvements. 

3 Bray ley's and Brillons^ Palace of VVestminsler, 114. Tliis portion of 
the old polaee wu destreyed by fire a little time after lheqaM&*i death. 
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Three of the queen's elder daughters were married or 
betrothed in 1290. The princess royal, Eleanr.ra, was 
betrothed to Alphonso, Prince of Arragon: tluy prince 
died soon after, when she married the Duke of Barr. 
The next sister, Joanna of Acre, in her eighteenth year, 
renowned for her beauty and higii sf)irit, was married 
witli great pomp at the monastery of the Knights of St. 
John Cler ken well, to the premier peer of England, Gilbert 
the Red Earl of Gloucester. A few weeks later, Queen 
Eleanora assisted at a still statelier ceremony, when 
her third daughter, Margaret, then fifteen, wedded, at 
Westminster Abbey, John, the second duke of Brabant.^ 

Our historians dwell much on the magnificence dis- 
played at the nuptials of these princesses. A list of the 
plate used in the queen's household will prove that the 
court of Eleanora had attained a considerable degree of 
luxury. The plate was the work of Ade, the king's gold- 
smith, and the description of the rich vessels furnished by 
this member of the goidmith's company has been brought 
to light by modern research.* Thirty-four pitchers of 
gold and silver, calculated to hold water or wines ; ten 
gold chalices of the value of one hundred and iforty 
to two hundred and ninety-two pounds each; fen cups of 
silver gilt, or silver white, som^with stands of the samef 
or enamelled ; more than one hundred smaller silver cups* 
vahie from four to one hundred and eighteen pounds each; 
also cups of jasper, plates, and dishes of silv^, gold salts, 
alms bowls, silver hanapers or baskets ; cups of benison, 
with holy sentences wrought thereon; enamelled silver 
jugs with effigies of the king in a surcoat and hood» and 
two effigies of Queen Eleanora. 

It is generally supposed that Tom Coryate, of queer 
memory, introduced the use of forks from Italy so lately 
. as the time of James 1. But our Frovengal Plantagenet 

* The youngf duchess did not immediately quit England, but had a 
separate estabtishmsnt, as appears by the tuliowit^ entry in Edward 
household booke: *• Paid Robert de Lodbatn thirteen shillinifs and 
sixpence, wiio wa« porter to the king^s daughter, the Lady Margareti 
duchess of Bfabant, whea slip maintained a household different firom the 
kin?'? son." 

2 By Mr. HcrbcfU ciLy librarian, in his history of City Companies, 
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queens did not feed with their tingers, whatever their 
English subjects might do ; since in the list of Eleanora's 
plate occurs a pair of knives with silver sheaths eriameiied, 
with a fork of crystal, and a silver fork^ handled with 
ebony and ivory. In the Ust of royal valuables were 
likewise combs and looking-glasses of silver-gilt, and a 
bodkin of silver in a leather case; five serpents' tongues 
set in a standard of silver; a royal crown set with rubies, 
emeralds, and great pearls; another with Indian pearls; 
and one great crown of gold ornamented with emeralds, 
sapphires of the East, rubies, and large oriental pearls. 
This seems to have been Eleanora's state crown, used at 
the coronation feast. Above all, there is a gold rinff 
with a great sapphire, wrought and set by' no other hand 
but that of St. Dunstan. 

The Countess of Gloucester brought forth a beautiful 
boy in the spring of 1291, to the infinite joy and pleasure 
of her mother. Both the king and Queen Eleanora wel- 
comed this first grand-child with delight, and called his 
namr; Gilbert. 

The autumn of the year 1290, brought threatening 
clouds to the prosperity of the island kingdoms, and the 
royal family of Queen ^leanor. The little queen, Mar- 
garet of Scotland, was to be sent this year from Norway 
to Scodand, and thence by agreement to the court of 
England, that she might be educated und^ the care 
of me admirable queen of Edward I. The Bishop of St. 
Andrews wrote to King Edward, that a report was 
spread of the young queen's death' on her homeward 
voyage. Edward, who had already sent the Bishop of 
Durham^ and six regents to take possession of Scotland^ 
in the names of Edward of Caemaivon and Margaret of 

* See likewise Record Commission, p. IB, where fotku are enttmerated 
amonq^ the itetns of Edward I.*e doinesttc utensils, 

2 From the T.af in of Wikes. 

3 She died at lac Orknt^ys, it is supposed of tbc fatigue of a very 
stormy voyage, being driven to those islands by violent weather, Oeto* 
ber, 1390. — See Walsingham. 

Her deatfi was the greatest nrition^l c il ioiity^ that ever befell Scotland, 

Au elegant female poet, M:-s IJultMrci, feav>, 

" The north wind sobs where Margaret plee[)s, 
And still in tears of blood her memory Scotland steep?.** 

* Act. Pub., and iSuchanan. « 
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Norway; waa starded into prompt action at tbw alarm- 
ing tidings. He took a hasty farewell of his bdovf^l 
queen, and charged her to follow him with all convenient 
speed. 

Edward had not reached the Scottish borders, when 
the fatal news reached bini that Eleanora, the faithful 
companion of bis life, in travelling through Lincolnsldre 
to join him previously to his entering Scotland, had been 
seized with a dangerous autumnal fever at Herdeby, near 
Grantham. 

Ambition, at the strong call of conjugal love, for once 
released its grasp on the mighty heart of Edward. In 
comparison with Eleanora, dead or dying, the coveted 
crown of Scotland was nothing in his estimation. He 
turned southward instantly; but, though iiu tiavellcd witli 
the utmost speed, he arm ud too late to see her living 
once more. His admirable queen had expired, Novenn- 
ber 29th, at tiie house of a gentleman named Weston. 
She died, acccjrding to our calculation, in the forty- 
seventh year of her age. 

The whole affairss of Scotland, however pressing they 
might be, were obliterated for a time from the mnid of 
the great Edward, by the acute sorrow he suffered for 
the deatii of Eleanora;* nor, till he had paid the duties he 
considered due to her breathlt clav, would he attend to 
the slightest temporal business. In the bitterest grief he 
. followed her corpse in person during thirteen days, in the 
progress of the royal funeral from Grantliam to West- 
ndnster. At the end of every stage the royal bier rested, 
surrounded by its attendants, in some central part of a 
great town, till the neigiil souring ecclesiastics came to 
meet it in solemn procession, and placed it before the 
high altar of the principal church. At every one of these 
resting-places the royal mourner vowed to erect a cross 
in memory of the chhe rcine, as he passionately called 
his lost Eleanora. Thirteen of these splendid monuments 
of his affections once existed : those of Northampton and 
Waltham^ still remain models of architectural beauty. 

♦ 

I VValsingham and Speed. 

' Wallbara Cross was buiit where Eieanora's corpse turned from the 
high mnrib md to naX fat tiie night at W«Itliaiii Abbey* wbioli it aitu* 
9t«d aboot B mile fiwn the epot« 
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The principal citizens of London, with their magistrates, 
canne several miles on the north road, clad in black hoods 
and mourning cloaks, to meet the royal corpse and join 
the solemn procession. The hearse rested, previously to 
its admission into Westminster Abbey, at the spot now 
occupied by the statue of Charles L, which commanded 
a grand view ol the abbey, the hail, and palace of West- 
minster. 

They buried Queen Eleanora at the feet of her father- 
^^-law^ Tier elcL^ant statue, reclining on an altar-shaped 
tomb, was cast in bronze by the celebrated artists pa- 
tronised by Henry III. and Edward L, Pietro CavalUni, — 
w^ho built his furnace to cast the queen's statue in St. 
Margaret's church-yard. He produced a w ork of which 
any modern artist might be justly proud. We feel, while 
gazing upon it, that it possesses all the reality of indi- 
vidual resemblance. The countenance of Eleanora is 
serenely smiling; the delicate features are perfect both in 
form and expression. The right hand held a sceptre^ now 
broken away ; the left is closed over something pendent 
from the neck by a string supposed to be a crucifix. Her 
head is crowned with a magnificent circlet, from which 
her hair falls in elegant waves on her shoulders. The 
■ ,Queen of Edward I. must have been a model of feminine 
beauty. No wonder that the united influence of love- 
liness, virtue, and sweet temper, should have inspired in 
the heart of her renowned lord an attachment so deep 
and true. 

The king endowed the abbey of Westminster with 
many rich gifts, for dirges and masses, to commemorate 
his beloved^queen. Wax-lights perpetually burnt around 
her tomb, till the Reformation extinguished them three 
hundred years afterwards, and took away the fukids that 
kept them alight. ** She hath,^ says Fabian, two wax 
tapers burning upon her tomb both day and night, 
which hath so continued syn the day of her burying to 
this present.*** 

I Tbe tomb of Henry III. is richly inlaid with curious and {irecious 
stonof, which his son Edward T. brought with him from Syria for that 
purpose. Its splendour may be noticed by tliose who walk in the abbey 
beneath St. Edward's chapel. Fortunately most of this bo&atifiil monie 
of curioui ■(onei upefleet on tho ootndo of tho chapel, wlueh if placed 
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The tomb itself is of gray Pot worth marble, and is 
, designed in a style concspunJing with the ricii rneiiiorial 
cross of Waltliam, especially the lower range of shields, 
on which are seen embossed the towers of Castile and the 
purple lions of Leon, witli the bendlets of Potiilneu. Round 
the metal table on which the statue reposes is a verge, 
embossed with Saxon characters, to this effect : — " Here 
lies AUanor, wife to King Edward, formerly Queen of * 
England, on whose soui God for pity have grace. Amen." 
This is at present the sole epitaph of Eleanora of Castile ; 
but, before the reformation, a tablet hung near the tomb, 
on which were some funeral verses in Latin, with an 
English translation by some ancient rhymester,^ tran 
scribed here, not lor their beauty » but their historical 
character. 

Queen Eleanora is here interred,. 
A royal virtnoas dame, 

Siater onto the Spaniah king. 
Of ancient blood and fame ; 

King Edward's wiie, first of that n&mei 
And Prince of Wales by right, 

Whose father Henry juat the third 
• Was sure an English wight. 

He craved her wife nnto his tpn. 
The prince himself did goe' 

On that embassage luckily, 
Himself with many moe. 

This knot of linked marriage 
The king Alphonso liked, 

And with his sister and this prince 
The marriage up was atriked. 

The dowrry rich and royal was x 
For such a prince most meet; 

For Pontnien was the marriage gill, 
A dowry rich and great, 

at an inconvenient height for the operations of the pickers and s|ealera 
who daily visit that stately fane; therefore this memento of our great 

kind's filial picly slill remains in a tolerable state of preservation, 
" Edward I. reserved some of his precious store to adorn the statue of 
his beloved wife, for round the neck are cusps where a carcanet has been 
fixed, hut it has been wrenched off and stolen*^' — Penmni, 

* A tradition is extant, that Skelton (whom we are loath to call a poet, 
thouph Poet Laurcat to Henry VIII.) translated the Latin epitaphs into 
English, while he was a sanctuary*man, under the protection of Abbot 
Islip, who had them bung on tablets near the lombs* — ^Brayley's Historical 
Perambulator. 
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A woman both in coaniel wise, 
Riltf 'MOi, ftiiltlhli m^ki 

Who did increase her hmlMUMl** friendii 
And *iarged his honour eke. 

Learn to die.** 

Of all the crosses raised to the memory of Eieanora of 
Castile by her sorrowing widower, that of Charing is the 
most frequently named by the inhabitants of the metropo- 
lis, although the structure itself has vanished from the 
face of the earth. Yet every time Charing Cross is men- 
tioned, a tribute is paid unconsciously to the virtues of 
Edward I.'s beloved queen, for the appellation is derived 
from the king's own lips, who always spoke of her in his 
French dialect as the cWre reine. Thus the words 
Charing Cross signify the dear queen's cross/'^ an object 
that was always seen by the royal widower in his egress 
and regress from his palace of Westminster. This anec- 
dote is corroborated by Edward' s personal habits, who 
certauily, like his ancestors, spoke French in his familiar 
intercourse.' Our sovereigns had not yet adopted English 
as their mother tongue. Althougjh Edward and his father 
spoke English readily, yet their conversation in domestic 
me was chiefly carrieid on in French. 

Foreigner as she was, Eieanora of Castile entirely won 
the love and good-will of her subjects. Walsingham, 
thus sums up her character:' **To our nation she was a 
loving mother, the column and pillar of the whole realm; 
therefore, to her glory, the king her husband caused all 
those famous trophies to be erected, wherever her noble 
corse did rest ; for he loved her above all earthly creatures. 
She was a godly, modest, and merciful princess: the 

• 

» Malcolm's London Restituta. -2 Holinsbed. 

> The common people have not dealt so justly by her ; the name of this 
vfftQotis woman and excellent queen is only known by them to be 
slandered by means of a popular ballad, called " A warning against Pride, 
being the Fall of Queen Eieanora, Wife of Edward T. of England, who 
for her pride sank into the oartli at Queenhithe, and rose again at Charing 
Cross afler killing the Lady Mayoress." Some faiut traces of the 
quarrels between the eity of London and Eleanor of Provence regarding 
Queenhithe, had been beard by the writer of this ballad, who con- 
founded her with her daaghter-in^law, whoee name wa» eoonected witli 
Charing Cross. 
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English nation in her time was not harassed bv fo- 
reigners, nor the country people by the purveyors of 
the crown. The so/row-stricken she consoled as be- 
came her dignity, anid she made them friends that were 

at discord.'* 

Civilization made rapid advances under the auspices of 
a court so well regulated as that of Eleanora of Castile. 
Wales in particular emerged from its state of barbarism 
in some degree. The manners of the Welsh were so 
sarage at t he time when Eleanora kept her court in North 
Wal^9 that her royal lord was forced to revive an ancient 
Welsh law, threatening severe punishments on any one 

who should strike the queen, or snatch any thing out of 
her hand." The English had little reason to pride them- 
sdves on their superiority.. Although there was no danger 
of their beating the queen in her hall of state, they had 
jpelted her predecessor from London Bridge. Moreover, 
m the commencement of the reign of Edward I., London 
was 80 ill-governed, that murders were committed in the 
street in noon-day«^ 

Sculpture, architecture, and casting in brass and bronze, 
were not only encouraged by King inward and his queen, 
but brought to great perfection by Cavallini, and other 
foreign artists whom tney induced to visit this country. 
Carving in wood, an art purely English^ now richly deco- 
rated TOth ecclesiastical and domestic structures* 

Eleanora of Castile first introduced the use of tapestry 
as hangings for walls. It was a fashion appertaining to 
Moorish luxury, adopted by the Spaniards. The cold- 
liurfs of our cliuuuc iimst have made it indispensable to 
the fair daughter ol" tiic Suiitli. chilled with ilic damp 
stone-walls of English Gothic iialis aiid chambers. In 

1 Tbe vigorous government of Edward soon crushed these evils. He 
mtde it penal by proelamatioo for any persoii but the great lords to be 
seen in London streets with either spear or buckler after the parson of 
St. Martin's-lc-Grand had rnnfr nut fii> curfew bell, a proof that the cur- 
few was rung as late as the time of Edward I. It had become an instru- 
ment of civil police, rather than niilitary despotism. The highways, on 
which we have teen Henry IIL and his queen robbed in open day, were 
now cleared of all wood excepting high trees. The first clock in Eng- 
land was set Bp in a' cloek-toweri opposite to Westminster Palace^ 
Stow. 

VOL. n. — 14 
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the preceding centuries, tapestry was solely worked to 
decorate altars, or lo be displayed as pictorial exhibitions, 
in solemn coinmemoratiun of great events, like the Bayeux 
tapestry of Matilda of Flanders. 

The robes worn by the court of Eleanora of Castile 
were graceful ; they had the close under-gown or kirtle 
made nicrh in the neck, with tight sleeves, and a train, 
over which a graceful robe with full fur sleeves was worn. 
The ugly gorget, an imitation of the helmets of the kmghts, 
executed m white cambric or lawn, out of which was cut 
a visor for the face to peep tiirough, deformed the head- 
tire of some of the ladies of her court, and is to be seen 
on the effigy (otherwise most elegant) of Avcline, Countess 
of Lancaster, her sister-in-law. But Eleanora had a bet- 
ter taste in dress; no gorget hides her beautiful throat and 
fine shoulders, but her ringlets flow on each side of her 
face, and fall on her neck from under the regal diadem* 
The ladies of Spain are celebrated for the beauty of their 
hair^ and we see by her statues that Eleanora did not 
conceal her tresses. The elegance and simplicity of the 
dress adopted by this lovely queen might form a model 
for female costume in any era.* 

There is little more than tradition to support the asser* 
tion that to Eleanora of Castile, England owes the intro- 
duction of the famous breed of sheep for which Cotswold 
has been so famous. A few of these creatures were intro- 
duced, by the care of this patriotic queen, from her native 
Spain, and they had increased to that d^ree in about 
half a century, that their wool became the staple riches 
of England. ^ 

The last time the name of Eleanora of Castile appears in 
our national records is in the Parliamentary Rolls, and 
from Norman French we translate the following suppli- 
, cation : — The executors of Oliver de Ingram pray to 
recover before the king's auditors three huirared and fifty 
markd, owed by Dame Alianora, late queen and compa- 
nion to our Lord Kins Edward I., and the said executors 
show that though our lord the king had given command to 
have it paid, it is not yet done ; therefore they humbly 

' PeonaDt. 
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crave that he will be pleased to <Tive a new order for that 
same, on account of the health of the soul of the said 
Queen Alianore, his rompanion.'* 

By this document we learn from the best authority, 
that creditors, in the times when Catholicism was preva- 
lent, considered they kept a detaining hold on the souls 
even of royal debtors*^ 

Moreover, in the same parKament, the poor prioress 
and her nans of St. Helen present a pathetic petition to 
the king, representing " how earnestly they have prayed 
for the soul of madame the queen, late companion to King 
Edvrard, and they hope for perpetual alms for the suste- 
nance of their poor convent in London, in consideraticm of 
the pains they • have taken."* 

Eleanora of Castile left seven living daughters and ode 
son. Only four of her daughters were married. 

Isabella,' the sixth daughter of King Edward and 
Eleanora of Castile, was married at Ipswich, the year 
before her father's wedlock with Marguerite of France, 
lo the Count of HoUand. It is doubtful if the young coun* 
tess ever left England, for two years afterwurds her lord 
died, and she was left a widow, childless. She afterwards 
married the Earl of Hereford, Humphrey de Bohun. Ano- 
ther entry mentions the birth of her first child. 

October 80, 1303. To Robert le Norreys, servant to 
the Lady Isabella, Counteite of Hereford, the king's daugh- 

^ Without needing such stimulos, and solely prompted by &mily honour 
and a feeling of integrity, wa have seen our young qaeen pay the debts of 
a father whom sh^never knew — a line of conduct in early ^outh which 
is, we trust, duly appreciated by her country. Long after thu ntblonarv 
BOtne has doMQ upcNi her glories of regality, the biographers of ioeoeed* 
ing centuries will rcmcTTiber with pnuM tlui letUm of the then muden 
sovereign ofGrpat Britain. 

s Folio 1, ?ar. Roii«, 475. 

* The enCriet in the hooeeholcl book of Bdwmrd I., 1398, preienre ^me 

of the {mrticulars of this marriage. To Maud MakejoVy for dancing be* 
fore Edward, Prince of Wales, in the King's Hall at fpgwich, two shil- 
lings. To Sir Peter Champrent, in lieu of the bridal bed of the Countess 
of iioiland, the king's daughter, which he ought to have had as his fee 
when ehe married the Berlof Holland at Ipswich, twenty mirks. 

To Reginald Page — to John the FidulatoTt and Fitz-Simor, minstrels, 
for making minstrelsy the dny of the marriage of the king*! daughter, the 
Ck>ttntes8 of Holland, fiity shillings each. 
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ter» for bringing news to the Prince (of Wales) of the 
birth of her mrst son, twenty-six pounds thirteen' and four* 
pence. 

The princess royal married, after the death of her mo- 
ther, the Duke of fiarr. The king paid Husso de Thom- 
ville, valet of the Count of Barr, for bringing htm news 
of the birth of her ddest son, the enormous sum aS fifty 
pounds! But this boy was the next heir to England after 
Edward of Caernarvon, as Edward L settled Sie succes* 
sion on the daughters of Eleanora of Castile; first on the 
Countess of Barr and her progeny, then on Joanna of 
Acre, and all the seven princesses then alive, in succes- 
sion. 

Edward I. sLii'vived most of his beloved Eleanora's 
children. Joanna ol Acre died boon after her father. 
The Countess of Barr preceded him ,to the tomb soon 
after the birth of her second son m 1298, and the Coun- 
tess of Hereford survived hnn but four years. 

The nun princess and the uiitortunate Edward II., 
were the only individuals that reached the term ot mid- 
dle life, out of the numerous family that Edward I. iiad 
by Eleanora of Castile. 
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MARGUERITE OP FRANCE, 

SECOND QUEEN OF EDWARD L 



The early death of the brave son and successor of St. 
Louis, King Philip le Hardi» left his youngest daughter^ 
the Princess Marguerite, fatherless at a very tender age. 
She was brought up under the guardianship of her brother 
Philip le Bel, and carefully educated by her mother Queen 
Marie, M learned and virtuous princess, to whom Joinville 
dedicated his immortal memoirs.^ Margueiitc early 
showed indications of the same piely and innnte good- 
ness of heart which, notwithstanding some superfluity 
of devotion, really distinguished the character of her 
grandfatlier. 

If Marguerite of France possessed any comeliness of 
person, her claims to beauty were wholly overlooked by 
contemporaries, who surveyed with admiration the exqui- 
site persons of her elder brother and sister, and surnamed 
them, by common consent, Philip le Bel and Blanche )a 
Belle. The eldest princess of France was full six years 
older than Marguerite,' and was withal the reigninjr 
beauty of Europe, when Edward I. was rendered the 

> Of the Life of St. Louis. 

s See Piert of Langtoft corroborated by Speed*a calculation of the age 
of Marguerite. As the most extraordinary btondars have been made by 
an author who bfts endeaToured to write thit fflemoir, the point deeervee 
attention* 

♦14 
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most disconsolate of widowers by the death of Eleanora 
of Castile. If an historian may be believed, who is so 
completely a contemporary that he ceased to write before 

the second Edward ceased to reign, Marguerite was sub- 
stituted, in a marriage-treaty coimnaiiccd by Edward for 
the Ijeautilul jilanclie, by a (Hplumatic luanceuvre un- 
equalled for craii since the days of Leah and Uachel. 

It has been seen that grief in the energetic mmd of 
Edward I. assumed the character of intense activity; but 
after all was done that human ingenuity could contrive, 
or that the gorgeous ceremonials of the Roman church 
could devise, of funeral honours to the memory of the 
chhre reine, his beiuvud Eleanora, the warlike King of 
England sank into a morbid state of melancholy. His 
contemporary chronicler emphatically $ays» 

His 6o)ace all was reft »ith she was from hini gone. 
On UXi thingit he thougijt, and waied heavy at ]ead« 
For aadneM him o'erroMtered ainoe Eleanor waa dead.* 

A more forlorn widowerhood no pen can portray^ than is 
thus described by the monk Piers. 

It is exceedingly curious to observe how anxious Ed- 
ward was to ascertain the qualifications of the Princess 
Blanche. His ambassadors ^ere commanded to give a 
minute description not only of her face and orianners^ but 
of the turn of her waist, the form of her foot and of her 
hand, likewise sa fagomf perhaps dress and demeanour. 

The result of this inquisition was that Blanche was 
perfectly lovely, for ne plus bd creature nul trau»e* 
Moreover^ Sire Edward, at his mature age, became vio* 
lently in love (from report) of the charms of Blanche la 
Belle. Tfie roval pair began to correspond, and the . 
damsd admonished h!m by letter that he must in all things 
submit to her brother. King Philip. Li tru^, the extreme 
wish of King Edward to 1^ again united in wedlock with 
a fair and loving queen induct him to comply with con- 
ditions too hard even for a young bride to exact, who had 
a hand, a waist, and a foot perfect as those possessed by 
Blanche la Belle. Philip deiiiauded that Gascony should 

* Piera of Langtoft 
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be given up by Edward for ever, as a settlement on any 
posterity Edward might have by his beautiful sister. To 
this our kiiig agreed ; but when he surrendered the pro- 
vince, according to the feudal tenure,* to his suzerain, 
the treacherous Philip refused to give it up, or let liim 
marry his beautiful sister; and just at this time the name 
of Marguerite, the youngest sister of Blanche, a child of 
little more than eleven years of age, is found in the mar- 
riage treaty between England and France. 

The coiistcniation of the king's brother Edmund of 
Lancaster, when lie found the villanous part Philip le Bel 
meant to play iti the detontion of the dnchy of Guienne, 
is very apparent. His letter to his brother assumes so 
much the style of familiar correspondence, that it is to be 
regretted that the limits of this work will not permit the 
entire insertion of the document. 

" After," aays Earl Edmund, " my lord and brother 
had surrendereid, for the peace of Christendom, this terri- 
tory of Gascony to the will of France, King Philip assured 
me, by word of mouth that he would agree to the afore- 
said terms ; and he came into my chamber, where the 
queen my wife' was, with Monsieur Hugh de Yere, and 
Master John de Lacy, and he brought with him the Duke 
of Burgundy, and there be promised, according to the 
faith of loyal kmgs, that in reality all things shodd be as ' 

X * Thw eeremony, m ntmted fay Piera, m exceedingly like the tar- 
render of a modern copyiiold. 

Edward withottt reeerre 

Sal give Philip the king 

The '.vhf lt f-fGupcony, 
Without disturbing 
After the forty days 
Holding that feofmeni 
Philip wilhout delay a 
Sal pive back the tenement 
To Edward and to Blanche, 
And the heire that of them eome. 
To that ilk scritt 
Edward set his seal 
That the gift was perfect, 
• > And with witnesses leal. 

.2 The dowag-er of Navarre, Qaeen Blanche, mother to Jaae, wife of 
the King of 1 ranc«t woa married to Edmund ot' Laacaiter. 
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we supposed. And on tliis faith wo sent Master Jolin de 
Lacy to Gascony in order to render up to the people of 
the King of France the seisin of the land, as afore agreed. 
And the king sent the constable of France to receive it. 
And when these things were done, we came to the two 
queens,* and they prayed the King of France that he 
would fortiiwith give safe conduct to iny lord the king 
to come and receive again his land and fortresses accord- 
ing to his covenant. And the King of France in secret, 
in the presence of Queen Jane, told me he was grieved 
that he must return a hard answer betorc the council, but 
nevertheless he meant to fulfil all he had undertaken. 
And forthwith he declared before his said council that 
he never meant to restore the territory of which he had 
just been given full seisin." 

Earl Edmund evidently concludes his letter in a great 
fright, lest Philip le Bel should persist in his cheating line 
of conduct; but he makes a serious exhortation to, his 
brother, not to let small causes break the compact. His 
letter is accompanied by treaty of marriage, in which is 
inserted, not the name of the beautiful Princess Blanche^ 
but that of the child Marguerite. A fierce war imme- 
diately ensued, lasting from 1294 to 1298, during which 
time Edward, who at sixty had no time to lose, was left 
half married to Blanche ; for according to Piers of Lang^ 
toft, who seems intimately acquainted with this curious 
piece of secret history, the pope's dispensation had already 
been completed.' 

It was not till the year 129S that any pacific arrange- 
ment took place between Edward and the brother of 
Blanche. The treaty was then renewed for Marguerite, 
who had grown up in the mean time. The whole ar- 
rangement was referred to the arbitration of the pope, 
who decreed that Guienne was to be restored to the right 
owner; that Edward L should marry Marguerite, and 
that she should be paid the portion of fifteen thousand 

' The Q aeen of France and iter motheri Queen Blanche, wife of Laa- 
ofttter. 

2 The fact! stated by Piers are most satisfactorily confirmed by 

Wikes. Likewise by the learned researches of Sir IT irri<i Nicolas; 8ce 
a L&tin poem preserved ia the city archives, Chronicle of London, p. 132. 
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pounds left her by Kinp^ Philip le Hardi, her father. This 
sum, Piers, verily believes, Philip ie Bei meant to appro- 
priate to [lis own use. 

Piers docs not say why the younger sister was sub- 
stituted instead of Blariche,^ but he seems to insinuate in 
these lines that she was the better character 

Not Dame Blanche the Sweet« 
Of whom I now spake, 
But Dame Marguerile 
Ond WUk9ut9n lack. 

Marguerite was married to Edward, who met her at 
Canterbury, by Robert de Wmchelsea^ September 8th, 
1299, when she was in her seventeenth year. 

Among the folk of good array, sent by Philip for the 
accommodation of the May, his sister,' we find by the 
wardrobe-book of Edward L that there were three ladfes 
of the bed-chamber, and four noble demoiselles, or maids 
of honour. Among these attendants are two French, as 
Agnes de la Croise, to whom Vas paid 10 marks, and 
B&tilde deVal, 100 shillings. Two ladies- were sent 
from England to wait on the young queen ; these were 
the Lady Vaux and the Lady Joa.nna Fountayne, each 
receiyed 10/. Our chroniclers speak much of the good- 
ness of Marguerite of France, and she seems to naye 
des^ryed the respect and affection of her royal lord. At 
the time of her marriage with the King of England, her 

1 It W9M becaose the beaatifbl Blanefae had the proepeet of beiDr em* 
press. Blanche, daughter of Philip le Hardi, and sister to Phuip le 
Bel, married Rodolphus, Duke of Austria, eldest son to the Emperor 
Albert I. Her hnsband was afterwards King of Bohemia. This mar- 
riage was arranged between King Philip and Albert. The young lady, 
who hail •coompaoied lier brother, waa betrothed at Tout in Loraine in 
the spring of 1S99.— IHi fVefiie** j^otcf to JHemeffC of Ute Prince de 
JoktvUU^ 

* Philip tot that May 
Made providence ready; 
With folk of rrood array 
To Dover came she. 

« 

In the king's hoQ8ehold4N>ok there is a present of two haadred marki 
to the valet of the king^s chamber, Edmund de CorMPsU, oil oecaiion of 
the kii>g*a marriage with Marguerite of France. 
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neice, the youno; daughter of King Philip, was solemnly 
betrothed to her son-in-law Edward. 

" Now, " says a Latin poem* descriptive of the Scottish 
war, " the king returns that he may marry Queen Mar- 
guerite the flower of France. When 1 ve buds between 
great princes it drives away bitter subs from their sub- 
jects." The stormy aspect of the times did not aflbrd 
the royal bridegroom leisure to attend to the coronation 
of Marguerite. King Edward had %^cry little time to 
devote to his bride; for, to his great indirroation, all his 
barons, taking the opportunity of his absence, thought 
proper to disband themselves, and disperse their feuda- 
tory militia, leaving their warlike kinir but the shadow of 
an army to pursue the ndvnntages he iiad gained by the 
sansruinarv battle of Falkirk.* In less than a week the 
royal bridegroom departed with fiery speed to crush, if 
possible, the gallant efforts the Scotch were making for 
iheir freedom. He left London the Wednesday after his 
maiiriage* 

The queen, while her husband was thus engaged^ 
remained in London, and resided chidly at the Tower. 
The suite of apartments where the queens of England 
had previously kept their state at Westminster having 
been lately destroyed by firc^ the royal palace of the 
Tower was, in fact, the only metropolitan rendence at 

1 Song of the Scottish wars. Political Songs of England, Camden 
Societj 178. 

2 It was at this juncture that Robert Bruce first manifested some sen- 
sibility for the woe? of the country whoste royal blood he shared. After 
he finally left the bands of her oppressor^ he was not able to provide tor 
the retreat of hie wile, who wai left at the eoart of the young qaeen. The 
Lady de Bruce was not ill treated, though she was pat ooder restraint 
at one of the royal manors ; she was ullowed three pounds per month for 
niai«tenance, and was provided with servants, amon^ whom is specified 
*' one fote-boy, decent and not riotous, to make her bed." Her whole reti- 
noe oooaieted of three men, three maids, and three gray-hoonde. She waa 
allowed withal fish and nie, and the fairest house on the manor. All this 
clemency is accounted for by tlin fact that Robert Druce^s father had 
been, in the crusades, the companion in arms and dear friend of King 
Edward. In a bond still extant for forty pounds lent by Edward to the 
dder Bruce, the kin|f stylea him hie beloved bachelor. When Edward 
advanced in years he grew fiercer, and, forgetting the affections of his 
youthful days, hanged the younger aona of his old friflnd» Alexander and 
Thoous de Bruce. — Stt Foedera, 
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which Marguerite could sojourn.* During the summer 
succeeding the ciiieen's bridal, her court at the Tower 
■was placed ahnosi under quarantine, owing to the 
breaking out ui a pestilence remarkable tor its in- 
fectious nature. From the wntinc^s of Gaddesden, court 
physician at this time, we come to ihe conclusion that 
this was the small-pox^ imported by Edward I.*s crusade, 
from Syria. 

After this summer Queen Marguerite spent the principal 
part of her time, like her predecessor, Eleanora of 
Castile, following the camp of King Edward : and when 
tiie ferocious contest he was carrying on in Scotland 
made iier residence in that kiniidom too daDgerous, she 
kept court in one of the nortiiern counties. 

April 1300, Edward set out with his queen and his 
eldest son, and taking his route through Lincolnshire, 
crossed the Humber into Yorkshire and k it the queen 
at BrothertoOf a village on the banks of the Wherfe, 
in Yorkshire. Here that prince was born, from whom the 
noble family of Howard is directly descended, and in 
whose right the head of that house bears the honour of 
Earl Marshal of £nffland. Marguerite gave birth to 
Prince Thomas on the 1st of June. The queen had 
made rich offerings to the shrine of Canterbury previously 
to the birth of her infant ; and she named mm Thomas, 
aAer the favourite Enghsh saint' 

"The kiiiir bid her not stay, 

But cotno to the north countnc, 
Unto Brotbertoa on Wherfe, 

There wis she 
Mother of a soa tha^ child hight l*bomftt. 

"When the king heard say 

She had to well famy (fared,) 

Hiithcr he went away 
To see her and her bairn. 



1 Before Marguerite took up her abode at the Tower, King Edward 

took the precaution of tssoing his royal mandate to the civic authoritiei, 
in which, after informing them that his beloved compr^nion the queen 
would shortly sojourn in the Tower of London, he enjoins that no peti- 
tioner from the city shoald presume to approach that spot, lest the per- 
son of the t]ueen be endaiig:cred by the contagion being brought from the 
Snfe ctcd air of th c r ; t y . This order is dated ftom Carlisle, Jone 38th. 

2 Year book of Edward 1, 
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^* The queen, with her sou. 
At Gavood Imvm Im, 
And ofl he came on Quae 
Her to y-aee.*'! 

The young queen was stationed at Cawond Castle, a 
magnificent pile of feudal grandeur, being a country-seat 
of the archbishop's, seven nniles from York.^ King Ed- 
ward often came there down the Ouse to see her and 
her infant. Here Marguerite chiefly abode till the year 
1804. Her husband then considered Scotland subdued 
from sea to sea, and as* completely prostrate as the prin- 
cipality of Wales; upon which he sent for his young 

2ueen to behold his triumph^ and to keep Christmas at 
)unfermline. 

Piers of Langtoft declares there was much danger in 
her journqr; for though Scotland was apparently sub- 
duedy the woods and highways swarmed with armed 
men who would not come in and submit to the conqueror* 
Thus irreverently does that time-serving historian sing 
of a hero whose memory has been embalmed by the 
justice of more modem ages, Speakins of the danger 
of the royal Marguerite's journey to Dunfermline, he 
says:— 

**By tliat '.var \v;is cut, (ended) 
Winter was three year. 
To Dunfcrmelme be went, 
For rctt will he there. 

For the queen he sent, 

And nhv did ditrfit her cheer; 
From GaM^ood she went 
f To Dnnfermeline to fare. 

" But the lofd of BadenocK 

Frascr, and Wallace, 
Lived at thieves' law. 

And robbed all the ways. 
They hed no sustenance 

The war to [Tiaintain, 
But liv('(! upon chance, 

And robbed aye between." 



< Piers of Lmngtoft 

2 For seven years at this juncture, the courts nf Kifig's Bench and 
the Exchequer were held at York, to be near the royal court. — WaU 
siogham. 
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Scotland, at the time when ^uecn MarLnieritc kept iicr 
court, the ('iuistinas, 1304, at high Dunlci inline,' seemed 
to lie bioediiig at the feet ot Edward j every fortress had 
surrendered excepting Stirling Castle, from whose uncon- 
aueicd heights the Royal Lion of Scotland stiii doated in 
the national banner. 

Marguerite and Edward kept their royal state at Dun* 
fermiiiie until the last fatal wound was suj posed to be 
inflicted on Scotland, by tiie treaclierous capture of 
Wallace and the fall of Stirling. Leaving Lord Segrave 
commander at DLiniermline, Ed^vard and his queen com- 
menced their celebrated triumphal progress homeward to 
England. Whether Edward brongrht Wallace in chains 
with him in this triumphal progre^-,^ oaimot be precisely 
determined, but his cruel execution was the commence- 
ment of the high festivities held by Edward and his young 
queen at Westminstery to cddbr ate the conquest of unKappy ' 

* Afaong the scanty notice? of the residence nf the queen's court at 
DuQ&nuliae, there is in the hout^chald book of Edward I. a payment of 
forty shilling to lohn, the young son of Joha the Bailifl, as Boy 
Bi^liop in the chapel of Dunlcrrr'.iine, itnd forty BbiUtngs to Nicholas, 
tfic vulcl of the Earl of Ulster, for bringing the news of the defeat of 
Sir Simon !< raser and William Wallace, at Koppesowe, by Latimer, Se- 
grave, and Clifford. 

> A tradition of Carlisle exists which points out the nreh of the eiwtle 
gateway as i\yi spot wiiere Wallace passed a night msnaeled in his cart, 
during his bitter progress through England. This circumstance favours 
the supposition that he was brought in the royal train, and that room 
coald not be found in the castle to lodge the forlorn prisoner. 

s We hefeenUoin the conmenoeeaent of a aonpef malignaot triompb, 
WOng bj the En^ishf to commemorate the savage and unjust murder of 
this hero. We only disencumber the lines of their uncouth spelling. It 
b a specimen of English verse in the year 1305. — ^From the Harleian 
' MSSn fol. 6L Brit. Museum. 

' ' . " With fetters and with gyves, 

Wallace was y drawn, 
From the ^ower of Laadoa, 
That many might know-; 
In a kirtle of borreV 
Selcouth wise 
Tfaroogh Chepe, 
And a gnrlsnd oo his headof the MWe«t|[iiiMi 



* Course cloth. 
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While the atrocious execution of Wallace was jicrjie- 
trated, Queen Marguurue and her court were makjiijr 
preparations for the grandest tournainent ever celebrated 
in England since, as the chroniclers declare, the days of 
King Arthur's round table. On New Years Day, 1306, 
this tournament was held at Westminster Palace, where 
Prince Edward received knighthood, ami was invested 
witli the principality of Wales ; two hundred young nobles 
were kniglited, and two of the king's grand-daughters 
married or betrothed. 

The festival of St. John the Baptist, the same year, 
was likewise kept with grand ceremonial. Among the 
parliamentary rolls we meet with the following menio- 
r>inda of this event. '* Tfiomas de Frowick, goldsmith 
of London, prays King Edward for the payment of 22/. 
lOs. for a circlet of gold made for Marguerite, Queen of 
England, to wear on the least of St. John the Baptist." 
This goldsmith had previously made a rich crown for 
the queen, and by the orders of the kin^ left his bill with 
John de Cheam and his fellows, who had neglected it, 
and being injured by the delay, he prays the king, in 
1306, WT God's sake and the soul of his father, &ng 
Henry, to order payment;" he is answered that he may 
take nis bill to the King's Exchequer, adding to it the 
charge for certain cups and vases which he had likewise 
made, and the clerk of the Exchequer should pay him 
440/. in part of his bill. Thus we find thal'Queen Margue- 
rite was provided with a splendid state crown though she 
was never crowned; a ceremony prevented by the 
poverty of the finances. Marguerite is the first queen, 
since the conquest, who was not solemnly crowned and 
anointed. 

Queen Marguerite's beautiful sister, Blanche, Duche^ 
of Austria, di^ towards the close of 1305. Early in the 
succeeding year, prayers for her soul were commanded 
b^ King Edward to be solemnly observed by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, because "ahe was the dear sister 
of his beloved consort Queen Marguerite.*' The king 
certainly bore no malice for the perfidy of his former 
love, doubtless being coaviiiced he had changed for the 
better. 
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From the royal household bonks may be gleaned a 
few particulars of the English court arrangements at this 
time. The King's state ship was called, in compliment 
to the queen, the Margaret of Westminster ; it does not 
seem a ship of war, but a sort of royal yacht in which 
the king made his voyages 'when he went to the con<» 
tinent. 

The queen allowed her chief minstrel who was called 
Guy of the Psaltery a stipend of 285 ; he received bouche 
of court(or Board at court) and had the use of three horses 
when the queen was in progress. Guy of the Psaltery often 
rec^ved gratuities from King Edward, who was, as well 
as his young queen/ a lover of music and the tine arts, 
and frequently encouraged their professors, as may be 
seen by these articles of his expenditure: — To MeUoro, 
the harper of Sir John Mautravers, for playing on the 
ham while the king was bled, 20s. 
To Walter Luvel, the harper of Chichester, whom the 



Richard at Cmchester cathedral, ^s* Sd, To John, the 
organist of the Earl of Warrenne, foir playing before the 
king, 20s,* 

i Hooaehuld Book of Ed. I. pp. 7^95. 

s Very difibrentis anoUier entry in the expenses of the music-loving 
hero. To seven women meeting the king on the road between Gask and 
VggoshalI*and singing betbrc him as they had been accustomed to do in 
liie time oi King Alexander, 3«. Small in proportion is the beuefacliou 
bettowed by the conquering Edward on these Scotch songstresBes, who 
might have snng malediotioRs on him in.their dialect, for ought he knew 
to the contrary. 

Willie music and sculpture had attained some degree of perfection in 
Kngiand at this time, other arts and sciences were in a strange slate uf 
barbarous igncM'ance. The earliest no(i(% of medical practice is to be 
found at this era, in the Latin work of Gaddesden, physician at the court 
of Queen Marguerite. This learned doctor, describing his treatment of 
Prince Edward in the smalUpox, thus declares las mode of practice : i 
ordered the prinoe to be enveloped, in scarlet cloth, and that his bed and 
all the fbrmtnre of his chamber should be of a bright red colour ; which 
pracTice not only cured him but prevented his being marked." More by 
good luck llian good management; assuredly it may be supposed that 
Gaddesden wished to stare the red inflammation of the smalt-pox out of 
ooontenanoe by bis glare of scarlet refleetions ! He adds in his Rosa 
Anglorum, that he treated the 8ons of the noblest liouses in Enf^land 
wit}] \hc red system, and made good cures of all." In this childish State 
was the noble act of healing at the court of Marguerite. 




before the tomb of St* 
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The queen gave birth at Woodstock, in the thirtieth 
ear of her husband's reign, to her second son Prince 



Kent. About this time t>¥enty-six pieces of dimity 
were given out from the king's wardrobe stores to make 
Queen Marguerite a feather bed.^ and cushions for her 

charrette. 

Instead of finding the national rolls and records 
burdened with notices of oppressive exactions made by 
the queen-consort, as in the case of Eleanor of Pruvmce, 
it is pleasant to observe that Marguerite's charitable 
kindness pervades these memorials, seen by few, and by 
still fewer appreciated. In the exchequer rolls exist 
many requisitions from the queen, ordering that debtors 
for fines due to her may be pardoned their debts, and 
more than one petition ** that debtors of her dear lord 
the king may have time extended or be excused/' One 
of these royal supplications is curious, and proves that 
the queen and her two little sons, Thomas and Edmtind, 
prevailed on King Edward to pardon their dear friend, 
the Lady Margaret Howard,* a dshi owed by that lady 
to the crown* 

As Prince Thomas, the eldest son of Queen Marguerite, 
was only six years old, and the infant Edmund much 
younger, it may be judged who prompted the voung 

petitioners, and how the queen must liave macfe the 
caresses of her uilants work on ike lieaiL of their great 



" To the lionourable father in God, Walter, Bishop of 
Chester, treasurer to our lord, king, and lather, Edmund 
.son ol" the king, salutes in great love. As our dear lady, 
madame the queen, has required, we wouki that you 
would grant to our ^ood friend ma dame Marguerite, 
late wife of Monsieur Robert Hereward, the remission 
of her debt. Written at Northampton, June 15."* 

' Housifhold B()ok of b^ward I. 

The iiainu is spelled Hereward in the French; the order was sent by 
the qaeoii to tbe BMront of £zeheqiier« (Rfadoi** Hiatory of tbe Sim 
chequer.) The Lscly Margaret Howard waa a widow, and the debt eome 

copyhold fine. 
3 Folio 11. 48. 




afterwards the unfortunate Ear) of 



laiher. 
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Prince Thomas and the queen each wrote tetters to the 
same eflect» that their good friend may be spared her 
payment to the exchequen 

Margaerite of Prance is the first instance of a queen 
consort of England, who ventured to stand between a, 
mighty Plantacenet in his wrath and his intended victim. 
We learn by the statem^t contained in an act of pardon 
by Edward I. that Godfrey de Coigners <*had committed 
the heavy transgression and malefaction of making the 
coronal of gold that crowned the king's rebel and enemy, 
Robert de Brus in Scotland, and that he had secretiy 
hidden and retained this coronal till ;i fittinf^ occasion, but 
thai these ii easoMable doings had since been discovered 
and convicted by the king's council." No doubt Godfrey 
the goldsmith would have been dealt with according to 
the tender mercies shown to Wallace and Fraser, if he 
had nut i'uund a friend in Queen Maigucrite; " for," says 
Edward I., " we pardon him solely at the intercession of 
our dearest consort, Marguerite Queen of England."* 

Tlie citizens of Winchester were likewise deeply 
indebted to Queen Marguerite, whose benelicetit iiitci re- 
rence relieved thcni from the terrible consecjuences ot King 
Edward's displeasure. To tlie mayor of Winchester had 
been confided the safe keeping of Bernard Pereres, a 
hostage of some importance whom the city of Bayonne 
had delivered to the king as a pledge of their somewhat 
doubtful loyalty. Bernard made his escape. On which 
King Edward sternly commanded his sheriff of Hamp- 
shire to seize upon the city of Winchester and to declare 
its liberties void, thus reducing the free citizens to the 
state of feudal villains. The mayor he loaded with an 
enormous fine of 300 marks and incarcerated him in 
the Marshalsea till it was paid. In despair the Winchester 
citizens appealed to the charity of Queen Marguerite. 
She recollected that when she was first married she had 
been received at Winchester with the most affectionate' 
demonstrations of loyalty; moreover she remembered that 
her husband had given her a charter w hich entitled her 
to all the fines levied from the men of Winchester. Armed 

<Ryioer'sF(sderQ. 
' IS** 
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with this charter she went to her loving k»rd and claimed 
the haplew mayor and his fine as her personal pn^ 
party. She then remitted half the fine, took easy 
security for the remainder, and set the mayor at 
liberty, nor did she cease pleading with her consort 
till he had restored to Winchester the forfeited char* 
ters.^ 

During her husband's absence in Scotland, Queen 
Marguerite retired for security to Winchester, where 
she was deservedly beloved ; here she gave birth to a 
princess, her third, but the King's sixteenth child. The 
mfant was called Eleanora, after Edward's first queen 
and his eldest daughter who was deceased at that time. 
The infant died in a few months. 

Before King Edward reached the Scottish border ^ 
fell ill at Bur^ on Sands. He survived a few days till 
the Firince ofWales came up with the remaining mrces 
time enough to receive fiis last commands, which breathed 
implacabte fury against the Scots. The dying warrior 
commanded his son ^ to be kind to his little brothers, 
Thomas and Ed ward, and, above all, to treat with respect 
and tenderness his mother Queen Marguerite/' While 
Edward I. remained unburied 100/. was paid by his trea- 
surer, John de Tunford, for llie expenses of tlie royal 
widow.' 

** The Mai/, Queen Marguerite," was married to King 
Edward in her eighteenth year: notwithstanding the dis- 
j-arity of their ages, they lived happily during a wedlock 
of eight years. The chroniclers of England record no 
fault or folly of Queen Marguerite; nothing, exists to 
contradict the assertion of Piers, that she was " good 
withouten lack,*' and a worthy successor to Eleanora of 
Castile. 

Like Adelicia of Louvaine, the queen of Henry L, Mar- 
guerite kept a chronicler to record the actions of her great 
lord. He was named John o' London, (not a very dis- 
tinctive appellation ;) but as we have given a personal 
sketch of Edward ia his youths we add a portrait of him 



> Miloer*s BUL of Winchester from the Trorael MS. 
' Issuo rolls. 
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in advanced life drawn ulider tiie sopenQtodhnee of hk 

Toyal widow. 

head sphericaU (this is the seeoitd iostance in 
which we have found that the chroiuelerB of the middle 
ages notice the form of the head;) his eyes round* gentle 
and dove-like when pleased* but iSerce as a lion% and 
sparkling with fire, when he was disturbed ; his hair crisp, 
ms noise prominent and raised in the middle ; his chest 
broad* his arms agile, his limbs long, his feet arc)ied, his 
body firm and fleshy, but not &t» He was so strong and 
aetive that he could leap into his saddle by merely putting 
his hand on it. Passionately fond of hunting, he was 
engaged with his dogs and falcons when not in war. He 
was seldom ill, and neither lost his teeth, nor was his 
sigiit diirinjcd with age. He was temperate, never wore 
his crown after the coronation, tliinkiiig it a buiden ; he 
went about in the plain garments of a citizen, excepting 
on days of festival." "What conld I do more in royal 
robes, father, than in this plain gabardine V* said Edward 
once to a bishop, who remonstrated with him on Ids attire 
as unking ly.^ 

How so elegantly proportioned a man as Edward I. 
came to be surnamed Longshanks lias been a question to 
all writers, since the opening of the stone sarcophagus in 
Westminster Abbey, when /the body of this great warrior 
and le^rislator was found of just and fine proportions, 
without any undue lengtli of legs; his stature was six 
feet two inches trom scull to heel. It appears tiiat the 
insulting ei)ithet Longshanks was a sohj'u/itrt given 1>} an 
. incensed enemy, and llrst took its rise from a satirical 
song sung by the Scots when Edward laid siege to Ber- 
wick, being iiis first step in his ambitious invasion of Scot- 
land.^ Edward is said to have been so incensed at this 

> Camden's Remains. 

« " They that were within the lonnc defended it orpedly, (manftilly,) 
and they set on fire King Edward's ships, and sang a scorn. 

What wenith Kin|r Edward with his long* shanks, ' 
To win Berwick with all onr nnthanks, 

Gacs pykc ^im, * 
And when he has hit, 
Gaes dike him.** 

{AdditUm$ to Robtrt 0/ Glencesler.) 
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s-oncr, that when he had stormed Berwick, he put every 
living soul to tiie sword, to the number of four thousand 
persons. In this siege he displayed the^fiutt horsemanship 
for which he was noted. 

"What did Kin^j Edward?- 
Peer he had none hke, 
Upon hif ateed .Bajwrd, 
Firal he won the dike.*** 

Besides this steed Bayard, another called' Grey Lyard 
is celebrated in the barons' wars, as one on which he 
ever charged forward;-' likewise his horse Ferraunt, 
^ black as a raven, on whose back, tfaou^ armed in 

Eroof» Sire Edward could leap over ai^ chain however 
iffh.'** No chevalier of his day was so renowned for 
noble horsemanship, as this most accomplished monarch* 
Yet it is certain, that all which finally remained from his 
amUtious war in Scotland, was the insulting sohriqjtet of 
LiOngshanks. 

* Theor^nal MS. of the- queen's chronicler, John o^ 
London, is a great curiosity. It is written in Latin on 
vellum, very finely and legibly penned, and ornamented 
with initial letters, illuminated* with gold and colours ; the 
centres of the most of these are unfinished, and the manu- 
script itself is a fragment. The description of Edward's 
person is accompanied by an odd representation of his 
face ill the midst of an initial letter. The features bear 
the same cast as the portraits of the king j there i^ the 
small haughty mouth, the severe penetrating o} es, aud 
the long straight nose; tiie king is meant to be sliown in 
glory, but the head is surrounded with three tiers of most 
suspicious-lookmg flames. However, such as it is, it 
doubtless satistied the royal widow, to whom the work 
was dedicated. "The noble and generous matron Mai- 
gareta, by the grace of God, Queen of England, invites 
all men to hear these pages." The plan of the oration is 
to describe the doleful bewailings.of all sorts and condi- 

1 Piera L&ngtoil. 

8 Piera Langtoft. MeaiiiQ|r the eliains uaed in deS^naive irarfare to. 
goard gatea and drawbridgea. 
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tions of persons for the loss of the great Edward. Of 
course the lamentation of the royal widow holds a dis- 
tinguished place in the com/nemwrallo. It commences 
thus: ** The lamentable commendation of Margareta the 
Queen. Hear, ye isies, and attend my people, for is any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow ? Though my head wears a 
ernwn. joy is distant trom Tne, and I listen no more to the 
sound of my cithara^ and or£:ans. I mourn incessantly, 
and am weary of my existence. Let all mankind hear 
the voice of my tribulation, for my desolation on our 
earth is complete." * « * The (|neon's chronicler pro- 
ceeds to paraphrase the lanotent for Saul and Jonathan; at 
length he remembers the royal Marguerite by addiDgy 
At the foot of Edward's monument, with my little sonsr 
I weep and caU upon hiin« When Edward died» ail men 
died to me." 

These lameDtations for a husband more than seventy^ 
from a widow twepty-»x»seem exaggerated, yet the afler 
life of the royal Marguerite proved meir sincerity* 

Although Queen Marguerite aj^ared in public earlier 
than was usual for the etiquette of royal widowhood ia 
the fourteenth century, it was in obedience to the dying 
eoniroands of her royal lord, whose heart was set on a 
French alliance. Soon after her hudiand's death she 
went to Boulogne with her son-in-law, and assisted at his 
marriage with her niece Isabella. , 

After she returned to England she lived in retire- 
ment, spending her magnificent dower in acts of charity, 
and in the encouragement of historians and architects. 
While she lived, her niece Isabella led a virtuous and 
respectable life. Marguerite did not survive to see the 
infamy of this near relative, or the domestic wretchedness 
of her step-son, with wiiom she had always lived on terms 
of aflection and amity, 

Margueriie is tlie first queen of England who bore 
her arms With those of lier husband in one scutcheon; 
her seal is affixed to the pardon of John de Dalycng, 
which pardon she had procured of her son-in-law, in 
the nintli year oi ijis reign. We trace the Ufe of this 

. * Uarp. 
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beneficent queen dowager by her acts of kindness and 

mercy. ^ 

Queen Margueriie*s principal residence was Marl- 
borough Castle on the borders of the forest of Savernake; 
it was there she died at the early age of tiiirty-six, 
on the 14th of February, 1317. Kinir Kdward II.'s 
household book has the following entry relative to this 
event. 

" Sent by the king^s order, to be laid upon the body of 
the Lady Marguerite, late Queen of England, by the 
hands of John de Hausted, at Marlborough, the 8th of 
March, two pieces of Lucca cloth."* 

Also at the place of its final destination* the Gray Friars; 
various other pieces of Lucca cloth were to be laid on 
her body at the expense of the king* She was buried at 
the Gray Friars church, the magnificent structure w hich 
she had principally founded her body was buried before 
the high altar* wrapped in the conventual robe of the 
Fittnciscans. 

The splendid monument raised to the memory of this 
beneficent woman was destroyed by the acquisitiveness 
of Sir Martin Bowes* Lord Mayor, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth* when the Gray Friars church was made 
parochial* he* to the indignation of the antiquwry Stow* 
sold Queen Marguerite's tomb and nine others of royal 
personages, togeUier with a number of grave-stones* for 
fifty pounds. 

Marguerite left her two sons joint executors to her 
will. Edward IL empowered his dearest brothers* Tho- 
mas* Earl c{ Norfolk* Eitrl Mftrshal* and Edmund of 

• The seal is of red wax, with the lions ofEngland on the T\f^hi fide, 
and her own iieur-dc-hs on the lefl. Tiiey are emblazoned on a shieldi 
and not on lozenge. — Seo Sandfordt p. 120# 

' Lnoem c««ith wai an Italian manufacture of silk striped with gold;^ 
many other mort -cloths were provided by Edward TI., to show his respect 
for his stcpmolher's memory. These rich palls were the fees of the offi- 
ciating priesta at every church where the royal corpse rested on its pro- 
great to ita pltM of aepnltiire. 

3 Stow. She began the choir in 1306, and finished it inhcr widowhood*. 
She left by her will one hundred marks to this church. This fmind ition 
is now Cfirist Cliurch, Newgate, Fart of Margucrite*8 original building 
is tiie cloister ot the sciiool. 
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Woodstock, co-executor?, by the testament of our mother 
of good meiiiory, Marguerite, late Queen of England, to 
execute the said testament, and to have all goods and 
chattels that belonged to the said queen, and all her corn 
on her manors, whether housed or growing green in the 
earth, from the 14tii day of February last, when she died, 
1318.. They are to receive all debts due to the queen 
dowager, and pay w hat she owes, according to her will."* 
The troubles of the reign of Edward IT. prevented the 
debts of the widow of his father from lieiiig paid; as we 
^ find the following petition concerning tiiem. 

In the eighth year of Edward 111. there is a petition 
to Parliament,'^ from Thomas, Earl of Norfolk, Marshal 
of England, and executor of the testament of Queen 
Marguerite his mother, praving " that the king will please 
to grant of his good grace that the debts of the deceased 
queen may be forthwith paid by his exchequer, ac- 
cording to the order of King EdwiBurd II. whom God 
assoil" 

Queen Marguerite is the ancestress of all our English 
« nobility bearing the great name of Howard ; the honours 
of her son Thomas Plantagenet, Earl Marshal, were car- 
ried inio this family by his descendant. Lady Margaret 
Mowbray^ marrying Sir Robert Howard. The How- 
ards,^ throi^h this queen, unite the blood of St. Louis* 
with that of the mightiest of the Plantagenet monarchs. 

t Parliamentary Rolls. * Ibid. 

^ Some of the most illustrious characters amon^ the English nobility 
both as literati and warriorf*, have bclnnf^ed to this family. Six distinct 
branches of the ducul fuiiuiy ui Howard, dcaccudanlb oi Queen Marguerite 
and Ifidward 1^ an lUK extant 

Firstly, the Norfolk line, represented by Bernard Edward* Duke of 
Norfolk. 

Secondly, the elder lihe of Sufibik and Berkshire, represented by the 
Hon. Mrs. Greville Howard, heiress of Castle Rising, Le?en*s Hall, 

Tilirdly, the yonng-er line of Soffinlk, repieaented'by Thomai, £ari of 
Sufibik and Berkshire. ' 
Fourthly, the Carlisle line, represented by George, Earl of Carlisla 
Fithly, the Corby line, whose representative is Henry Howard Esq^ of 
Corby Castle, author of the Howard Memorials. The patriarch of the 
Carlisle and Corby branches was the ccU hrated Lord William Howard, 
surnamed "Belted Will," grandson of the illu^^trious Earl of Surrey be- 
headed by Henry VIII. In the lines of Carlisle and Gorby, the literary 
tailM of their renowned aneestor are revived. 
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The heiress of her second son, Edmund, Larl of Kent, 
married iirst sir Thomas Holland, and then Edward the 
Black Prince ; through her this queen was ancestress of 
the nobility wiio bore the name of Holland, which name 
became extioct in the wars of the Roses. 

i!»i:^thiy, the Eiimgiiaoi line, wboBe representative it KenneLii Alexanckr, 
eilile Armada. 

4 
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QOfiEN OF EDWARD IL 



CHAPTER h 

SiNCB the days of the fair and false Elfrida, of Baxoo 
cMbvity^, no ^leen of England has left a^ dark a stain 
QD the annals of female royalty^, as the consort ci fid- 
ward II., Isabella of France. She was the eleventh 
Queen of Engiand from the Norman Conqnest, and with 
lie exception of Judith, the conscxrt of Ethelwol^h^ a 
princess of higher rank than had ever e^MWsed a King 
cf England. She was the offspring of a marriage be- 
tween two sovereigns ; Philip le Bel, King of France, 
and Jane» Queen of Navarre. Three of her brothers, 
Louis le HijtfiD, Philip le Long, and Charles le Bel, suc- 
cesnvely wore the r^ydl diadem of France. 

Isabttia was bom in the year 1395> and, when but 
four years old, her name was included in the two-fc^ 
laatruikoiual treaty which Geoffirey de Jbiaville, as the 
envoy of Edward I., negotiated between that inonard» 
and the Princess Marguerite, sister of the Ew of Franc e, 
and the Prince of Wales, urith the Princess Isabella, his 
daughter. 

By the marriage articles it was covenanted, that Philip 
le Bel was to give his daughter a portion of eighteen 

VOL. II. — 16 
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thousand pounds, and that she was to succeed to the 
dower which I^thvard I. settled on his bride, the Princess 
Margu(?rite, her aunt. 

A soleii]!! net of betrothmeril took place at Paris in 
the year 1303,* when the pope's dispensaiion for this 
union was published. The Count of Savoy and the Earl 
of Lincoln as the procurators ol Edward, Prince of 
Wales, affianced the young princess on his part, in the 
presence of her illustrious parents, Philip IV. of France, 
and Jane, Queen of France and Navarre,' The Lady 
Isabella received the troth of her future lord Edward, 
son of the King of England, from the hand of Pere Gill, 
the Archbishop of Narbonne. It appears that the young 
princess signified her assent to the m^rria^e by putting 
her hand in that of Pcrc Gill, on condition that all the 
articles of the treaty were duly performed. Sh» was 
then nine years old.* 

Edward L was so desirous of this alh'ance, that among 
his death-bed injunctions to his heir, he charged him on his 
blessing to complete his engagement with Isabella. This 
was, in truth, the only command of his dying sire, to whiph 
Edward II. fiought proper to render obedience; such 
w as his haste to comply with a mandate that happened 
to be in accordance with his own inclination^ that before 
the obsequies of his deceased king and father were per- 
formed, he despatched the Bishops of Durham and Nor- 
wich, with the Earls of Lincoln and Pembroke, to the 
Court of France, to appoint a day for the solemnization 
of his nuptials* 

The reports of the personal charms of his intended 
bride had indeed made so lively an impression on the 
mind of Edward IL, that he i» reproached by the chro- 
niclers of his rei^n with having lost the kingdom of 
Scotland through his impatience to complete his marriage 
with her.* When he was apprized that all the arrange** 
nients for his marriage were concluded, though perfectly 
aware that his recognition as King of Scotland depended 
on his remaining there till the important afiairs which 

1 Rymer's Fcedera, vol. ii. p. 928. ^ Rymer^s Foedenu 
^ Annals of St. Augtistine. Bapin. Walsingbaoi. 
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required his presence were settled, he treated every con- 
sideration of political expediency with lover-like con- 
tempt, and hasted to the iuHilmeiit of his contract with 
the royal beauty. There was the less cause for such 
unreasonable haste, since the fair Isabella had scarcelv 
completed lier thirteenth year at the time of her espousals. 

Great preparations were made at Westminster Palace 
for the reception of the young queen. The royal apart- 
ments which had been burnt down in the preceding 
reign, and had been rebuilt, were completed and furnished; 
the gardens were new turfed and trelissed, the fish-ponds 
were drawn and cleaned, and a sort of pier jutting into 
the Thames, called the Queen's bridge, was repaired. 
The royal ship called the Margaret of Westminster, was^ 
Mrith her boats and barges, entirely cleaned and beautified. 
Yarioos butteries and wardrobes were constructed in the 
vessel ; not only by the command, but according to the 
device of the king himself, for his expected queen's accom- 
modation.^ A.fter appointing his recalled favourite, Piers 
Gaveston, guardian of the r^m, Edward sailed early on 
Monday morning, January 22» 1306, accompanied by 
his mother-in-law. Queen Marguerite, to meet his* bride. 
He landed at Boulogne, where Isabella had already 
arrived with her royal parents* There King Edward 
performed homage jbr Guienne and Ponthieu to King 
Philip. 

The next day, being the festival of the Conversion of 
St Paul, the nuptials of Isabella and her royal bride- 
groom were celebrated in the fomous cathedra church 
of Boulogne inrith peculiar magnificence. Four sove- 
reigns aiKl as many queens graced the bridal with their 
presence. These were the King and Queen of France, 
the parents of the bride; Marie, Queen dowager of 
France, her grandmother ; Louis, King of Navarre, her 
brother, to whom Queen Jane, their mother, had resigned 
the kingdom she inherited; the Kini: and Queen of the 
Romans, the King of Sicily, and Marguerite, the Queen 
dowager of England, Isabella's aunt. The Arcliduke oi 

' Bray ley tad Brittooa* Histofv of FaiaiM of Wertmimtsr, pa. 114» 

116,117. 
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The dowry of the bride was prorided from the apoih 
of the hapless Knights Templars, who had been receotty 
tortored, plundered, and mnrdered, by her father*^ Xike 
most ill-gotten gains, this money by no means prospercxl 
inP the spending. 

The beauty of the royal pair, whose nuptials were 
celebrated with this extraordinary splendour, created 
the gi catcst admiration ; for the bridegroom was the 
handsomest prince in Europe, and tlie precocious charms 
of the bride had already obtained for her the name of 
Isabella the Fair.* Who of ail tiie royal and gallant 
company, witnesses of these espousals, could have be- 
lieved their fatal termination, or deemed that the epithet 
of She- wolf of France could ever have been deserved by 
the bride ? 

High feasts and tournaments were held for several 
days after the espousals, at which the nobility of four 
royal courts assisted. These festivities lasted nearly a 
fortnight. Edward and Isabella were marrieii on the 25th 
of January, and on the 7th of February thcv embarked 
for EnglaiKi, and landed at Dover the same day. There 
is in tlie Focdera a copy of the summonses that were 
sent to Alicia, the wife of Mnc^er Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
the Countess of Hereford and other noble ladies, by the 
regent Piers Gaveston, in the king's name, appointing 
them to be at Dover on the Sunday after the Purification 
of the Virgin Mary, to receive the newly- wedded quoen* 
and to attend her on her progress to Westminster.^ 

The king and <iueeii remained at Dover two days, 
where Piers Graveston joined him. The momeat the 
king saw him, he flew to him, fell on his neck, and 
called him brother conduct which greatly dis- 
pleased the queen and her uncles. From Dover the 
royal party proceeded to Eltham^ where they remained 

• De la ^Trjor, p. 1. Urit. Mu^cntn. 

K FroissurL sujm, siic \v <ts one oi the greatest beauties in the world, 
a Rymer*^ Fobdera. * Ittd. 
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till the preparations were com})leted for the coronation.' 
Two of Isabella's uncles, Charles, Count of Valois and 
Louis de Clermont, Count of Evreux, brothers of 
Philip le Bel;* the Duke of Brabant, with the grand 
Chamberlain of France, and many other nobles, came 
as guests to the coronation. This' ceremonial was 
postponed till Quinquagesima Sunday, February 25th, 
one month ;itt('r the nuptials of the king and queen. 
The royai circular in thu Pcnicra, addressed by King 
Edward to his nobles, in which " he commands their 
attendance with their consorts at Westminster, to assist 
at the coronation solemnity of himself and his coQsort» 
Isabella,' Queen of England," is the first royal sum- 
mons in which the wives of the peers of England are 
included*^ 

The young queen's outfit was magnificent.^ She 
brought with her to England^ two gold crowns oma> 
mented with gems, a number of gold and silver drink- 
ing vessels, golden spoons, fifty silver porringers, twelve 
sreat silver dishes, and twelve smaller ones. Her 
chresses were made of gold and silver stuff, velvet, and 
shot taffety. She had six dresses of green cloth from 
Dooay, six beautifully marbled, and six of rose scarlet, - 
b^ttdes many costly furs. As for linen she had 419 yards 
for the bath alone; she was likewise endowed with six 
dozen coifs, probably nightcaps. She brought tapestry 
for her own chamber, figured in lozenges of gold, with 
the, arms of France, England, and Bralmnt. 

The Kins of France on the occasion of his daugh- 
ter's nuptiara, had likewise made his royal sonrin-law a 
profusion of costly presents, such as jewels, rings, and 
other precious artieles, all of which Edward imme- 
diately' bestowed on his favourite, Piers Gaveston, whose * 
passion for finery was insatiable.^ Such xonduct was 
peculiarly calculated to excite the displeasure of a, 

1 Rymer*8 Fcedera. 

2 Ry mer^s Foedera, voU iii. 59. 

s MSS. de la Bibliothteoe Roi, vol izxiv. The amoaiit it itated by 
M. Raumer, to be 98,179 UTiee, bot the anidee eaumertted would cost % 
great deal more. 

« Matthew oC Westmiaiter. 

16* 
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younff girt and laabelU wUurally remtod this improper 
traaster of her father's munific^t gifts, which she vo* 
carded as pert of her dower» and as beirJooms to her 
desceDdants. 

The nobles took occasion of the anger mamiested hy 

the young queen against the haughty favourite, to agnify 
to their sovereign, that unless Uaveston were banished 
from the court, they would not attend the approaching 

coronation. Edward, alarmed at an intimation which he 
knew amounted to a threat of withholding their oaths of 
allegiance, promisoij that every thiug should be arranged 
to their satisfactioii at the paiiiaiJient tiiat was to meet 
directly after his inau^ruration. 

At the coronation itsch iresh discords were engendered. 
Tliomas, Earl of Lancaster, the son of Edward's uncle, 
Edmund Crouciiback, bore Curtana, or the sword of 
mercy, and Henry of Lancaster, his brother, the royal 
rod surmounted with the dove. But the indignation of 
tiie nobles exceeded all bounds, when it was found that 
tlie king had assigned the envied office of bearing St 
Edward's crown to his unpopular favourite, who, on 
this occasion was dressed more magnificently than the 
sovereign himself. This gave such offence to one of tlie 
carls of the biood-royal/ that nothini: but the respect due 
to I ho presence of the young queen restrained him from 
slaving him wdthin the sacred walls of the abbey. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury being absent from the 
realm at that period, the king and queen were consecrated 
and crowned by the Bishop of Winchester.^ 

So great was the eoncourse of spectators at this coro- 
nation, that many serious accidents occurred through the 
eager desire of the people to obtain a -sight of the beauti- 

» Mills. Curir, 

2 The king's first ofTering was a pound of gold, fashioned in the like- 
ness of a king holding a ring in his hand. His second was eight ounces 
of gold in the form of a pilgrim putting forth hia hand iS take the 
ring, or rather, we i^hould think, to give it; for this device represented 
the legend of Edward the Cotifossor receiving- the ring from St. .] ihn 
the Evangeiist in Waltham forest, from whence Havering- bower derived 
its name. This very ring is declared by tradition to bo the coronation 
ring her present mtjesty reeetved at her inauguratioa. 
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iul young queen; and a knighti Sir John Bake well, "was 
trodden to death. 

Ga^ cston had taken upon himself the whole manage- 
ment of the coronation ceremooial; and either his 
arrangements were made with Httle judgment, or his 
directions were perversely disobeyed, for it was from 
the beginninrr to the end a scene of the most pro- 
voking profusion and disorder. It was three oV.lfu'k 
before the consecration of the kmir and queen was 
over ; and when we considc r the shortness of the 
winter days, we cannot wonder at the fact stated, that 
though there was abundance of provisions of every 
kind, there was not a morsel served up at the queen's 
table before dark.* The lateness ol the dinner-hour 
appears to have excited the indignation of the hungry 
nobles more than any other of Gavoston^s misdeeds 
that dav. The banquet was moreover badly cooked, 
and, when at last brought to table, ill served, and 
few of the usual ceremonies were observed, for the 
want of the proper oflksers to oversee and direct, lo 
short, all classes were dissatisfied and out of bumour, 
especially tiie queen, on whom many slights were put, 
but whether out of accident or wilful neglect is not 
stated.^ 

The French princes and nobles returned home in a 
state of great exasperation at the affronts \^ hich they con- 
sidered weir princess had received ; and Isabella herself 
sent a letter to the king her father, full of complaints of 
her lord and his all-powerful favourite Gaveston«^ This 
had the effect of inducing Philip le Bel to* strengthen the 
party of the discontented barons against Gaveston with 
aU'us influencey and gave an excuse to the French party 
for commencing th^ intrigues which terminated so 
iktally at last for Edward 11. 

King Edward was at that time in great pecuniary dis- 
tress, having emptied his treasury in gifts to Gaveston, so 
that he had not wherewithal to pay his coronation 
p^nses, nor to sup]4y his household. Aa for his young 

■ 

1 Carte. ^ Wakingbam. * Ibid. 
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queen, she was wholly without money, which caused her 
great uneasiness and discontent. 

It is possible that if Isabella had been of an age more 
suitable to that of her husband, aiui of a less haujrhtv 
temper, her beauty and talents might have created a 
counter influence to that of the Gascon favourite, produc- 
tive of beneficial etrocts ; at the period of his marriage, 
Edward was in his three-ajid-twontieth yc^r. nnd cvi- 
dentlv considered a con^^ort who was only enterini^ her 
teens as entitled to a very trilling degree of attention, 
either as a queen or a wife. Isabella was, however, per- 
fectly aware of the importance of her position in tl\e 
English court; and even had she been as childish in 
mind as she was in age» she was too closely allied 
in blood to the great leaders of the disaffected peers 
of England, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster and his brother, 
Henry, Earl of Derby, to remain quiescently in ihe back- 
groand. The mother of the above-named nobles, Blanche, 
of ArtoiSy the queen dowager of Navarre, was Isabella's 
maternal grandmother,^ consequently her sons by her 
second marriage with Edmund^ Earl of Lancaster, were 
haJf-unoles to me young queen, and resolutely determined 
to act as her champions i^inst Piers Gaveston, who was 
now allied to the royal family by his marriage with Mar- 
garet of Gloucester^tne daugliterof Edward's sister, Joanna 
of Acre.' 

Gaveston was not only the Adonis of the English court, 
but remarkable for his knightly prowess, graceful man- 
ners, and sparkling wit. It was the latter qualification 
which rendered him peculiarly displeasing to the English- 
nobles, whom he was accustomed to dende and mimic 
for tte afunsement of bis thoughtless sovereign ; nor was 
the queen exempted when he was disposed to display his 

1 Milles* Catalogue of Honour. Brooltes, Speed* d&c. Sec. 

2 The Barona were exasperated at this marrifirro, which made the 
&vouritc Edward's nephew; yet the Earl of Gloucester, who was cer. 
teinly the person whom it more nearly concerned, as he was the young 
2adj*s brother, appeared perfectly satisfied, and remained Gaveslon'e 
firm friend ; and it is more than. probftblQ that the lady beraelf WM <iaite 
agreeable to the union. 
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sarcastic powers.^ The sins of tlie toogue are those which 
more frequently provoke a deadly vengeance than any 
other oilciice, and Gaveston's greatest crime appears to 
have been the fatal prupeiisity of saying unforgiveable 
things m sport, Isabella's lather secretly incited the 
English barans to a conibinalion agaiiist (lavcsU)n, which 
compeiied the king to promise to send him yoncl seas. 
This engagement Edward deceitfully performed by makmg 
him viceroy of Ireland ; which country his worst eDemies 
own he ruled with great ability. 

The queen's pecuniary distresses were then brought 
before the Lords,^ and as they found there was do money 
in the treasury to furnish her with an income befitting 
her station, the revenues of the county of Poathiea ana 
Montrieul, the inheritance of the king's mother, were ap 
propriated to her use. The king specified as his wish, 

that his dearest consort, IsabdJa» Queen of England, 
shall be honourably and decently provided with all things 
necessary for her chamber, and all expenses for jeweur, 
gifts, and every other requisite."^ 

During the first year of Isabella's marriage with Ed* 
ward IL, her father^ Philip le Bel, of France, appears to 
have acquired some degree of ascendancy iu the councils 
of the nation, for we observe several letters in Rymer's 
Fcsdera from Edward to his father-in-law, in which he 
condescends to explain his conduct with regard to Gave- 
ston to that monarch, and weakly solicits his mediation 
with his turbulent barons. 

The following year Gaveston took occasion to return 
to England to attend a tournament at Wallingford/ The 
magnificence of his retinue, and the great number of fo- 
reigners by whom he was surrounded, served to increase 
the jealous displeasure of the barons. Gaveston, accord- 
ing to his old practice, retaliated their hostility with 

^ Walsinghani. ' Carle. 

3 " Tiieretbrc lie is pleased to assign tli< I u Is of Pnnthicu, &c., for 
her us*!, to provide her with such thingt»; and he directs Richard do 
Rokeslic, his seneschal of that province, to give the depuUea of the 
queen peaceful poefeasioa of the demeanee.**— l>\Briera, vol. iiU May 
14th, 1380. 

^ Walaingbam. 
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scornful raillery, and on this occasion bestowed provoking 
sobriquets on the leaders of the leud against him. The 
Earl of Pembroke, who was; dark, thin, and sallow-com- • 
plexioned, he called Joseph tlie Jew;" the Earl of War- 
wick, who foamed at the moulli when anirry, the wild * 
boar of Ardenne and the Earl of Lancaster, from his 
aflectnig a picturesque style of dress. *' the stage-player;"^ 
and in like manner characterized the rest of the party, 
either from their peculiarities or defects. These insults 
Were not only treasured up against a fearful day of reck*' 
omng, but had the etfect of stirring up such a storm in 
the court* as made the throne of ms royal master totter 
under him. 

The queen, her uncle, the £ari of Lancaster, and all 
the baronage of England, made common cause against 
Gaveston ; and Edward, not daring to oppose so potent 
a combination, dismissed his favourite to Guiennc. At 
parting, the king lavished on Gaveston, all the jewels of 
which he was possessed, even to the rings, brooches, 
buckles, and other trinkets, which his young and lovely 
consort had at various times presented to him as tokens 
of regard. Nothing could be a greater proof of folly 
than such a procee£n^, which was sure to create feelings 
of ffrief or resentment m the bosom of a high-spirited girl 
of fifteen.* 

Queen Isabella was at that time much beloved by 
the nation, and we hear no more of her complainta of 
conjugal infelicity till the year 1312, when, to W great 
displeasure, as well as that of the nobles, the king re* 

' Thomas Walsingham. 

2 Edward's want of judcrme.nt was equally perceptible in all his actions; 
his thouirliiless profusion- had been the means of involving him in pccu- 
iiiary embarrassments, so that he was compelled to send prceept to such 
as bad the eostody of fait maoors, to raise, lend, and borrow aU the money 
they could for the ezpenies of his household. When these expedients 
failed, his affairs were broug^ht before his parliament in 1310, His mis- 
conduct was highly censured, and a sort of reform commission was ap- 
pointed to restrain his lavish expenditure, and to compel him to apply 
his income to the ]»y ijaent oIT bit debts and tbe mainteDanee of his house* 
hold, and otherwise to circumscribe his authority for the space of one 
year. The rommissioners consisted of sevon bishops, eight eaila^ 4lld 
SIX barons who were called ordamer8.:—H a^tn^^atu, Bradjf,, 
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called GavestoD, aii4 made him bis principal secretary of 
state. ^ 

All the affairs of the realm were under his control, and 
no one could obtain access to the sovereign except tl irough 
him ; he was accused withal of leading the king into a 
reckless course of dissipation, very ofiensive and injurious 
to the queen. 

Isabella, not being of a tennper to bear her wrongs in 
silence, angrily renx>nstrated with Gaveston ; on which 
he so far forgot the respect due to her high rank, as to make 
' a contemptuous reply ; and when she passionately com- 
plained to the king of the affront she had received froitk 
nis insolent favourite^ Edward treated it as a matter of 
little importance. It appears evident that at thk period 
Isabella was only considered by him as a petulant child. ^ 
Less perilous, however^ would it have been to offer slights 
and provocations to a princess of more advanced a^ and 
mature judgment, for Isabella vented her indignant 
leeUngs by sending an eloquent detail of her wrongs to 
her father, the Ring of France, to whom she wrote bitter 
complaints of her royal husband's coldness and neglect, 
describing herself ** as the most wretched of wives, and 
ac45Qsing Gaveston of being the cause of all her troubles^ 
by alienating King Edward's affection from her, and 
leading him into improper company." 

King Edward's letters at the same period to the father 
of his queen are written in the most slavish style of 
prostration,' and he constantly applies to him for counsel 
and assistance in his internal troubles, apparently ud- 
conscious that his dearest lord and father," as he 
calls the treacherous Philip, was the secret agitator by 
whom his rebel peers were incited to disturb his dreams 
of pleasure.^ 

It is renicirkablc tliat kabcUa's name is mentioned but 
once in Edward's letters to the king, her father, aiul tlic]i 
merely to certify " that she is in good health, aud will 
(<jlod propitious) be fruitful/'* 

* Walsinghnm. Rapin, 2Wal8ingbam. ^ 'tbid* 
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It was not, however, till the fifth year of Isabella's 
marriage with Edward II., that any well-grounded hope 
existed of her bringing an heir to England ; and the period 
at which this joyful prospect first became apparent was 
amidst the horrors of civil war. 

The Earl of Lancaster, at the head of the malcontent 
barons, took up arms against the sovereign in the year 
1312, in order to limit the repeal authority, and to compel 
Edward to dismiss Piers Gaveston from his councils. 
Isabella accornpanied Iter lord and his favourite to York, 
and shared their tiight to Newcastle; where, not consider- 
ing cither Gaveston or himself sate from the victorious 
barons who had entered York in triumph, Edward, in 
spite of all her tears and passionate entreaties to the con- 
trary, abandoned her, and took shipping with Gamton 
for Scarborough.^ The forsaken queen, on the advance 
ef the confederate barons^ retired to Tynemouth. Durkw 
her residence at Tynemouth Castle, Isabel en^loy^ 
her time in charity and alm^-deeds: this most inte- 
resting eyidence appears la the royal household-book 
for 1312. 

** Oetober 9.— To little ThomeMne, the Scotch orphan 
boVy to whom the queen, being moved to charity by his 
miseries,^ gave food and raiment to the amount of m 
and sixpence." But Isabella's good work did not stop 
vrtth feeding and elotfaing the poor destitute creature ; she 
provided fer the future welfare of little Tfaomdine» we 
find another entry: 

« To the same orphan on his beii^ sent to London to 
dweUf with Agnes, the wiie of Jiean, the queen's Freoeb* 
organist; for nis education, for necessaries bought him, 
and for curing his maladies, fifty-two shillings and eight- 
pence/' 

While the queen remained disconsolate at Tynemouth, 

Lancaster,' who had got possession of Newcastle, sent a 
deputation to his royal niece " with assurances of her 

safety/' explaining " that their sole object was to secure 
the person of the favuurite." 

1 Gathrie. 
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The king mean time having left Gaveston in the strong 
fortress of Scarborougii,* proceeded to levy forces in the 
midland counties for his (Icfcnce. The indignation of the 
men of the north of England had, however, been so 
greatly excited al his neglect and desertion of the queen, 
while in a situation which required more than ordinary 
sympathy and tenderness, that they rose en masse to 
storm her adversary in his shelter; and Gaveston being . 
destitute of provisions or the means of standing a siege, 
surrendered to the confederate lords, on condition of being 
safely conducted to the king, and allowed free com* 
munication with him previously to his trial before the 
parliament. 

In violation of the articles of this treaty, which the Earl 
of Lancaster and the rest of the confederate barons had 
solemnly sworn to observe, Gaveston was brought to a 
sham trial and beheaded at Blacklow-hill, near Warwick 
on a spot which in memory of the tragedy coinmitted 
there, is called Gaveshead* 

The barons enjoyed the extreme satisfoction of ran- 
sacking the baggage of the luckless fayourite, where they 
fiKmd many of the crown jewels, some articles pf gold 
and sUver plate belonging to the king, and a great number 
of precious ornaments which had been presented to the 
king by Queen Isabella, Jiis married sisters, and other 
persons of high rank* There is a minute list of these 
valuables in Rymer's Foedera, and the catalogue is 
indeed Hkely enough to have excited the indignation of 
the jealous peers, who, on the green-hill-side, sat in relent- 
less judgment on the man whom the king delighted to 
honour.^ 

Nutwiliistaiiding iier avowed hobtiiity against Gaveslou, 

t (Gatbrie.) GaTeatoo was taken very ill at Newcastle ; fat there it an 

entry in the household book of Edward II. — " To master William de 
Bromtoft, a pliysician, for Jiis attendance on Sir Piers deGaTeston during 
bis illness at ISewcastlc-upon-Tync, two pounds." 

^ Among other frivolous charges that were brought against Gaveston 
by the assooiate btreosi he was accused of being the son of a witeb* 
■ad of bavinff obtaiiied his influence over the mind of bis 8overei|n> by 
the practice of soraeiy* His mother had been aistaaUy bomtfor soroery 
in Guienne. 

• VOL, II. — 17 
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there IS no reason to suppose that Isabella was in the 
slightest degree implicated in his murder, though his 
misconduct to iier was one of the priricijial grounds 
of accusation used by the Earl of JLaucuslcr against 
him. 

When Edward received the tidings of the trajjic fate 
oi the companion of ins childiioud. he was transported 
with rage and grief, and declared his ui lention of inllict- 
ing a deadly vengeance on the perpetrators of the out- 
rage. He sullenly withdrew from London to Canterbury, 
and finally joined the queen at Windsor, where she was 
awaiting the birth of their hrst child. ^ 

This aus[)icioiis event took place on the 13th day of 
November, at forty minutes past five in the morning, in ilie 
year l*il2,^ when Isabella, then in the eighteenth year of 
her age, and the fifth of her marriage, brought into the 
world the long-desired heir of England, afterwards that 
most renowned of our monarchs, Edward III., sumamed 
of Windsor, from the place of his birth. 

The gloom and suUen sorrow in which the king had 
been plunged ever since the death of Gaveston, yielded 
to feelings of paternal rapture at this joyful event, and 
he testihed his approbation by bestowing on John 
Lounges, valet to the queen, and Isabel his wife, twenty 
pounds, and settled the same on them as an annual pen*^ 
sion for hfe.^ 

Scarcely less dehghted were Isabella's uncle, the 
Count of Evreux, and the French nobles who were tliea 
sojourning in England, at the birth of the royal infant) 
who was remarkable for his beauty and vigour. Th^ 
entreated the king to name the young prince, Louis, af%i^ 
the heir of France and the Count of £ vreux ; but the idea 
was not agreeable to the national feelings of the English 
in general, and it was insisted by the nobles that the 
new-born heir of England should receive the name of 
his royal father and renowned grandfather, Edward* 
Four days aflter his birth, he was baptized with great 



WtliiogiiftiD. ^ Ryoittr** Fisdera. 

3 Pyne's Royal Palaces. 
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)Vii]) ill the old cbapol of St Edward, in the Castle ot 



Isaixilla/s iiiiluencc, after this happy event, was very 
considerable with her royal husband, and at this period 
her conduct was all that was prudunt, amiable, and 
feminine. It was thiotigh her mediation that a recon- 
ciliation was at length etlccted between King Erjward 
and his baronsr and tranquillity restored to the pur- 
turbed realm. Before the amnesty was published. Queen 
Isabella visited Aquitaine in company with her royal 
husband ; from thence they went to Paris, where they 
remained at the court of Philip the Fair nearly two 
months, enjoying tbe feasts and pageants which the 
wealthy and magnificent court of France provided for 
their entertainment. Plays were represented on the 
occasion, being mysteries and moralities for amusement 
and admonition, entitled, the The Glory of the Blessed 
and the Torments of the Damned." 

Through the earnest entreaties of the queen, the 
long-delayed pardon was published by King Edward, 
October 13th, 1813, without any exceptions; and the 
royal deed of grace expressly certifies ** that this pardon 
and remission is granted by the king through the prayers 
of his dearest companion, Isabella, Queen of England/^ 
The parliament met amicably^ and the barons solemnly 
made their submission on their knees to the sovereign 
in Westminster Hall before all the people/ Soon 
after, the Earl of Warwick, the most active agent in 
the death of Gaveston, dying suddenly, it was indus^- 
triously circulated by his fri^ds that he had been taken 
off by poison. The barons mistrusted the . king, and 

t The fcremony was performed hy Arnold, cardinal priest, and the 
royal babe bad no less than seven godfathers ; nainelVi Richard, Bishop 
of Poictlen; John, Bishop of Bath and Wells; William, Bishop of 
Worcester; Lewis, Count of Evreux, unde to the queen; John, Dolte 
of Brcta^nc and Earl of Ricliinond ; Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke ; nnd Hugh !e de Sj>enccr ; but there is not the name of one {rod- 
iiiutiicr recorded. A icvv days ailer his birth, iiiu fund lulhur granted tu 
his dearly-prixed heir, hit new and bbmeleiB &?oarite, tbe county of 
Chester, to be held by him and lus beixa Sat ever; also the ooonty of 
Flint. Rymer*8 Fcedera, vol. iii. 




2 Walsingliain. 



^ Rymer'a Fcedera, 



4 Waisiogham. 
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Queen Isabella was the only link that kept them from 
open war. 

The year 1314 commenced with active preparations 
on the part of the kn.g for renewing the war with Scot- 
land.* Stirling, so appropriately designated by the chro- 
niclers of that stormy era, Sirivelingj was then besietrcd 
by the energetic Bruce, and it was for the relief of that 
important ])<)ssession that the laggard heir of the con- 
queror of Scotland at length ci ossed the Tweed. He 
met with a decisive overthrow at Bannockburn. Queen 
Isabella frequently resided at York and Brotherton, to be 
near the king during his northern compaign. In the 
ninth of Edward IL an infomiatioii was brought before 
the king's council in f he exchequer, against Robert le 
Messager, for speaking irreverent or indecent words 
against the king. He was tried bv a jury, and found 
guilty ; for some reason^ however, the queen induced the 
Archbishop of Canterbury to become his bail, and on that 
surety he was released from prison." 

In the month of September, 1316, King Edward was 
joined by his royal consort, Queen Isabella, at York, who 
had remained at Eltham for her confinement, as there is 
an entry soon after in the king's household boot: To 
Sir Eubulo de Montibus, for bringing the first news to 
the king of the happy deUveiy of queen of her son John 
of Eltham, 100/." 

There is likewise a reward to the queen^s messenger 
for announcing the first tidings of the queen's arrival 
at York, September 27th. The queen sent costly pre- 
sents to thd new Pope John, of copes embroidered with 
large pearls, boudit of Catharine Lincohi, and a cope 
embroidered by Kosia de Burford. To the same pope 
Queen Isabella sent a present through Don John de 
Jargcmoc, her almoner, of an incense boat, a ewer, and 

> Robert Bruco showed no »Ug:ht ja^trment of cbaneter when he thus 
spoke of the contra*?t between the First Edward of England and the 
Second Fidwnrd. " 1 am more afraid of the bones of the father dead, 
than of tlie livings son ; aud« by all the tamts, it wm more difficult to get 
hftif % loot of land from the old king^ than a whob klngdimi from the 
Bonr-^MdUkew tf WutmiiuUr. 

sMadox. 
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a gold buckle set willi divers pearls aiid precious stonesi 
value 300/. 

"The queen sent her valct, Goodwin llawtayne, with 
letters to the Bishop of Norwich and the Earl of Lancas- 
ter, requestini:^ them to come to Eltham to stand s})onsors 
for her son J 'iiii; his traveUing expenses were sixteen 
shillings. John do Fontenoy, clerk of the queen's chapel 
received one piece of Turkey cloth, and one of cioih of 
gold for arraying the font in which the Lord John, son 
of the king, was baptized at Eltham, 30th Aufjust ; to 
Stephen Taloise, the queen's tailor, was dehvered live 
pieces of white velvet f'»r the making thereof a certain 
robe, arr;iinst the churching of the queen, after the birth 
of her said son.'* 

The birth of the Princess Eleanor took [)lace in 1318, 
the household -book notes the king's gift of 333/., ** to the 
Lady Isabella, Queen of England, for her churching feast, 
after the birth of the Lady Eleanora." 

There are hkewise notices of money thrown over the 
heads of various brides and bridegrooms as they stood 
at the altar — the royal pau: were present at their mar- 
riages, at Havering Bower, Woodstock, and Windsor — 
and for money given by the orders of the king at the 
chapel doors. Several other entries afford amusing infor- 
D^tion respecting the manners and customs of Edward the 
SecxMid's court. 

Yanne Ballard, for pieces of silk and sold tissue of 
(ustan, and of flame-coloured silk, for the maling cushions, 
for the charrettes of the queen and her ladies. 

To Robeit le Former, (the closer,) boot-maker of Fleet- 
street, for six pairs of boots with tassels of silk and drops 
of silver gilt, price of each pair five duUings, bought for 
the king's use. 

Grimn, the son of Sir Griffin of Wales, was sdected 
as one of the compaiiions of the young Prince Edward, 
afterwards Edward III., at Eltham, by order of the 
king. 

When the king and queen kept Twelfth-night, their 

presents were magnificent : to the king of the Bean, in one 
instance, Edward gave a silver gilt ewer, with stand and 
cover, and another year, a silver gilt bowl to match, as 
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new year's gifts. To William Sal Kaster, valet of the 
Count of Poictien, bringing to the king bimchea of new 
grapes at Newborough, 28th of October, 10$. 

<|ueen Isabel's chaplain was entitled to have the queen's 
oblatory money, of the value of seven^pence, redeemed 
each day of the year, except on the assumption of the 
Virgin, when the queen oll'ered gold. To I)ukia With- 
stan, mother of Robert, tfic king's fool, coming to the king 
at Baldock, at Christtnas, ten shillings. To William de 
Opere, valet of the King of France, for bringing the king 
a box of rose-coloured sugar at York, on the part ol' the 
said king his gift, September 28th, two pounds ten shillings. 
To the Lady Mary, the king's sister, a nun at Amesbui y, 
the price of liftcen pieces of tapestry, with divers coats 
of arms, bought of Richard Horsham, mercer of Lon- 
don, and given to the Lady Mary on her departure 
from court, lionie to Ambresbury, twenty-six-pounds. 
To Sir Nicholas de Becke, Sir Humphrey dc Luttle- 
bury, and Sir Thomas de Latimer, for dragging the 
king out of bed on Easter morningy Edward paid twenty 
pounds. 

Edward 11. in 131G, bestowed a considerable benefac- 
tion on Theophania de St. Pierre, his queen's nurse: 
besides fifty pounds sterling money, he gives this person^ 
whom he calls lady of Bringnencourt, lands in Ponthieu^ 
where Queen Isabella was dowered.* In the household- 
books of Thomas Lancaster, Stow found that mnety>two 
pounds had been presented by that prince to his royal 
niece's nurses and French servants. 

In the twelfth year of his reign Edward II. granted to 
his consort Isabella the escuage belonging to him for the 
army of Scotland ilue from the knight's fees, which the 
queen held by grant for the term of her life,* 

King Edward's disasters in the north were succeeded 
by the most dreadful famine ever known in England* 
which lasted for nearly three years.^ 

i Ryrocr^s Foedera vol. Hi. > Mftdoab 

3 King Edward endeavoured to lower the enormous price of provisions 
by various statutes, but vrithout efTcct, as the public misery was not 
caused by monopoly, but by dearth, whicb wa« fell even in bis own 
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The king and queen kept their court at Westminster/ 
during the Whitsuntide festival of 1317; and on one oc- 
casion, as they were dining in public in the great banquet- 
ini2;-hall, a woman in a naask entered on horse-back, and 
riding up lo the royal table, delivered a letter to the king. 
Edward, imagininc^ that it contained some pleasant conceit 
or elegant complin icnt, ordered it to be opened and read 
aloud for the amusement of his courtiers ; but to his great 
mortification it was a cutting satire on his unkinjrly pro- 
pensities, set tin';]: torth in no measured terms all tlie cala- 
mities which his misgovernment had brought upon Eng- 
Innd. The woman was immediately taken into custody, 
and confessed thnt she had been employed by a certain 
knight. The knight boldly acknowledged what he had 
done, and said, that supposing that the king would read the 
letter io private, he took that method of apprising him of 
the complaints of his subjects."^ 

The following year Robert Bruce laid seige to Berwick. 
Queen Isabella accompanied her lord into the northi and 
while he advanced to Berwick, she, with her young 
family, took up her abode at Brotherton» the former resi- 
dence of her late aunt« Queen Margaret. This was a 
place of apparent security, as it was nearly a hundred 
miles from the scene of war; yet she was exposed 
to a very great peril while residing there, in the year 
1319, during the absence of the king, in consequence of a 
daring attempt of Earl Douglas to surprise her in her 
retreat, and carry her off into Scotland. The monk of 
Malmsbury gives the foUowing account of this adventure. 
^ Douglas marched into England at the head of 10,000 
men with great secrecy, and nearly arrived at the village 
where Queen Isabella and her children resided, when one 

palace ; for on Si. LawreDoe*«.m, 1314, it wu with difficulty that hnad 
fx>uld be procured iw thfr ■aatciiUitioa of the royal Aitdiy^^WaUmg^^am 

de la Moor. 

' The unpopularity of the king at this period tempted an impostor of 
the name of John Deydras, a tanner's son, to pretend that he was the 
tme flon of Edward 1. ; bat who had been changfed by hia former nurae 
for him who ao unworthily filled the throne of that mighty sovereign. Dey- 
dras, having no evidence to support this n««'ntnprion, waa hanged fyt hia 
treasonable attempt to excite sedition. — Waisingham, 

s Walainghaoi. 
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of his scouts fell into the hands of Iho ArcUiitiopof York, 
and the king's connsdlor^ who threatemng him with tor- 
tures, the man promised him, if they would spare him, to 
confess the great danger their queen was in. The minis- 
ters laughed his intelhgence to scorn, till he staked his 
lite that if they sent scouts in the direction he pointed out, 
thev would fiud Douglas and his host within a few hours' 
march of the queen's retreat. AkiiiiiuJ by the proofs 

tivcn by the uian, they collected nil their retinue, and all 
le men-at-arms York cuuld luriiish, and marched on a 
sudden to the queen's residence, with the tidings of her 
great danger: they hroucrht her oil" directly to York, and 
afterwards, for the greater security, she was taken to 
I^ottingham." Again the Earl of Lancaster was blamed 
for treasonable correspondence with Robert Bruce, and 
iji was ailirmed that he had bribed Lancaster to 
contrive this diversion from the siege of Berwick with 
£40,()U(). 

It was in 1321 that the storm gathered among the lords 
marchers, which led to the barons' wnrs^, and broujiht 
Isabella and Uoger Mortimer into acquaintance witii each 
otlier.^ 

We now come to that eventful period when Isabella 
exchanged the lovely character of a peace-maker for 
that of a vindictive political agitator, and finally branded 
her once honpured name with the ibui stains of adultery, 
tieasoor <uid murder. The cireumstances which in the 

• King Edward had married his new favourite, tlie youn^^ Di^penccr, 
to his greai*nieoe Eleanor, one of the co*hcircsscs of his nephew Gilbert 
de Gtuot Elarl oftGloaeester, who had been the most potent among the 
lords narchcrs of WmlM, and a sort of lord paramount over them all. 
The warlike Mortimers, duririfj llie long niinni iliLS of t!ic two last Karls 
of filonccstcr, had taken the lead among ihc marchers; and now the kind's 
favourite, iu right of his wife, assuoicd a sort oi supremacy on the 
Welsh borders, and preniled on the kin; to resame the grants of aooie 
of hb late nephew** castles which he had given to the Mortimers. Those 
fierce chiefs flew to arms with their marchmen, and in the course of a 
lew nights harried Lady Despeucer's inheritance with so hearty a good 
will, that they did many thousand poands* worth of mischief. The leaders of 
this exploit were Lord Rorer Ifortiaier of Chirlt, and his nephew and heir 
Lord Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, who had been the ward and pupil of 
Gaveston. The extraordinary influence of the younger Mnriimer exer- 
cised over the destiny of the queen requires these tew words of explana- 
tion as lo the origin of hii rebellioQ. 
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first instance led to this fearful climax of guih were» as 
far as concerned Isabella, accidental. 

On the 13th of October, 1321, the queen set out on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas d Becket at Can- 
terbury, and proposing to pass the night at her own cas- 
tle of Leeds, of which Bartholomew Badlesmere^ one of 
the associated barons, was castellakiy she sent her mar- 
shal and purveyors befcnre her to announce her intention^ 
and to order proper arrangements to be made for her re- 
ception.^ 

Badlesmere was absent at that time, and being deeply 
involved in the treasonable designs of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, had charged his lady to maintain the castle, though 
it was a royal demesne, being one of the dower palaces 
of the queens of England. Lady Badlesmere, feeling 
some mistrust of the r^ object of Isabella in demanding 
admittance for herself and train, leplied with great inso- 
lence to the royal messengers, That the queen might 
seek some other lodging. Tor she would not admit any 
one within the castle witnout an order from her lord/' 

While the disputes was proceeding betweoi the Lady 
Badlesmere and the purveyors, the queen and her train 
arrived at the castle gates, and were received with a 
volley of arrows, which slew six of the royal escort, and 
compelled the queen and her train to retreat with precipi- 
tation, and to seek other shelter for the night.* 

The queen complained bitterly to the king of the 
affront she had received, and entreated him to aven^^e 
the murder of her servants, and the insolence of Lady 
Badlesmere in presuming to exclude her from her own 
castle.^ Badlesmere had the folly to write the most in- 
sulting letter lo the queen, in reply to the complaints that 
had been addressed to him of his wife's conduct, express- 
ing his entire approval of what she had done. Tins eon- 
duct was aggravated by the fact that Badlesmere had 
very lately been one of the principal officers of the palace, 
and held the high station ot steward to the royai liouse- 

* Walsifigham. Do la Moor. • Ibid. 

* Leeds Cutle wu % part of the splendid dower lettled by Edward I. 
on Queen Margaret, Isabeila*a auut, to whidi Qoeen IsabeUa had sue* 
oeeded,— i2ymer'f Faderth 
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hold before Edward gave hiia the appojuirnenl of castel- 
lan of T.eeds. The whole transaction implies some pre- 
vious personal qnarrel with tlie (]ueen. Hitherto liie queen 
had been on the most amicable terms with the barons, 
but as neither Lancaster nor anv of the associates thonirht 
proper to express any reprobation of the tlisrcspect with 
which she had been treated by their confederate, she de- 
termined to be revenged on all, and accordingly repre- 
sented to the king that if he raised an army for the pur- 
pose of besieging Leeds Castle, he would eventually be 
enabled to use it for the extension of his kingly power. ^ 
The king would willingly have temporised, but the 
haughty spirit of Isabella would not permit him to delay 
becoming the minister of her vegeance. Edward pub- 
lished his manifesto, setting forth the contempt with 
which his beloved consort, Isabella, Queen of England, 
had been treated by the family of Bartholomew Badles- 
mere^ who had insolently opposed her in her desire of en- 
tering Leeds Castle, and that the said Bartholomew Ba- 
dlesmere had by his letters approved of this misconduct 
of his family, in thus obstructing and contumeliously 
treating the queen, for which cause a general muster of 
all persons between the ages of sixteen and sixty was 
called to attend the king in an expedition against Leeds 
Castle*"* 

A large force, of which the Londoners formed a con- 
siderable portion, was quickly levied, for the queen was 
the darling of the nation, and all were eager to avenge 
even the snadow of a wrong that was offered to her. 

The Lady Badlesmere, who was undoubtedly a nota- 
ble virago, treated the royal threats with contempt, and 

with her seneschal, Walter Colepepper, defied both the 
king and his army when they appeared bencaiii ihe walls 
of Leeds Castle, which was well stored with provisions, 
and she conliduiitly relie<l on receiving prompt relief from 
the associate barons. In this, however, she was disap- 
pointed, for the Earl of Lancaster had no intention to 
come to a rupture witli the queen his niece. The castle 

* Rapio. I Ryiner^s Focdera, vol. iii. * Walsingbam, Rapio. 
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of LeedF! was in consequence coiripelled to surraider at 
discret iun on ilic last day of October. 

Immediate vengeance was taken by the king, for the 
assault on the queen and her servants, on the seneschal, 
Walter Colepc})|)cr, wlio, with eleven of the garrison, 
were hanged bcture the castle gates. Lady Badlesmcre 
was committed to the Tower of London as a state pri- 
soner, and was threatened with the same fate that had 
been inflicted on her agents; but it does not appear that 
she suffered any worse punishment than a long and rigor- 
ous innprisonment.^ With all their faults, there is do 
instfinre r>f any monarch of the Plantagenet line putting 
a lady to death for high treason. 

Flushed with his success at Leeds, King Edward re- 
called his banished favourites, the two Despencers, whose 
counsels quite accorded with the previous persuasions of 
the queen to use the military force, which tie had levied 
for the reduction of Leeds Castle, for the purpose of 
repressing the power of the associate barons.' 

Isabella was so deeply offended with the barons, as the 
allies of the Badlesmeres^ that she not only refused to 
employ her Influence in composing the differences be- 
tween them and the king, but did every thin^ in her 
power to influence the mind of her lord a^inst tnem.^ 

Lancaster was taken at the battle of Boroughbridge, 
where the sovereign fought in person against the asso- 
ciate barons, March 16th, 1322. The earl, and ninety- 
live of his adherents, were conducted as prisoners to 
Pontefract Castle, where the king sat in judgment upon 
him, with a small jury of peers, by whom he was sen- 
tenced to lose his head. The queen was not aware of 
her uncle*s sentence till after his execution, which took 
place only a few hours after his doom was pronounced. 
Probably this indecent haste was used to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the queen's intercession being used in behalf 
of her kinsman.'* 

While King Edward was battling the rebellious barons, 

■ Bayley'ff Hist, of the Tower. > Walsingham. RapuK >Ibid. 

Bartholomew Biidlcsmcre, iho primary cause of war, wu takttl at 
Stowe l ark, tlin seat of his nepheWf the Bishop of Lioooliiyand ignoini* 
niousiy iiaoged at Canterbary. 
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the queen, for greater security, took up her abode in the 
Tower. In this royal fortress she gave birth to her 
youngest child, the Lady Joanna, who from* that circum- 
stance was called Joanna de la Tour.* 

Some time beiore the birth of the Princess Joanna, the 
two Mortimers, uncle and nephew having been taken in 
arms against the king, were brought to the Tower as 
state prisoners under sentence of death and conliscation 
of their great estates*^ Roger Mortimer, Lord of ( li ii k, 
the uncle, died of famine through the neglect or ci ueky 
of his jailers in failing to supply liim with the necessaries 
of life, it has been said, soon after his capture. Roger 
Mortimer, the nephew, was in the pride and vigour of 
manhood, and possessed of strength of constitution, and 
enerery of nnnd, to struggle with any hardship to which 
he miiilil be exposed. The manner in which he contrived, 
while under sentence of death in one of the prison lodgings 
of the Tower of London, to create so pow^crful an inte- 
rest in the heart of the beautiful consort of his offended 
sovereign, is not related by any of the chroniclers of that 
reign. It is possible, however, that Isabella's disposition 
far intermeddling in political matters might have.embold- 
ened this handsome and audacious rebel to obtain per- 
sonal interviews with her, under the colour of being will- 
ing to communicate to her the secrets of his party. He 
was the husband of a French lady, Jane de Joinville, the 
heiress of Sir Peter Joinville, and was in all probability 
only too well acquainted with the language that was most 
pleasing to the ear of the queen, and the manners and re- 
finements of her native land, which in civilization was 
greatly in advance of the bellicose realm of England. Be 
this as it may, Mortimer was reprieved through the good 
offices of some powerful intercessor, and the king com- 
muted his sentence of death into perpetual imprisonment 
in the Tower. This occasioned some astonishment, when 
it was remembered that Mortimer was the first who had 
CQpimenced the civil war by his fierce attack on the lands 

• La Moor. Walungham* Bay)ejr*B History of the Tower. Bayloy. 

Britton, ditto. 

' WakiBgbaiu, 6lc* Dc la Moor. 
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of Hugh Despencef , who was his sworn foe, and had re- 
gained more than his former sway in the council? of 
King Edward ; but at that time the influence of the (jueen 
was paramount to any other, and it was probably ou 
this account tliat the deadly feud coiiimenced between 
' her and the two Despeucers* which eoided so fatally for 
both.^ 

About this period, we observe the following precept, 
addressed by King Edward to his treasurer and the barons 
of the exchequer, for the supply of his own and his queen's 
wardrobe. 

" Edward, by the grace of God, &c. &c. 

** We command that ye provide aiiteen pieces ot cioih for the upparel- 
ling tit oaneWefl and oar dear companioiit also furs, against the next 
ibaSt of CbriatmBs, and thirteen pieces of cloth for corse for oar 
said companion and her damsels, with napinf,^ linen- and otii r lahi^rs. .^f 
which we stand in necf! tigainst the said leasti requiring you lo assign 
to William Ca^sonces, the clerk of our wardrobe, one hundred and rif' 
teen ponndB, in aoob manner oi may obtdn prompt payment of the same 
for this porpoae. 

" Given A Lang kyi the iOik dajr af Daeembar, and of oar niga the 

15th."3 

The king and Isabella spent their Christmas together, 
and it is probable that she availed herself of that oppor- • 
tunity of obtaming not only so unconscionable an allow- 
ance of cloth for her corsets, but a reprieve from death 
for Mortimer. 

In the succeedinn; vear, 1323, we find the tameless 
border chief, from his dungeon in the Tower, organizing 
a plan for the seizure, not only of that royal fortress, but 
Windsor and Wallinirford. Aaain was Mortimer con- 
demned to suffer deatli for higii treason, but through the 
agency of Adam Orleton, and Beck, Bishop of Durham, 
he obtained a respite.* On the 1st of August the same 
year, Gerard Alspaye, the valet of Segrave, the constable 
of the Tower, who was supposed to be in co-operation 
'With him, gave the men-at-arms a soporific potion in their 
drink ; and while the guards were asleep, Mortimer passed 
through a hole he ha4 worked in his own prisony into the 

^ Walsingham. Do Ul MbOTt IUi|Mii. > Table-Linen. 
3 Rot. £. II. 47. . ' « Lelan«t*a CoUootenea. 

VOL. u.— 18 
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kitchen of the royal resideace, ascended the chimney, got 
Oil the 1 ooi oi the palace, and U oia thence to the Thames 
side by a ladder of ropes; the valet of Segrave and Lord 
Mortitner then took a sculler and rowed over to the oppo- 
site bank oi ilie river, where they found a party of seven 
horsemen pertaining to Mortimer, waiting to receive their 
master. With this guard he made his way to the coast 
of Hampshin^ ; from thence, pretending to sail to the Isle 
of Wight, the boat in reality conveyed the fugitives on 
l)o:ii d a large ship, provided by Ralf Botton, a London 
merchant, which was layini: off the Needles: this ship 
landed them safely in Norm^ody; and from thence Lord 
Mortimer not to Paris. ^ 

Edward was in Lancashire when he heard of the escape 
of Mortimer : he roused all England with a hue and cry 
after him, but does not seem to have the least idea of his 
destination, as he soueht him chiefly in the Mortimers' 
hereditary demesnes, me marches of Wales.' 

Directly Mortimer was in safety, the queen commenced 
her deep>laid schemes for the ruin of his powerful-enemies» 
the Despencers, whom she taught the people to regard as 
the cause of the sanguinary executions of Lancaster and 
his adherents, though her own impatient desire of avenging 
the affronts she had received from Lady. Badlesmere nad 
been the means of exasperating the sovereign against that 
party. Now she protested against all the punishments 
that had been inflicted, and was among the first of those 
who pretended to regard Lancaster as a martyr and a 
saint. 

The Despencers had succeeded* ill obtaining the same 
sort of ascendency over the mind of the king, that had been 
once enjoyed by 6aveston, and the whole authority of hid 
feeble despotism was committed to theit administration* 

' Rymcr. Baylcy's Hist, of the Tower. 

2 " Mortimer," says the chronicle rjuoted by Drayton, " being- in the 
Tower, ordered a feast for his birlh-day, and mviiing there Sir Stephen 
Segrave oonstable of the Tower with the leet of the offieen beteng ing to the 
tame, gave them a eleepy drink provided him by the queen, by which 

means he pot liberty Tor his escape : he swam the Thames to the opposite 
shore, the qucj:ri doubling much of lus Strength for such ftu ex|>loit| as he 
had beea long in confineuieut/* 
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Their first act was to curtail the revenues of the queen. 
This imprudent step afforded Isabella a plausible excuse 
for declaring opea hostilities against them. No one had 
ever olfendeid ner without paying a deadly penalty for • 
tb^ rashness. 

She perceived that she had lost her influence with her 
royal husband, during his absence in the civil war in the 
north; and though it is evident that an illicit passion on 
her part had preceded the alienation of the king's regard 
for ner^ she did not complain the less loudly of her wrones . 
on that account ; neither did she scruple to brand the 
Despencers with all the accusations she had formerly 
hurfed at Gaveston, charging them with having deprived 
her of the love of her royal husband.^ 

Isabella did not tamely submit to the loss of her power 
in the state. There was a fierce struggle for supremacy 
between her and the Despencers during the vear 1324, 
which ended in .the discharge of all her JPrench servants^ 
and the substitution of an madequate pension for herself, 
instead of the royal demesnes, which had been settled on 
her by the king.* 

Isabella wrote her indignant complaints of this treat* 
ment to her brother, Chanes le Bel, who had just suc- 
ceeded to the throne of France, declaring that she was 
held 111 no higher consideration than a servant in the 
palace of the kiDc:, her husband, whom she styled " a 
gripple miser;'"* a cluuiicter which the thoughtless and 
prodigal Edward was very far from meriting. The 
King of France, exasperated by his sister's representa- 
tions of her wrongs, made an attack on Guienne, which 
ailorded an excuse to the Despencers for advising King 
Edward to deprive the queen of her last possession in 
England, the earldom of Cornwall. The king resumed 
this grant in a pecuUarly disobliging manner, giving the 
queen to understand " that he did not consider it safe to 
allow any portion of his territories tp remain in her hands, 
she maintained a secret correspondence with the 
enemies of the state."^ 

I WalsinipliEm, De la Moor. * Walttngham. Rapin. Speod.. 
* Do la Moor, Speod < Walsingbam. Sapiii. 
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The feuds between the royal pair proceeded to such 
a height, that* Isabella denied her company to her lord,* 
and he refused to come where she was.* The queen 
passionately charged tiu s estrangement on the Deapencerg, 
and reiterated her complaints to her brother. 

King Charles testified his indignant sense of his 
feislcr's treatment by declaring his intention of seizing 
all the provinces iiehl by King Edward of the French 
crown, he haviricr ro])* iitcdly summoned him in vain to 
perform the accustomed homage for thcin. Edward 
was not prepared to engage in a war for llieir defence, 
and neither he nor his ministers liked the alternative of 
a jiersonal visit to the court of the incensed brother of 
Queen Isabella, aiter the indignities that had been offered 
to her.^ 

In this dilemma, Isabella herself obligingly yoliinteered 
to act as mediatrix between the two monarchs, provided 
she might be permitted to go to Paris to negotiate a - 
pacification. Edward, who had so often been extricated 
from his political difficulties by the diplomatic talents of 
his fair consort, was only too happy to avail himself of 
her proposal.* 

It has been asserted by many historians that Queen 
Isabella privately withdrew to France with her son, the 
Prince of Wales, to claim the protection of her brother» 
Charles le Bel, against the king her husband, and his 
ministers the Despencers; but a careful reference to those 
authorities which may be called the fountain-heads of 
history^ — ^the record rolls of that reign, will satisfactorily 
prove that she was sent as an accredited envoy from 
the deluded Edward, to n^tiate this treaty with her 
royal brother. 

Froissart, who purposely veils the blackest traits of 
Isabella's character, her profound hypocrisy and trea- 
chery, represents her as flying from the barbarous perse* 
ctitions of her husband and the Despencers, like some 
distressed queen of romance,'and engaging by her beauty 
and eloquence all the chivalric spirits of France and 

I De la Moor. 2 FroiiMtft. 

3 Carte. R«piii. ^Ibid. 
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Hainault to arm for the redress of her wrongs. He has 
succeeded in giving Just such a colour to her proceedings 
as would be least omnsive to her son, Edward III.^ with 
s whom, for obvious reasons, the whole business must have 
been a peculiarly sore subject*^ 

The propriety of the queen undertaking the mission 
to the court of France was debated first in the council, 
and afterwards in the parliament which met January 
21st,' 1325^ to consider the affairs of Guienne, when it 
was agreed that any expedient was better than pursuing 
the war/ 

A hollow reconjsiliation was efiected between Isabella 
and the Despencers, who were delighted at the prospect 
of her departure from England, and the royal pair parted 
apparently on terms of the n^ost alfectionate confidence 
and good-will. 

Isabella sailed for France in the beginning of May, 
attended only by the Lord John Cromwell and four 
knights. She landed at Calais, and proceeded to Paris, 
where the first- Ir ml of her Uicdiauon was a truce be- 
tween her brother and the king her husband. Slie then 
negotiated an amicable treaty, proposing the surrender 
of Guienne, already forfeited by the neglect of the 
feudal homage to the King of France, wiiich was to be 
restored at her personal instances by her brother to 
the King of England on condition of his performing 
the accustomed homage, and remunerating the King of 
France for the expenses of the war. This was to take 
place at a friendly iuterview between the two monarchs 
at Beauvais.^ 

The Despencers, anticipating with alarm the great 
probability of the queen reganiuig her wonted ascen- 
dency over the. mind of her royal husbaud, dissuaded 

■ It is to be remembered that Froissart, who, though a contemporary, 
was too young, at the time these events took place, to speak from hif 
own knowleilQfe, has followed what he calls the ** true chronicle " of 
John le Bel, canon of Si. Lambert of Liege, who was the favourite notm 
ciHor and confessor of John of Hainault, the sworn champion of (iucuu 
Isabella, ot whose iniqaities the sly ecclesiastic is a subtle puUmtor, and 
haa evidently done his best to mystify such parts of her conduct as were- 
indefensible. 

«.Walsiq|rhMi. FabUc4pta.. 'Ibid. ^Bjanu. Fcodera.. 

1.8* 
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him from ctcmasf to the shores of France, even vrhea 
his preparations for the voyage were completed. Isa- 
bella, Wno was well informed of these demurs, and per« 
fectly understood the vacillating character of her hus> 
band, proposed to him that he should invest their son, 
the Prince of Wales, with the duch^ of Guienn^ and 
the earldom of Ponthieu, and send him as his substitute 
to perform the homfuze for those countries to the king, 
her lNX>ther, King CSarles having signified his assent 
to such an arrangement, in compliance with her solicita- 
tions. 

Edward, far from suspecting the guileful intentions 
of his consort eagerly complied with this proposal ; and 
the Despencers, not being possessed of sufficient pene- 
tration to understand the motives which prompted the 

({ueen to get the heir of England into her own power, 

fell into the snare. 

On the 12th of September, 1325, Prince Edward, 

attended by the bishops of Oxford, Exeter, and a splendid 
train of nobles and knights, sailed from Dover/ aud, land- 
ing at Boulogne, was joined by the (|ueen, his mother on 
the 14th, who accompanied him to Paris, where his first 
interview with the king, his uncle, took place in her 
presence, and he performed the act of feudal homage on 
the 21st at the Bois de Vincennes.* 

» Rymer's Fcedera. 

s Act made at the wood of Vinoennea by Edward, (Mm of Edward II.} 
in the presence of the queen, hb mother, and raanj grandeef of Englana 

Aflcr the usual formula regfarding the homage 

of (iuicnnc, a clause is added, in these words—" And as for t lie country of 
Ponthieu, according to the protestation made by madaine, the Queen of 
England, then present, the homage done by the prince, ber son, was not 
in any way to prejudice her interests therein, and the said Edward pro- 
mises to hold peace for his fit her ; 1335, the 14th September.**— Aiiatraet 
of the French Act, copied from Harleian MSS. 
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CHAPTER II 



The wording ol tiie treaty negotiated between Isabella 
and her brother, the King of France, was couched in 
such ambiguous terms, as to leave considerable matter 
. for dispute between King Edward and that monarch, 
even after the required homage had been performed by 
the heir of England, for the fiefs held of the French 
crown. Til is difference, which regarded the province 
of Agenois, had been contrived by Isabella, to afford a * 
plausible pretext for prolonging her stay in Paris. She 
was there joined by her paramour Mortimer, and all the 
banished English lords who had lied from the persecutions 
of the Spencers flocked round her.* She held frequent 
councils and meetings with the declared enemies of King 
Edward's person and government, and she altogether 
avoided the cogimissioners,' by whose advice the king 
had appointed her to be guided. The English ambassa- 
dors were surprised and offended at ihe conduct of the 
queen, and the frivolousness of the pretences on which 
she from day to day delayed her de|Murture from Paris. 
But Walter Stapleton, the loyal Bishop of Exeter, whom 
she had endeavoured to draw into her conspiracy, with- 
drew to England, informed the king of her proceedings, 

iDelaMooT.' Waiaioghaiii. > Ibid. 
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and urged him to command her immediate return with 
the pnnce of Wales*^ King; Edward vainly issued his 
private letters and royal summonses to his consort and 
son for that purpose : his most peremptory orders were 
disregarded by Isabdla, who asserted that it was the 
intention of the Despencers to cause her to be put to 
death if she returned to England:'* on which the King of 
France^ her brothers/wrote to King Edward, *'that he 
could not permit her to return to mm, unless she were 
guaranteed from the evil that was meditated against her 
by her enemies the Despencers."* 

King Edward's manly and eloquent reply to this letter 
is preserved among the Close Record RoUs of the nine- 
teenth year of his reign. We translate it from the ancient 
French copy, printed in the fourth volume of Rymer's 
Fosdera. 

"Very dear and beloved brother, 
*• Wc bnve received, and wo!! con*;iderod, your letters delivered to us, 
by the honourable father in God the Bi»hop of Winchester, who has also 
lUscoursed with us by word of month, on the contents of the said letters. 

It seems that you have been told, dearest brother, by persons whom 
you consider worthy of credit, that our companion, th - Queen of 
England, dare not return to us, beings in peril of her life, as sfic appre- 
hends, from Hugh le Despencer. Gertes, dearui>t brother, it cannot be 
that she can have fear of him, or any other man in onr realm; sinee, 
par Dim! if either Hugh, or any other living being, in our doffllnionSt 
would wish to do her ill, and it came to onr kjiowled^e, we would 
chastise him in a manner that should be an example to all others ; and 
this is, and always will be, our entire will, as long as, by God's mercy, 
we have the power. And, dearest brother, know certainly, that we have 
never perceived that he has, either secretly or openly, by word, look, or 
action, demeaned himself, otherwise than he ought, in all points, to do, 
to so very dear a lady.. And when we remember the amiable looks and 
words between them that we have seen, and the great friendship she 
professed for him before she crossed the sea, and the bvingr letters which 
she litij? lately ?ent him, which he has shown to ns, we Imve no power to 
believe itiat our consort can, of herself, crcilil such things of him; we 
canuot, in any way, believe it ui huii, wim, atler our own person, is the 
man, of alt onr realm, who would meet wish to do her honour, and baa 
always shown good sinoerity to jon. We pray yoa,.dearest brother, 
not to ^ive credence to anyone who would make you otherwise snnpoRC, 
but to put your faith in those who have always borne true witness to you 

* MS. Lives of the bord Treasaree, by Francis Thy^ne, Ifisq., in the, 

collection of Sir Thomn.^ Phillipps, Bart., at Middle Hill, 
s De la Moor.. Walsiagbam. Ka|;iqH. 3pieed.^ 
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in other things, aa^ who have the best icauou to know the truth of this^ 
nattar. Whtrtfote w b m ae h yoo, daarert brotiwr, both tor y<mr hopof * 
ours, but mora 

fltpeoially tor that of oar taid consort, that yon would 

compel her to return to us with al! speed; for, ccrtcs, we hnvc been ill at 
ea^ for the want of her company, ia which we have much deUght; and - 
if our surety and safe coDdoct b not enough, then let her come to us, on 
the pledge of yuur good toitfa tor vs. 

"We also entreat you, dearly beloved brother, that you would b© 
pleased to deliver up to us Edward, our Hfl<»vpd eldest Pon, your nephew ; 
and that of your love and affection to him you would render to him the 
laadi of die dudty,* that ha ha not diainfaerttod, which wa aaaiiot suppose 
jea wish. Dearly bdoved brother, we pray you to suffer him to come 
to OB with all speed, for we have often sent far him, and we nrcutlv ^visb 
to see him and to spcnk with him, and every day we long for ]!is rcUirn. 

** And, dearest broliit^r, at this time the honourable father in God, 
Walter, Biahop of Eieter, haa retumed to ns, having eertifiad to aa that 
his person was in peril irfWl ioine of our banished enemies, and we, 
having; gn -if notd of his counsel, enjoined him on his faith and allegiance 
to return iorthwilh, leaving all other matters in the best way he could. 
We pray you, therefore, to excuse the sudden departure of the said 
hiabop lor the eaate betofe said. 

M Given at Weatminater, the firat day of Daeember, (1335.") 

Edward's letter to Isabella herself on the same sabject 
is exceedingly tempejate, but evidently written under a 
deep sense of injury, and with a formal courtesy, very 
different firom the friendly and confidential style in which 
he addresses h^ brother, affoiir readers will perceive. 

**Oftentime8 lip.ve we sent to you, both before and after the homage, of 
our great desire to nave you witii us, and of our grief of heart at your 
loQf abMnce; and aa we nnderetand that vou do na great miachicf by 
this, we will that yea oome to ua with all apeed, and without ftrthev 

excuses. 

Before the homage ^ was performed, you made the advancement of . 
that business an excuse, and now that we have sent by the honourable 
&ther, the Bishop of Winchester, our safe conduct to you, *yon will not 
come for the fear and doubt of Hugh Ic Dcspcncerl' whereat we cannot 
marvel too much, when we recall your flattering deportment towards each 
other in our presence, so amiable and sweet was your deportment, with 
apedal aaaorancea and looks, and other tokane of the firmeat friendship, 
and also, since then, yoor very eapeeial lattera to him of late date, whieli 
he has s!iovvn to us, 

** And certes, lady, we know for truth, and so know you, that he has 



> Aquitainc, for which the ywmg prince had gone to Paria to do hia 

homage to Charles. 
2 Which was performed by Frince £dward their boo. 
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•Iwftys proooftd hom «• til the iMBonr I19 ooald Ibr you, nor to yoo Ins 
either evil or viUany been done nnee yoa enteied into oar eoaipaiiioB- 

Bhip; unks5, pcradvcnturc, as you mav voursclf remember, once, ^vhen 
we had cause to giv(: you secretly some worda of reproof for your pride, 
but without other harshness: and, doubtless, both God and the law of 
our holy chnroh require you to honour nt, and ibr nothing^ etrChly to 
trtl|MUM against our commandments, or to forsake our company. And 
we are mnrh displeased, now ihv homa;:^c has l)een made to our dearest 
brother, the King of France, and we have such fair prospect of amity, 
that you, whom we sent to make the peace, shuuld be the cause (which 
God forefeod) of inereaaing the breaeb betw^n es by things whieh -are 
feigned and contrary to the truth. Wherefore we charge you as urgently 
as we can, that censing from all pretences, delays, and false excuses,* 
you come to us with all the haste you can. Our said bishop has reported 
to OS, that oar brother, the King of France, told yon in his presenoOt 
*that, by the tenor of yoar safe oondnct, you would not be delayed or 
mnlcf^ted in coming to us as a wife slioald to her lord.' And as to your 
expenses, when it shall be that you will come to us as a wife should to 
her lord, we will provide liiat tiiere shall be no deticieucy m aught that 
is pertaining to you, and that you be not in any way diflhonoarMl by as. 
Also, we require of yon that our dear son Edward return to as with all 
possible speed, Su. we much desire to ses him and to speak with him.**' 

King Edward concludes this letter with repeating the 
same observations to the queen on the sudden return of 
the Bishop of Exeter, wliich our readers have seen in 
♦ this letter to her brother, the King of France. Both 
letters are dated on the same day, December 1, 1326. 

His letter to the Prince of Wale^rwrittea oa the nexl 
day, is as follows : — 

" VSRY DBAR SON, 

** As you are youug and of tender age, we remind yoo of that whiqh. 
we diarged and commanded you at your departure fram Dover, and yoa 

answered then, as we know with good will, ' that you would not trespass 
or disobey any of our injunctions in any point for anyone.* And, since 
-that your homage has been received by our dearest brother, the King of 
France, your anqle, be pleased to take jpor leave of lum, and return to 
us with all speed in company with year mother, if so be that she will 
come quickly, and if she will not come, then come t/ou without farther 
delay, ibr we have great desire to see you, and to speak with you ; there-. 
fare stay not for your mother, nor for any one else, on oar blessing^. 
**6iTea at Westmuistor, the dncb'day of Deoember.** 

It is matter of regret that the replies to these most in- 

— ■ — I — I • \ 1 1 

1 Scusacions is the word used in the orij^inal. 

2 Rymer's Foedera, vol. iv. From the Close Rolls, ISth £d« 2nd. 
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teresting letters have not been preserved among our 
national records; but the substance of them may be 
gathered from the following urgent and touching appeals 
from the injured husband of Isabella to the prince their 
son, and lo her husband, the King of France. 

Second letter from King Edward II. to his son Edward» 
Prince of Wales.^ 

" Edward, fair son, 
' ••VV^e undej-Btand bj your letters wriUen in reply to ours, llmLyou re- 
member well the charge we gave yea ; among other thinga, not to con- 
tract marriage, nor to suffer it to be contracted for you, without OUT 
knowledge and consent; and also that at your departure from Dover you 
said, *■ that it should be your pleasure to obey our commaQdments, as far 
^as you coald, all Tonr dayt.* 

**Fair 8<m, if thua you have done, yon have done wisely and well, and 
acoording to your duty, so as to have grace of God, of us and all men; 
and if not, then jou cannot avoid the wrath of God, the reproach of rncn, 
and our great indignation, for wo charged you so lately and so strictly 
that yon ahoald remember well tbeae things, and that you ahonld by no 
means marry, nor suffer yourself to be married without our previous 
consent nnd advice ; for no other tiling- that you could do would occasion 
Cfreater injury and pain of heart to us. And inasmuch as it f?cems vou 
say 'you cannot return to us because of your mother,' it caubes us great 
aneaaineae of heart that yon cannot be allowed by her to do that which 
is your natural duty, and which not doing will lead to much mischief. 

"Fair son, you know how dearly she would have been loved and che- 
nelied, if she had timely come according to her duty to her lord. We 
have knowledge of mneh of her evil doings, to our sorrow; how that aha 
devices pretences for abaenting heraelf from us, on account of onr dear 
and faithful nephew,2 IT. le Despencer, who has always so well and 
loyally served us, while you and all the world have seen that she oprinly, 
notoriously, and knowing it to be contrary to her duty, and agaiu^^t the 
wel&re of oar crown, haa attached to heraelf, and retaina in her company, 
the Mortimer, our traitor, and mortal foe, proved, attainted, and adjudged, 
and him she accompanies in the house and abroad in despite of us, of our 
crown, and the rig-ht ordering- of the realm — him the malefactor,^ whom 
our beloved brother, the King of i rauce, at our request banished from 
hia dominiona ap onr enemy ! And worse than thia ahe haa done, if worae 
than this can be, in allowingyou to consort with om: aaid enemy, making 
him yo'ir counsellor, and v""'" openly to herd and associate with him in 
the sight oi all the world, doing so great a villany and dishonour both to 
yoarselfand us, to the prejudice of our crown, and of the lawa and cuttoma 



' Rymer'p Fredera. vol. i, p. 182. 

2 King Edv. ard bestows this appellation on the favourite, becauae he 
was the husband of his great niece the heiress of Gloucester. > 
^Mahey8 ia tfa« word naed in the original Fiench by the inoeoied 
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oi our realm, which yuu are supremel)' bouotl to hold, preserve, ami 
mauita]]). 

" Wherefore, fair son, desist yoa firom a part which is so shamefhl, 
ud may be to yon perilous acrd injurions in too many ways. We are 
not pleased with you, and neither tor your mother, nor for uiy oUier, 
eaglet you to displease as. We charge you by the (kith, lo?e tjod alle- 
gianoe whieh you owe oe, and on our bleeeinir that yen come to xm 
without opposition, delay, or any farther excuse; for your mother has 
written to us, 'that if you wish to return to us 8he will not prevent it,* 
and we do not understand that your uncle, the king, detains you against 
the form of yoor eafe eondoct Id do manner, then, either for yoor 
mother, or to go to the duchy, nor for any other eraw, delay to come to 
us. Our commands are for yonr f^ood, and for your honour, by the help 
of God. Come quickly, then, witlioat farther excuse, if you would have 
our blessing, and avoid our reproach axid indignation. 

**It it our wish to order all thing* for the good of the dadby, and our 
other dominions, for oar mutual honour and benefit. 

" If John of Bretagne, and John de Cromwell, will oome in yoor oom* 
pany, they will do their duty. 

** Fair son, trespass not against our commands, for we hear much that 
yon have done of things you ought not. 

*• Given at Lichfield, the 18th day of Marcb.**i 

From the tenor of this letter it is c\ideat that £dward 
had been informed of his queen's claDdestioe and certainly 
most unconstitutional proceedings with regard to con- 
tracting their son, the youthful heir of England, in mar- 
riage, without either his knowledge or the consent of parlia- 
ment This was the more annoying to the king, because 
he was himself negotiating a double marriage between 
the Prince of Wales and the Infanta Eleanora of Arragon, 
and the youns King of Arragon with his eldest daughter 
the Princess Eleanor.' King Edward tad been treating 
for those alliances with the regency of Arragon long 
before the departure of Queen Isabella to the court of 
France, and matters were so far advanced that applica- 
tion had been made to the pope for a dispensation,* when 
the whole scheme was traversed by Isabella's contract 
for her son's marriage with a daughter of the Count of 
Fainault. It seems that the bride's portion, which was paid 
in advance, was required by Isabella to support herself 
against her unhappy lord, to whom, however, she con- 
tinued to hold out unmeanii^ professions of her dutiful 

> Bmr^ FcsdMitftom the CloBa Bolls of the IMwr oTBdward 11. 

> Sea RynMr^aFoBdeia, vol. iv. » Ibid. 
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incliiiauons, as we perceive from his reply to one of the 
letters addressed to him by her brother the King of 
France : — 

" Dearest brother, 

" We have considered well your letters, in which you signify that you 
have s{>oken with good diligence to your sister, touching the things on 
which we have replied to you, and that she has told you, * that it la her 
desire to be with us, and in our company, as a good wife ought to be in 
that of her lord, and th.it iho. friendship between her and our dear and 
faithful nephew, H. le Dcspenccr was but feigned on her part, because 
she saw it wt>B expedient tor her support in past time, and to secure 
herself from worse treatment.' Certes, dearest brother, if she loved us, 
she would dt'^irt; to be in our company, as she has said. She who ought 
to be the nicdiatrcss between ns of entire and lastin^r peace should not 
be the cause of stirring up fresh strife, us she has done when she was 
■ent to nourish peace and love between yon and us, which we intended 
in all good faith when we sent her to you; but the thottffht of her heart 
was to devise lliat pretence for withdraxvin'^ from us. We have already 
shown you that what she has told you is, saving your reverence, not t! c 
truth, ibr never (no much as she has done against us) has she received 
either evil or villany from us or from any other. Neither has she had 
any occasion * for feints to support herself in times passed, nor to escape 
from worsc,"2 for never in the slightest instance has evil been done to 
her by iiim,^ and since she has departed from us and come to you, what 
has compelled her to send to our dear and trusty nephew, H. lo Despencer, 
letters of such great and especial amity as she hss hem pleased to do 
fiom time to time ? 

" But truly, dearest brother, it must be as apparent to you as to us 
and to all men, that she does not love us as she ought to love her lord; 
and the cause why she has spoken falsehoods of our nephew, and with* 
drawn herself from us, proceeds, according to my thoughts, from a 
disordered will, when she so openly, notoriously, and knowingly, against 
her duty," &,c &>& 

Here King Edward passionaiely repeats the same 
observations respecting Isabella's shameless intimacy with 
Mortimer, of which he had made use in the preceding 
letter to the prince his son, and then proceeds : 

" If you wished her well, dearest brother, you would chastise her for 
this misconduct, and make her demean herself as she ought, for the 
honour of all those to whom she belongs. Then our son, dearest brother, 
is made also by his mother, your sister, the companion of our said traitor 
and foe, who is his councillor in delaying his return in our despite.'* 



1 Rymer's FoBden* 

2 These sentences marked by commas are evidently qvotatiooi flom 

Isabella's representations, 
* Hugh le DespenoeTt 

VOL. 11, — 19 
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Some requests touching Guienne follow, and after 
repeating his entreaties for his son to be restored to 
him, King Edward concludes his letter in the following 
words : 

And that you will be pleased to do tiicsc things, dearest brother^ &r 
the sake of (tu(!, reason, good faith, and natural fraternity, witboBi pay» 
regard to tiie light pleasaunce of a woman, is our deairet 
"Given at Lichfield, tlie loth of March." 

After this letter Charles le Bel is said to have looked 
very coolly on his sister^ and even to have urged her to 
return with her son to her royal husband; biit Isabella 
had another game in view, and had gone too far, she felt, 
to recede, without incurring in reality the perils which 
she had before pretended to dread. Her party in Eng- 
land had now, through the malignant activity of her 
especial agent, Adam Orleton, Bishop of Hereford, become 
so strong, that about this time she received a deputation 
from the confederate barons, assuring her " that if she 
could only raise a thousand men, and would come with 
tlic prince to England at the head of that force, they 
would place iinii on the throne to govern by her gui- 
dance."* 

The queen had already been very active in securing 
the assistance of many enterprisinr^ vonns^ nobles, and 
soldiers of fortune, who were, by her persuasive words 
and fair promises,^ ready to attend her : but though she 
had conducted her preparations with great secrecy, the 
Despcncers had iinorniation of her proceedings, and if we 
may trust the assertions of Froissart they circumvented 
her by the skilful distribution of counter bribes among the 
ministers of the King of France ; nay he even goes so 
far as to say that the Despencers addressed their golden 
arguments to King Charles himself so successfully, that 
he withdrew his countenance from his royal sister, and 
forbade any person, under pain of punishment, to aid or 
assist her in her projected invasion of Englajid.^ Less 
prejudiced historians, however, attribute the marked 
change of King Charles with regard to his sister's cause 

> Walsinghaiii. Le Moor. Froissart. * Froissnrt. 

3 Froissart's Chronicle. 
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to the scandal which her undisguised passion for Morti- 
mer hnd caused in his court. 

Soiiie impression, too, might have been made on the 
miiifl of Isabella's brother by the touching appeal which 
her luckless husband about this time addressed to him ia 
the following letter; 

Most dear and beloved brotucr. 

We woald wish joa to remember, tbat we have at different times 

signified to you by our letlcrs, how improperly your siater, om wife, has 
conducted liorscif in withdrawing' from us, and refusincf to rttiirn at oiir 
command, wlulu she so notoriously has aUached to her company, and 
consort* with, our traitor and mortal enemy the Mortimer, and our other 
eoemtea there, and also makes Edward our son and heir an adherent of 
the snrac our enemies to our great shame, and t}i:it of every one of her 
blood : and if vou wish her well, yoii ought, both for your own honour 
and ours, to iiavc these things duly redressed.** 

Then, after reiterating his earnest enti-caties to his royal: 
brother-in-law for the restoralion of the prince his son, 
** who is," he observes, of too tender an age to guide 
and govern himself, and therefore ought to be under his 
paternal care," — King Edward imi)lores him to put his 
son in possession of the before-named duchy, for which lie 
had performed the homage as stipulated, and that without 
dwelling too particularly on the wording of the covenant, 
(which had evidently been designedly mystified by the 
coDtrivaucc of Isabella^) he adds : 

** But these things arc as nothing, it is the herding of our said wife and 
son, with oar traitors and mortal enemies that notoriously continues ; 
insomuch, that the mid traitor, the Mortimer, was carried in the train of 

our said son publicly to Paris, at the solemnity of the coronation of our 
very dear sister, your wife, the Queen of France, at the Fentccost just 
passed, to our great shame, and m despite of us. 

** Wherefore, dearest brotirar, we pray yoo, as earnestly as we can by 
the rights and blessings of peace, and the entire friendship that subsists 
between us, that yon will of vmir benevolence effectually attend to our 
supreme desire, that we be not thus dishonoured, and our son disinherited, 
which wc cannot suppose you wish. 

Dearest brother, yoa ought to feel for us, and so should all men of 
our estate, for much w^c are, and much wc have been, grieved at the 
shainefui despites and great injury which we have so long endured. Nay, 
verily, brother-in-law, but we cannot bear it longer.* The Holy Spirit 
have charge of you." " 



* Ry mer*s Foedera, from the Close Rolls of the 19th year of Edward II. 
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* At the same time, in the month of June, 1326, King 
Edward made a last fruitless attempt to prevail on the 
prince his son to wiilidrnw hiinself from the evil counsels 
and contiiijiacious companions of the qnccn his mother, 
and tT) return to him. This letter, like the preceding 
correspondence, affords indubitable evidence how accu- 
rately the unfortunate husband of Isabella was inlormed 
of her proceediuQgs with regard to Mortimer. 

£dWAED, rAlK M>N, 

We have seen by your letters lately written to us, that yon well 

rernpmbcr the charges wc f iijoinrd you on your departure from Dover, 
and that you have not. traiisn^ri'.sscd our coiiimnnds in any point lliat was 
in yuur power to avoid. Bui to uh it ap{>cur8 limt you have not humbly 
obeyed onr eoimnands as a good son ought his father, since yon have not 
returned to us to be under government, as wc have enjoined you by our 
other letters, on our hlRssinij, but liavc notoriously held companionship, 
and your mother also, witii Mortimer, our traitor and mortal enemy, who, 
in company with your mother and others, was publicly carried to Paris 
in your train, to the solemnity of the coronation, at Pentecost jdst pftst, 
in signal despite of us, and to the great dishonour both of us and you; 
fnr truly he is neither a meet compafiinn for your mother, nor for JOUt 
and we hold that much evil to the couniry will come of it. 

** Also we understand that you, through counsel, which is contrary 
both to our interest and yours, have proceeded to make divers alterations, 
injunctions, and ordinances without our ad\icL', aiid contrary to our 
ord^Ts. in tStc duchy ot" ('uicniic, which wc ]i:\\'v. given you; but you 
ouglit to rcjiienibcr the conditions of the gilt, uud your reply when it was 
conferred upon you at Dover. These things are inconvenient, and must be 
most injurious. Therefore we command and charge you, on the faith and 
love you ought to bear tis, and on our blessing, that you show yourself 
our dear and welKbeloved son as you have aforetime done, and, ceasing from 
all excuses of your mother, or any like those that you have just written, 
you come to us here with all haste, that we may ordain for you and your 
state as honourably as you can desire. By right and reason you ought 
to have no other governor than us, neither should you wish to have. 

Also, fair son, we charge you by no means to marry till you return 
to us, nor without our advice and mmsent, nor for any cause either go to 
the duchy, or elsewhere, against our will and command. 

*'P. S. Edward, fair son, you arc of tender ajjc: take our command, 
ments tenderly to heart, and so rule your conduct with fnuiiility, as you 
would escape our reproach, our grief and indignation, uud advance your 
own interest and honour. Believe uo counsel that is contrary to the 
will of your luther, as the wise King Bdomon instructs you. Under- 
stand, certainly, that if you now act contrary to our counsel, and con- 
tinue in wiltul disobedience, you will feel it all the days of your life, 
and all other sons will take example to be disobedient to their lords and 
father*."! 



' Rymer*s Foedera, vol. iv. From the Close Rolls of 19th Edward II. 
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' The evil influence of Isabella prevented the paternal 
remonstrances of tiie royal writer from having any pro- 
per eflect on the mind of her son, and it should seem that 
she succeeded in persiuidnig him that she was the object 
of tlie mo^t barbarous persecution, both of tlie Despencers 
and the king her husband. 

King Edward sent copies of these letters to the pope,* 
and entreated his interference so etfectuallv, that the 
pont]!l addressed his censures to Charles le Bel, on his 
detention of the Queen of England from her royal con- 
sort, and rliargcd him, under the penalty of excommuni- 
cation, to dismiss both Isabella and her son from his 
dominions. 

"When Jviiiij Charles had read these letters,'' says 
Froissart, he was greatly disturbed, and ordered his 
sister to be made acquainted with their contents, for he 
had held no conversation with her for a long time, and 
commanded her to leave his kingdom immediately, op he 
would make her leave it with shame."'' 

** When the qoeen received this angry and contemptu- 
ous message from her brother, she was greatly troubled f* 
for the French barons had already withdrawn themselves^ 
either as Froissart states, by the king's commainds, or 
through disgust at the infatuation of her conduct with 
regard to Mortimer, "and she had no adviser left but her 
dear cousin, Robert dMrtois," and he eould only assist 
her secretly,, since the king her brother had not only said, 
but sworn, ** that whoever should speak in behalf of his 
sister, the Que^n of England, should forfeit his lands, aed 
be- banished the realm." Robert of Artois had also dis- 
covered that a plan was in agitation for delivering Queen 
Isabella, the prince, her son, the- EarJ of Kent, and Sir 
Roger Mortimer, to King Edward.^ 

** Sir Robert Artois eame in the middle of the night to 
vrhvm Isabella of the^ peril in which she stood. The queen 
was struck with consternation at this intelligence, and 
Artois strongly urged hor to enter the imperialterritories, 
and to throw herself upon* the protection, of some of the 

1 Rymer>ii F<eder«« «ol K l^rom the Close Rolls of 19th of Edward 
II. Froissart. WaJsipgJiam*, 
s Froissart. ^ Ibid. 
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independent German princes, especially WilUaiOy Eari of 
Hainault, whoie consoit was Isabella's first cousin. 

The queen ordered her baggage to be made ready as 
secretly as possible, and having paic? even/ thir^, (a point 
of honesty recorded to her credit by Froissart,) she (quitted 
Paris, accuiii])anied by her son, the Earl of Kent, aud all 
her company. After some days she came into tiie coun- 
try of Caiiiuiay. When she lound that she was in the 
territories of the empire, she was more at her ease ; she en- 
tered Ostreyant in Hainauit, and lodged at the house of a 
i)oor knight, called Sir Eustace d'Ainbreticourt/ who re- 
ceived her with great pleasure, and entertained her in 
the best manner he could, insonmch that afterwards the 
Queen of England and her son invited the knight, his 
wife, and all his children, to England, and advanced their 
fortunes in various ways." 

** Tlie arrival of the Queen of England was soon known 
in the house of the good Earl of Hainauit, who was then 
at Valenciennes ; Sir John, brother, was likewise in- 
formed of the hour when slic nligiited at the house of the 
Lord of Ambreticourt. Tins Sir.lohn beini: at that time 
very young, and panting for glory, like a knight errant 
mounted his horse, and, accompanied by a few persons^ 
set out from Valenciennes, and arrived in the evening to 
pay the queen every respect and honour.'' 

The queen was at this time very dejected, and made a 
lamentable complaint to him of all her griefs; which 
affected Sir John so much that he mixed his tears with 
hers, and said: 

** Lady, see here your knight, who will not fail to die 
for you, though every one else should forsake you ; there- 
fore I will do every thing in my power to conduct you 
safely to England with your son, and to restore you to 
your rank, with the assistance of your friends in those 
parts ; and I, and all those whom I can influence, will 
risk our lives on the adventure for your sake, and we 
shall have a sufficient armed force, if it please God, 
without fearing any danger from the King of France. 

The queen, who was sitting down and Sir John stand- 

9 

' Froiisftrt. 
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ing before her, would have cast herself at his feet ; but 
the gallant Sir .loiuj, rising up quickly, caught her in his 
afX'ms, and said, 

" Gud luiijid that the Qm en of England should do such 
a thing ! Madam, be of good comfort to yourself and 
company, for I will keep my promise — and you shall 
come and see my brother and the countess, his \\ ik\ and 
all their fine cliilrlren, who will be rejoiced to see you, 
for I have heard iheni say so."^ 

The queen answered: *sSir, I find in you more kind- 
ness and cointurt than in all the world besides; and I 
give you live liiindrcd thousand thanks for all you have 
promised me witli so much courtesy. I and my son shall 
be for ever bound unto you, and we will put the kingdom 
of England under your managenient, as in justice it ought 
to be."^ 

When Isabella quitted the Castle of Ambreticourt she 
toid Sir Eustace and his lady, she trusted a time would 
come when she and her son would remember their cour* 
tesy. She then mounted her horse and set off with her 
train accompanied b\ Sir John, who with joy and respect 
conducted her to Valenciennes. Many of the citizens of 
the town came forth to meet her, and received her with 
great humility. She was thus conducted to WilUam, 
Sount of Hainault, who, as well as the countess, received 
her very graciously. Many great feasts were given on 
this occasion, as no one knew better than the countess 
how to do the honours of her house." 

Queen Isabella remained at Valenciennes during eight 
days, with the good count and countess, Joanna of , V alois* 
Then the queen made every preparation for her departure, 
and John of Hainault wrote very affectionate letters to 
certain knights-companionis in whom he put great confi- 
dence, from Brabant and Bohemia ; beseeching them by 
all the friendship there was between them to arm in the 
s cause of the distressed Queen of England."* 

All the expedition gathered at Dort. " Then the Queen 
of England took leave of the Count of Hainault and his 
good countess, liianking them much for tlie honourable 

iFroissarU Mind. 9 Ibid 4 Ibid. 
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entertainment they had si j own her, and she kissed tliem 
at her departure. Sir John with great difficulty obtained 
his lord and brother's permission to accompany Isabella. 
When he took leave of him he said, — " Mvdear lord and 
brother, I am young, aixl beheve that God has inspired 
me with a desire of this enterprise for my advancement. 
I also believe for certain, that this lady and her son have 
been driven from their kin<i;doni wronirfullv. If it in for 
the glory of God to comfort the ailhcind, how much more 
is it to help and succour one who is daughter of a king, 
descended from royal lineage, and to whose blood we 
ourselves are related ! I will renounce every thing here, 
and go and take up the cross in heathendom l)C3'ond seas, if 
this good lady leaves us^ without comfort and aid. But if 
yoa will grant me' a willing leave* I shall do well, and 
accomplish my purpose.*'. 

When the good earl heard his brother, and perceived 
the great desire he had for this expedition, he said ; 

"l)ear brotlier, God forbid there should be any hinder- 
ance to your wish, therefore I give you leave in the name 
of God He then kissed him, and squeezed his hand, in 
sign of great affection. 

The queen, her son, and suite set off, aocompanied by 
Sir John, and went that night to Hons, where they 
slept. They embarked at Dort, according to Froissart, 
whose- account of their voyage and landing on the 
terra incognita between Orwell and Harwich is so mar- 
vellous, that we have in preference translated the authen- 
tic and circumstantial details of the chronicle of Flan- 
ders. 

" The fleet was tossed with a great tempest, but made 
the port about noon, when the queen being got safely on 
shore, her knights and attendants made her a house with 
four carpets, open in the front, where they kindled her a 
great fire of the pieces of wreck, some of their ships 
having been beaten to pieces in the tempest; mean time 
the Flemish sailors got on shore before midnight, all the 
horses and arms, and then the sliips that had survived tlie 
storm sailed, (the wind being favourable) to the opposite 

1 Froidfiurl. 
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coast. But the queen, finding herself ill at ease on the 
stormy sea-beach that night, marched at day-break, with 
banners displayed, towards the next country town, where 
she found all the houses amply and well furnished with 
provisions, but all the people fied,*' 

The advanced guard mean time spread themselves 
over the country, and seized all the cattle and food they 
could get, and the owners followed them crying bitterly 
into the presence of the queen, who asked them ** what 
was the fair value of the goods," and when they named 
the price, she paid them all Uberally in ready money. The 
people were so pleased with this conduct that they sup- ' 
plied her well with provisions." 

Queen Isabella arrived at Harwich on the 25th of 
September, 1326,^ on the domain of Thomas of Brotherton, 
the king's brother, who was the first who came to greet 
her on her landing.' Then she was met and welcomed 
by her uncle, Henry of Lancaster, and many other barons 
and knights, and almost all the bishops, notwithstanding 
the king's proclamation, commanding all men to avoid the 
queen's armament at its first landing." 

Her force consisted of two thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-seven srddiers well appointed, commanded by 
Lord John of TTainultj brother to her ally tln' sovereign 
of Hainault. Roger Mortimer commuuded her English 
partisans. 

The historian of Harwich declares that it was wonder- 
ful how the common people flocked to her. Every 
generous feehng in the English character had been 
worked upon by her emissaries, who had disseminated 
inflammatory tales of the persecutions slie had endured 
from the king lier husband, and his barbarous ministers. 
It was asserted that she had been driven into a foreign 

* History of Harwich by Silas Taylor. 

* Speaking of Plantagenet, Earl of Norfolk, Dray too, with iiis minute 
adhereooe to facts, says : 

And i>cing earl marshal great upon the coast. 
With bells and bonfire« weloome§ her on shore. 
And by his office gathering up an host, 
Showed the great spleen that he to £dward bore.** 
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land by plots against her life, and that she was the most 
oppressed of queens — the most injured of wives. 

So blinduig was the excitement which at this crisis 
pervaded all classes of the people, that the glaring false- 
hood of her statements as to the cause of her quitting 
England was forgotten; the improprieties of her conduct, 
which had excited the disrrn^t of lier own conntrymen, 
and caused the king her l)rother to cxj)cl her with con- 
tempt from his dominions, were regarded as the base 
calumnies of the Despencers. The facts that she came 
attended by her paramour, an outlawed traitor, at the 
head of a band of foreign mercenaries, to raise the 
standard of revolt against her husband, and sovereign, 
haying abused her maternal influence over the mind of 
the youthful heir of England, to draw him into a paricidal 
rebellion, excited no feeling of moral or religious repro- 
bation in the nation. 

Every Plantagenet in England espoused her cause ; but 
it is to be observed that the king's younger brothers by 
the half blood, Thomas of Brotherton and the Earl of 
Kent, were Isabella's first cousins, being the sons of her 
aunt Marguerite of France, and that Henry of Lancaster 
was her uncle« The connexion of these princes with the 
blood-royal of France had ever led them to make com- 
mon cause with Queen Isabella* By them and their party 
she was always treated as a person of more importance 
than the king her husband. 

When the alarming intelligence of the landing of the 
queen's armament reached the king, he was paralyzed, 
and instead of taking measures for defence, he sat down 
to write pathetic letters to the pope and the King of 
France, entreating their succour or interference. He 
then issued a proclamation proscribing the persons of all 
those who had taken arms against him with the excep- 
tion of Queen Isabella, the prince, her son, and his bro- 
tiier ihc Earl of Kent. It is dated Sept. 28, 1326; in it 
he oilers a thousand pounds for the head of the arch- 
traitor, Roger Mortimer. 

The queen, however, not to be outdone, immediately 
published a reward of double that sum for the head of the 
younger Despencer, in her manifesto from WalUngford, 
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wherein she sets forth that her motives in coming are to 
deliver the kingdom from the misleaders of the king.^ 

The next attack on the king was from the pulpit at 
Oxford, where Adam Orleton, Bishop ui Hereford, liuving 
called ihe University together, in the presence of the queen, 
the Prince of Wales, Roger Mortimer, and their followers, 
preached a sermon Ironi the following text: " My head, 
my head acheth (2 Kings iv. 19;) in which, after 
explaining the queen's motive for appearnii: in arms, lie 
with unpriestly ferocity concluded with this observation: 
"When the head of a kingdom becometh sick and dis- 
eased, it must of necessity be taken oil", witliout useless 
attempts to administer any other remedy."^ 

The cleHvery of this n>urderous doctrine in the presence 
of the wife and son of the devoted sovereign ought to 
have filled every bosom with horror and indignation; but 
such is the blindness of party rage, that its only effect 
w as to increase the madness of the people against their 
unhappy king. 

That misjudging prince, after committing the custody 
of the Tower and the care of his second son John of 
JEitham to the young Lady Despencer, his niece, and the 
guardianship of the city of London to the faithful Staple- 
ton, Bishop of JExeter, left the metropolis, attended by the 
two Despencers, the Earls of Arundel and Hereford, his 
chancellor Baldock^ Bishop of Norwich, and a few others 
of his adherents, and fled to Bristol, with the intent of 
taking refuge in Ireland.^ 

The departure of the king was the signal for a general 
rising of the Londoners, In which the Bishop of Exeter 
immediately fell a sacrifice to the fury of the partisans of ' 
the queen and Mortimer. The head of this honest pre- 
late was cut off and presented to the queen at Gloucester 
as an acceptable oflering. **Svx weeks afterwards/^ 
says Thynne, the queen, forgetting all discourtesies, did 
like a woman desirous to show that his death happened 
without her liking, and also that she reverenced his call- 
ing, command his corpse to be removed from the place 
oiita first dishonourable interment and a heap of rubbish, 

> 1 a:dera. ^ De la Moor. ' Wal.singham. De la Moor. 
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and caused it to be buried in his o^n cathedraL'^^ The 
lady Despencer intimidated by this murder surrendered 
the Tower to the mob, who proclaimed Prince John the 
custos of the city^ and in the queen's name liberated the 

prisoners in all the jails. 

" The queen and all her company/' says Froissart, 
the lords of Ilainault and tlicir suite, took ilic shortest 
road for Brisiul, mid in every town through wJiich they 
passed were entertained with every mark of distinction. 
' Their forces augmented daily until thev arrived at 13ris- 
tol, wliicli tliey besieged. The king and the younger 
Hugh Despencer shut themselves up in the castle ; old*Sir 
Hugii and the Earl of Arundel remained in the town, but 
these the citizens delivered up soon after to the queen, 
who entered Bristol accompanied by Sir John Hainault, 
with all her !>arn)is, knights, and s(juires. Sir Hugh 
Despencer, the eider, and the Earl ol' Arundel, were de- 
hvered to the queen, that she might do what she pleased 
with them. 

" The children of the queen were also brought to her, 
John of Eitham and her two daughters. As slie Imd not 
seen them ibr a long time^ this gave her great joy as well 
as all her party. 

" The king, and the younger Despencer, shut up in the 
castle, were much grieved at what passed, seeing .the 
whole country turned to the queen's party. 

" The queen tiinn ordered old Sir Hugh and the £arl 
of Arundel to be brought before her son and the barons 
assembled, and told them ' that she should see that law 
and justice were executed on them according to their 
deeds.' " Sir Hugh repUed, 

*^ \Ahf madam, God grant us an upright judge and a 
just sentence ; and that if we cannot find it in this world, 
we may find it in another.' " 

The galland old knight, when he made this reply, was 
ninety* He was speedily sentenced and executed in sight 
of his son and the king, who were still safe in the castle 
of Bristol. This execution took place in October, on St. 
Denis's day, 1326. 

Th yiine^s MSS. Lives of Uie Lord Treaanrert. Coliectioo of Sir T. 

fiiUUpps. 
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** It seems," says Froissart, " that tlie king and the 
younger Sir Hugh, intimidated by this execution, en- 
deavoured to escape to the Welsh shore in a boat which 
they had behind the castle ; l)nt after tossing about some 
days, and striving in vain against the contrary winds, 
which drove them repeatedly back within a mile of the 
castle from whence they were trying toesca|)c,. Sir Hugh 
Beaumont, observing the efforts of this unfortunate bark, 
rowed out with a strong force in his barge to see who 
was in it. The king's exhausted boatmen were soon 
overtaken, and the consequence was, that the royal fugi- 
tive and his hapless favourite were brought back to 
Bristol, and deUvered to the queen as her prisoners." 
According to other historians, Edward fled to Wales 
and took refuge among the monks of Neath, but his 
retreat was betmyed by Sir Thomas Blunt, the steward 
of his household. 

Now the evil nature of Isabella of Prance blazed 
out in full view. Hitherto her beauty, her eloquence, 
and h^ complaints, had won all hearts towaids her 
cause; but the touchstone of prosperity showed her 
natural character. 

'*The queen and all the army set out for London. 
Sir Thomas Wager, the marshal of the queen^s army, 
caused Sir Hugh Despencer to be fastened on the poorest 
and smallest horse he could find, clothed with a tabard, 
such as he was accustomed to wear, that is, with his 
arms, and the arms of Clare of Gloucester, in right of his 
^ wife, emblazoned on his surcoat, or dress of state. Thus 
was he led in derision> in the suite of the queen, through 
all the towns they passed, where he was announced 
by trumpets and cymbals, by way of greater mockery, 
till they reached Hereford, where she and her suite were 
joyfully and respectfully received, and where the feast 
of All Saints was celtibraled by lliem with great so- 
lemnity. 

Tiic unfortunate Hugh Despencer would eat no iood 
from the moment he was taken prisoner, and becoming 
very faint, Isabella had him tried at Hereford, lest he 
should die before he readied London. Being nearly 
insensible when brought to trial, his diabolical perse- 

voL. II. — 20 
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cutoTs had him crowned with nettles/ But he gave 
few signs of life. His miseries were ended by a death, 
accompanied with too many circumstances of horror 
and cruelty to be more than alluded to here. He was 
executed at Hereford in the stronghold of tlie power of 
Mortimer ; some liistorians say tliat the queeu was pre- 
sent at his execution. 

The Karl of Arundel, and two gentlemen named Daniel 
and Micheldene, were beheaded previousiy at Hereford, 
to gratify the vindictive feelings of Mortimer, who che- 
rished an especial animosity against them. Baldock, the 
chancellor, though protected by his priestly vocation as 
Bishop of Norwich, from the axe and the halter, derived 
little benefit from his clergy, since he was consigned to 
the tender mercies of Adam Orleton, through whose con- 
trivance he was attacked bv the London mob with such 
sanguinary fury, that he died of the injuries he received 
on his way to Newgate.* 

Miirh of the cruel and perfiduous spirit w^hich cha- 
racterized the conduct of Philip le Bel in his ruthless 
dealings with the Knicrhts Templars may be traced in 
the proceedings of his claugiiter Isabella at this period. 
She was, however, the popular idol of the English just 
then, and, as long as the national delusion lasted, she 
could do no wrong. 

After these executions, the queen set out for London, 
accompanied by her son, her doughty champion Sir John 
of Uainault, and her paramour Mortimer, -her baronial 
partisans, and her foreign troops, while a njoiley levy of 
volunteers, who had accumulated dn the road, followed 
in an almost interminable concourse. As they approached 
the metropolis, great crowds poured forth to welcome 
them; and the queen was hailed as the deliverer of the 
country. The citizens presented costly gifts to Isabella, 
also to some of her followers. We may suppose that 
Mortimer was not forgotten** 

> Chronicle in Lcland wriUen by Sir W. Fackington, treasurer to 
Edward the Black Prince. 
< Wabinf bam. De la Moor. 
^ Roll* of ParliftDieiit Brady, Riley, ^ 
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Previously to her quitting Bristol the queen summoned 
a parliament in the king's name to meet at Westminster, 
Dec. 15th, ** in which Isabella* qaeea consort, and Ed- 
ward, son of the king, the guardian of the realm, and the 
Jords, might treat together." This writ was tested by 
the prince as guardian. When, however, they had the 
king in their possession, it could no longer be said that- 
he was out of the realm, and therefore a new summons 
was issued for the meeting of parliament at the same 
place, on January 7th, to treat with the king himself, 
if he were present, or ehe with the queen consort and 
the king's son, guardian of the realm. And this sum- 
mons was tested Dy the king himself at Ledbury, Dec. 3* 

In this memorable parliament the misdemeanors of the 
absent sovereign were canvassed, his deposition was de* 
•creed, and his eldest.son was elected to his office, and 
immediately proclaimed kin^ in Westminster Hall, by the 
style and title of Edward ift. 

When the decision of her own faction was made 
known to Isabella, she burst into a passion of weeping,^ 
and ihese counterfeit tears so wrought upon the jjcnerous, 
unsuspicious nature of her son, that he made a solemn 
vow not to accept the offered crown of England, unless 
it were his royal father's pleasure voluntarily to resign it 
to him. 

Isabella had overacted her part, and her })arty were 
' a little disconcerted at the virtuous resolution of the 
princely boy, as they had never dreamed of making the 
consent of the king to his own deposition a prehminary 
to the inauguration of his successor; but they found 
nothiiiL^r less would satisfy the young Edward as to the 
lawtuiness of his title to the throne. 

The unhappy king had already \)cm compelled to 
resifj^n the great seal to the delegates of his queen and 
pariiarnent at Monmouth Castle. Adam Orleton, the 
traitor, Bishop of Hereford, was the person employed by 
the queen to demand it, and as the king quiescently resigned 
it to him, he was deputed, with twelve other commis- 
sioners, to require tbe^ unfortunate monarch to abdicate 

* Wabingham. 
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his royal dignify, by delivering up his crown, sc^re^ and 
the rest of the regalia, into their hands. 

The commissioners proceeded o^ tlieir ungracious 
errand to Kenihvorth Castle, where the kincf was kept 
as a state prisoner, but with honourable treatment, by hi? 
noble captor, Henry of Lancaster. The pitiless traitor 
Orleton was the spokesman,^ and vented the insatiable 
malice of his heart in a series of the bitterest insults 
against his fallen sovereign,^ under the pretence of de- 
monstrating the propriety of depriving him of a dignity, 
of which he had proved himself unworthy. 

Edward listened to the mortifying detail of the errors 
of his life and government with ^ods of tears;' and 
when Orleton enlarged on the favour shown him by the 
magnates of his kingdom in choosing his son for bis ' 
successor, instead of conferring the crown on a stranger, 
he meekly acknowledged it to be such, and withdrew to 
prepare himself for the resignation of the outward symbols < 
of sovereignty.'* 

De la Moor, the faithful servant of Edward IL, gives 
a pathetic account of the dbene in the presence-chamber 
at EenilwoTth Castle, where the commissioners, in the 
pres^ce of Henry Plantagenet, Earl of Leicester, the 
Ear] of Lancaster's eldest son, were drawn up in formal 
array by Orleton to renounce their homage to King 
Edward, and to receive his personal abdication of the 
royal dignity. After a long pause the unfortunate prince 
came forth from an inner apartment, clad in mourning 
weeds, or, as the chronicler expresses it, gowned in 
black,'* the late struggle of his soul being sufficiently 
, denoted by the sadness of his features ; but on entering 
the presence of his obdurate subjects, he sank down in Ji 
deep swoon, and lay stretched upon the earth as one 
dead. The Earl of Leicester and the Bi^iiop of Win- 
chester immediately flew to his assistance, and raising 
him in their anus, with some tenderness supported him, 
and alter much trouble succeeded in restoring their 
unhappy master to a consciousness of his misery.* ** As 

> Dc la Moor. Knighton. 2 Walsingham. Rapin. 

3 De la Moor. WalBingham. 4 Ibid. 

^ De la Moor. 
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piteous and heavy as this sight was," continues the 
chronicler, " it failed to excite the coiii})assion of any- 
other of the commissioners of the queen and parliament. 
Scarcely, indeed, had the king recovered from his 

4'ndispusiiion, before the relentless Orleton, regardless of 
he agony he had infUcted^ proceeded to a repetition of 
his cruel insults."* 

The king gave way to a fresh paroxysm of \vcL [)inL^; 
and being much pressed for his decision, he at length 
replied that " he was aware that for his many sins he was 
thus punished, and therefore, he besought those present 
to have compassion upon him in his adversity;" adding, 
" that, much as he grieved for having incurred the hatred 
of his people, he was glad that his eldest son was so 
ffracious in their sight, and gavethem thanks for choosing 
him to be their king." 

The ceremony of abdication in thiis instance, it seems^ 
consisted chiedy in the king's surrender of the crown, 
sceptre^ orb, and other ensigns of royalty for the use of 
his son nnd successor. • 

Sir William Trussel, the same judge who pronounced 
sentence of death on the Despeocers an/d other adherents 
of the king, and whose appearance among the com- 
missioners of the queen ana parliament hod probably 
caused the king's swoon,, pronounced the renimciation of 
homage. 

The chief faults of Edward 11^ appear to have been 
errors of judgment and Levity of deportment. He is 
accused of having made a party on the Thames in a re- 
turned fagot-barge» and bujdng cabbages of the gardeners 
on the banks of th^ rivear to make his soup;: — a harmless 
frolic, which might have increased the popularity of a * 
greater sovereign. £dward was, however, too much ad- 
dicted to the pleasures of the. table, and is said to have 
given way to habits of intemperance. 

From an old French MS. we find that he paid Jack of 
St. Alban» his painter, for dancing on the table before 

» De la Moor. VValsingham. 
< k Mooc. Wiilsingham. Polydore VirgiJ. 
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him and making him laugh excessively.* Another person 
he rc\^';i^lcll for diverting him, by his droll fashion of 
tuuiblaig ulF his horse. The worst charge of all is, that 
he was wont to play at chuck-farthing, or tossing up far- 
things for heads and tails, a very uiikingly diversion cer- 
tainly, and sutiicient to disgust the warlike peers who iiad 
been accustomed to rnllv round the victorious banner of 
the mighty father of this grown-up baby. 

Adversity appears to have had a hallowing iniluence 
on the character of Edward II.; and the following touch- 
ins; hnes written by him in Latin durini? his captivity 
Futiiciently denote thai he was learned, and possessed re- 
flective powers and a poetic imagination *- 

" On my devoted head 
Her bitterest showers, 
All from a wintry clood. 
Stern fortune pour8. 
View but her favourite 
. Sage and discerning, 
* Graced with fiiir comelinesB, 

Famed for his learning; 
Should she withdraw her soiUefl, 
K:»ch grace slic banishes, 
' Wisdom and wit arc flown, 

And beauty Tanishes.* 

As soon as the coitiunssioners returned to London Avitli 
the regalia, and sicfnificd the abdication of the late sove- 
reign to the queen m iJ the parUament, the Prince of Wales 
was pubHcly prucj;iiincd king on the 20th of January, 
1327, and Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, preached a 
sermon in Westminster Abbey, preparatory to the coro- 
nation, taking for his text, not any verse from scripture, 
but the w ord? Vox populi vox Dei, 

The queen judged it prudent to detain her sworn cham- 
pion, Sir John de Hainault, and as many of his stout 

• J. p. Atidrcws. 

2 These lines are translated by J. P. Andrews,, from the original JLatio, 
preser?ed in Alderman Fabian'a Chronicle. 

** Damnum mihi contalit 
Tempore braa>ali,** Stc &e. 
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Fieiuings as he could induce to remain in her service, till 
after the coronation of the young king, wlio had com- 
pleted his fifteenth year in the "preceding Novernber. He 
received knighlhood from the sword of his cousin, ilie 
Earl of Lancaster, assisted by ^ir John Hainault, on this 
occasion. 

" There was at this time," says Froissart, "a great 
number of countesses and noble ladies ationdant on the 
Queen Isabella. The queen gave leave to n^any of her 
household to return to their country seats, except a few 
nobles whom she kept with her as her council. She ex- 
pressly ordered them to come bark at Christmas, to a 
great court which she proposed to hold. When Christ- 
mas came she held iier court; it was very fully attended 
by all the nobles and prelates of the realm, as well as by 
the principal officers of the great cities and towns. The 
young King Edward, since so fortunate in arms, was 
crowned with the royal diadem in Westminster on Christ* 
mas.day,.1326." 

The most remarkable feature at this coronation was 
the hypocritical demeanour of the queen-dowager Isa- 
bella, who, though she had been the principal cause of her 
husband's deposition, affected to weep during the whole 
of the cercmonv.' 

Sir John de Hainault and all his companions, noble or 
otherwise, were much feasted, and had many rich jewels 
given them at the coronation. He remained during these 
grand feasts, to the, great satisfaction of the lords and 
Uidies who were there, until^ Twelfth-day. Then the king, 
by the advice of the queen, gave him an annuity of 400 
marks, to be held by him in fee, payable in the city of 
Bruges ; and to thp countess of Garennes, and some cHber 
ladies who had accx>mpanied the Queen Isabella to Eng- 
land, King Edward III. gave many rich jewels on their 
taking leave. 

With a view of increasing the unpopularity of her on- 
happy lord, Isabella wrote to the pope on the last day 
of February, 1326, requesting him to canonize the be- 

> rianchc*B HisU of Curonations. 
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headed Earl of Lancaster, whose virtues she greatly ex- 
tolled.* 

Th^ parliament, immediately after the coronation, ap- 
pointed a council of regency for the guaniianship of the 
youthful sovereign and the realm, consisting of twelve 
bishops and peers. Among these were the king's two 
uncles, Thomas ol Brotherton, Earl Marshal, and Edmund 
of Wookstook, Earl of Kent, awl the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York, 6lc» &c. The Earl of Lancaster was 
appointed the president. 

The queen made no remonsti^^ce against this arrange- 
ment, but having military power in her own hands, she 
seized the government, and made Roger Mortimer, whom 
she had caused her son to create Earl of March, her 
prime minister, and Adam.Orleton her principal counsel- - 
lor.^ This precious trio managed the affairs of the king- 
dom between them. After this arrangement, Isabella, 
hitherto the most accomplished of dissimulators, threw off 
the mask, and, with the sanction of a parliament made 
up of her creatures, appropriated to herself a dower ex- 
ceeding two-thirds of the revenues of the kingdom. 

The Easter following brought an invasion from the 
Soots, headed by the heroic Eang Robert Bruce, and the 
queen invited her champion. Sir John Hainault, to assist 
in the repulsion of this invasion. At Whitsuntide Sir John 
and a number of mercenary troops arrived in England, 
but were very ill received by the populace, as the follow- 
ing narration will show. 

''The queen held a great court on Trinity Sunday at 
the house of the Black Friars, but she and her son were 
lodged in the city, where each kept their lodgings sepa- 
rate> the young king with his knights, and the queen with 
her ladies, whose numbers w^ere very considerable. At 
this court the king had five hundred knights, and dubbed 
fifteen new ones. The queen gave her ciitcrtainiiicnt in 
the dorn^itory, where at least sixty ladies, whom she had 
invited to entertain Sir John de Hainault and iiis suite, sat 

1 Brndy*^ Hist., p. 13d, and Appendix^ No. 64, 66. Rapia, 397. 

2 Waisingham. De la Moor. 
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down to the table. There might be seen a numerous no- 
bility, well served with plenty of strange dishes, so dis- 
guised that it could not be known what they were. There 
were also ladies most superbly dressed, who were expect- 
ing with impatience the hour of the ball) but they expected 
in vain. Soon after dinner the guests >vere suddenly 
alarmed by a furious fray which commenced among the 
grooms of the Hainault knights and the English archers, 
who lodged with them in the suburbs. The Hainault 
knights, their masters, who were at the qCieen's banquet^ 
hearing the bruit of the afiray, rushed to their quarters. 
Those that could not enter them were exposed to great 
danger, for the archers, to the number of three thousand, 
shot both at masters and grooms. It was supposed that 
this afiray was contrived by the friends of the Despen- 
cers, in revenge for their bein^ put to death through the 
advice of Sir John Hainault.*' This fray efiectually 
broke up Isabella's magnificent Sunday ball at Black- 
friars. 

Mean time the disposed sovereign, Edward II., con- 
tinued to write from his prison the most passionate letters 
of entreaty to Isabella to be permitted to see her and their 
son; he was encouraged, perhaps, by the presents which, 
according to Walsinghani, she occasionally sent Inn], of 
fine appaj ( 1, liuun, and oiiici trifling articles, accompanied 
by deceitful messages, expressing solicitude for his heakii 
and comforts, and lamenting that she was not jieriiuited 
by the parliLuacnt to visit jjini.^ Nothing was, however, 
farther from the heart of Isabella than feelings of tender- 
ness or compassion for her hapless lord ; and the moment 
she learned that lier uncle, Henry of Lancaster, had re- 
lented from iiis ioiig-ciierished animosity against his fallen 
sovereign, and was beginning to treat him with kmdness 
and respect, she removed him from Kenil worth, and gave 
him into the charge of the brutal ruffians, 8ir John Mal- 
travers and Sir 'J'fiomas Gurney, who had hearts to plan 
and hands to execute any crime for which their agency 
might be required. 

' Walungham. De la Moor. Rapin. Speed. 
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**Such tools the Tempter never need* 
To <lo the savagest oi deeds." 

By this pair the royal victim was conducted, under a 
strong guard, first to Corfe Castle, and then to Bristol, 
where public sympathy operated so far in his favour that 
a project was formed by the ciUzcn^> for his deliverance. 
When this was discovered, the associate traitors Gurney 
and Malt ravers hurried him to Berkeley Castle, which 
was destined to be his last restmg-place. On the road 
thither he was treated in the most barbarous iiianner hv 
his unfeeling guards, who tooiv fiend-like deiight in aug- 
menting his misery, by depriving him of sleep, compelUng 
him to ride in thin clothing in the chilly April nights, and 
crowning him with hay in mockery.* 

According to De la Moor, the queea's mandate for the 
murder of her royal husband was conveyed in that me- 
morable Latin distich from the subtle pen of Adam Orle- 
ton, the master-fiend of her cabinet, which is capable, by 
the alteration of a comma, Of being read with two directly 
opposite meanings. 

•» 53d ward um occidere nolile timere, bonnm cst^ 
Ekiwardam occidere nolite, tiinere bonuiu cfit."< 



' De la Moor adds, with ^reat indications thai they made him^ shave 

in the open field, brinfjintr him cold muddy wnlcr in an old helmet, from 
a stagnant ditch, for lhat f)urpo«e. On which the unlbrlunale Edward 
passiooately observed, iu allusion to the bitter tears which overflowed his 
cbeeka at this wanton eruelty« ^ In spite of you I shall be shaved with 
warm water.** The excellence ef £dward*s constitution disappointing 
the sysfrmafic attempts of the queen*s merciless accents, either to kill htm 
with sorrow, or by broken rest, improper diet, and unwholesome air, they 
applied to Mortimer for fresh orders, it being well known that the whole 
body of the ftian*preacbers were lalioaring not only for his deliverance, 
but his restoration to royal power. The influence « this fraternity was 
calculated toawakrn tho sympathies of every village in England in fa- 
vour of their deposed sovereign, who^^e patienoe and meekness under his 
afflictions and persecutions had already pleaded his cause in every heart 
not wholly dead to the tender impulses of compassion. It is supptMCd the 
sudden idea of shuvin<r the kin<T originated in fear of hts being rcoogniaed 

by hi*? partisans on hi-^ journey. 

< A modern biographer of this prelate, with some decree of plausibility, 
endeavour* to acqait him of thia crime, on the groundt that the eqnivo- 
oal Latin Tenet quoted by »o manj English nalhoie were .eonpoeed. 
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uEdwuii to kill ftar not, the deed is good. 
Edwud kill not, to ibar the deed ia good.** 

Maurice de Berkeley, the lord of the castle, on the first 
arrival of the unhappy Edward had treated him with so 
much courtesy and respect, that he was not onl v denied 
access to him, but deprived of all power in his own 
house. 

On the night of the 22nd of September, 1327, exactly a 
twelvemonth after the return of the queen to England, the 
murder of her unfortunate husband was perpetrated, with 
circumstances of the greatest horror. JNo outward marks 
of violence were perceptible on Ins person when the body 
was exposed to ]»ubiic view in Gloucester cathedral, but 
the rigid and distorted lines of the face bore evidence of 
the agonies he had uijdergone, and it is reported that his 
cries had been heard at a considerable distance from the 
castle where this barbarous regicide was committed. 
'* Many a one woke and prayed to God for the harmless 
soul, which that night was departing in torture.'** 

The public indicrnation in that part of the country was 
so greatly excited against the infamous instrumejits of 
the queen and Mortimer, that they were fain to make 
their escape beyond seas, to avoid the vengeance of the 
peo])lc.'^ 

The murdered king was interred without funeral pomp 
in Gloucester cathedral, and Isabella endeavoured, by the 
marriage festivities of her son and his young queen, to 
dissipate the general gloom which the suspicious circum* 

more than a century prior to this erfi, hy an Archbishop of Strimonianii 
with rctcrence to Gertrude, Qaeen of Hungary, and also that Orleton 
was out of the kibgdom at the time of Edwdrd II.V murder; but there 
is nonaMn why he tJioold not have altered and adapted the linea for this * 
purpose. 

* These were the words of Do la Moor, the faithful and affectionate ser- 
vant of Edward IL, who did justice to his master's memory in his pathe* 
tic Latin Ghionide. Edward IIL afterwards raised a tomb with a fine 
effigy to his fiither*s memory. 

* Three years afterwards, Gurney was eeized at Burgos bv TCin^f T^d- 
ward III.'s order?, ;irul belicaded at sea on his voynn-e to Knf:l:LiHl, m 
order to prevent, as it hua been supposed, the disgrace which inuvt iiave 
fi^Uen 00 tlie queen-dowager, if her share in the murder of the late liing 
her htnbaad had been brmi^ht to light at his trutl. 
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stances attending the deadi of her unhappy consort had 
occasioned. But so universal was the feeling of disgust 
which the conduct of the queen and her favourite Morti- 
mer excited, that nothing, but the despotism she had suc- 
ceeded in establishing, enabled her to keep possession of 
her usurped power.' 

The pacification with Scotland gave great offence to 
the public, because Isabella bartered for twenty thousand 
{)niiii(is ilie claims ol" the King of" England over Scotland, 
and Mortimer appropriated the money to his own use. 
By the same treaty they restored the regalia of Seotiand 
■to their rightful uwners; the English were indignant that 
in this regalia was comprised the famous Black Cross of 
St. Margaret, which had been one of the crown jewels 
of their Anglo-Saxon kings.- Still more were they en- 
raged, that without sanction of parliament the queen con- 
cluded a marriage between the Princess Joanna, an in- 
fant five years old, and David Bruce, the heir of Scui l uid, 
who was about two years older. She accompanied her 
young daughter to Berwick, attended by Mortimer, and 
in their presence the royal children were married at that 
town, July 12, LS28.^ 

It was observed that the two brothers the late king, 
Thomas of Brotherton and Edmund, Earl of Kent, and 
her own uncle, the Earl of Lancaster, with some other 
magnates, had withdrawn themselves from the national 
council^ in utter indignation at the late proceedings of 
the queen, and the insolence of her favourite Mortimer, 
They perceived, too late, that they had been made the 
tools of an artful, ambitious, and vindictive woman, who, 
under the pretence of reforming the abuses of her hus- 
band's government, had usurped the sovereign authority, 
and in one year committed more crimes than the late 
king and his unpopular ministers together had perpetrated 
during the twenty years of his reign** 

The barbarous persecutions and cruel .death of their 
late sovereign made the princes recoil with horror at the 

' Do la Moor. WalsiBgliani. 

2 Sec the Memoir of INI u il^l i. of Scotland, vol. i. 

3 The Scotch called their future queen, io derisioB, Jowk Make-peace* 
^ Wolsinghani. Dg k Moor. Kaigbton. 
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idea of their having been in some measure accoaiplices 
in the guilt of the queen. 

Mortimer had even had the audacity, when parliament 
met at Salisbury, October 16, to enter the town at the 
head of an army, and, bursting into the vuuin where the 
prelates were assembled, forbade them, under peril of life 
and limb, to oppose his interests. lie then seized on the 
young king and queen, and carried them off* to Winches- 
ter; and, far from paying any regard to the Earl of Lancas- 
ter's complaints of the infringement of his uiiice of guardian 
to the king's person, he marched to Leicester, and plun- 
dered his domain there. ^ 

Isabella's cruelty, her liypocrisy, and the unnatural 
manner in which she rendered the interests of the young 
• king her son subservient to the aggrandizement of her fe- 
rocious paramour Mortimer, excited the indignation of ail 
classes, and a strong party was organized, under the 
auspices of the Plantagenet princes, for the delivering of 
the nation from the tjrranny of this modern Semiramis. 
The Earl of Lancaster, w ho was by this time fully aware 
of the disposition of his vindictive kinswoman, perceived 
that he was intended for her next victim ; on which he, 
"with the brothers of the late king and their confederates, 
took up arms, and put forth a manifesto containing eight 
articles, alL alarming to the guilty queen and Mortimer, 
especially the first clause, which threatened inquiry into 
the unlawful augmentations of her dower, and the Mh, 
regarding the late king's death*' The queen-mother, 
aware of the impossibility of meeting such inquiries be- 
fore parliament, urged the young king to attack the mal* 
contents, assuring him the object of his uncle was to de> 
prive him of the throne.^ 

The interference of the Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
vented another civil war, and through his exertions a 
hollow pacification was effected between Isabella and the 
princes. It was not, however, in the nature of this prin- 

I Liogard. ^ ^ Knighton. 

a Lancaster was compelled to ask pardon, t6 nibmit to an enormous 
fine, and to entbr i|ito recognisances liut to do any evil or injury to the 
king, the t wo queens, or any of their hoose^ld or oooncilt whether great 

or small. — Lingacd. 

VOL. XI. 21 
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cess to forcnve any offence that had ever hei^n offered to 
lier; and it is to be observed that her enmity had hitherto 
always proved fatal to every person who had been so 
unfortuimtc as lo incur her ill will. With the wariness of 
a cat she now examined the characteristic (juah'ties of 
the meiiil)ers of the roval family, wlioiii she determined 
to attack separately, since she had found them too strong 

,to engage collectiTely. She commenced with the Earl 
of Kent, who had, ever since the death of the king, his 
brother, suffered the greatest renaorse for the part he had 
taken in the late revolution. 

Isabella, being aware of his state of mind, caused it to 
be insinuated to him that the late sovereign, his brother, 
was not dead, but a prisoner within the walls of Corfe 
Castle. A friar, whom the earl employed to inquire into 
the truth of this tale, on finding that every one in that 
neighbourhood confidently believed that the unfortunate 
Edward Uved under very close restraint in the castle, 

* endeavoured to obtain access to this mysterious captive, 
and was shown at a distance a person sitting at a table, 
whose air and figure greatly resembled that of the de^ 
ceased king, whom, indeed, he was meant to personate. 
The Earl of Kent, anxious to make reparation to his 
royal brother for the injuries he had done him, hastened 
to Corfe Castle, and boldly demanded of the governor to 
be conducted to the apartment o^ Sir Edward of Carnar- 
von, his brother. The governor did not deny that King 
Edward was in the castle, but protested the impossibility 
of permitting any one to see him. The earl then pre- 
vailed on him to take charge of a letter for his illustrious 
prisoner. This letter was immediately conveyed to (jueen 
Isabella, and used by her as a pretence for the arrest of 
the deluded prince/ 

This was done at Winchester, wliere the parhament 
was then assembled. Earl Edmund was impeached of 
high treason before the peers. His own letter was the 
chief evidence produced against him, together with his 
confession, in v^hich he acknowledged " that a certain 
friar-preacher of London told him he had conjured up a 

> WalRingkum. 
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spirit, who assured liitii that his hrother EfKvard was still 
alive; also that Sir Ingram Bareiiger broiighl him a letter 
from the Lord Zouchc, requesting his assistance ia the 
restoration of the late sovereign."* 

For this impossible treason he was sentenced to lose 
his head.^ His arraignment took place on Sunday, 
March 13, 1329, (Isabella's Sundays being no holidays,) 
and he was condemned to die on the morrow. " All 
that day," say the chroniclers, " the king was so beset by 
the queen, his mother, and the Earl of March, that it was 
impossible for him to make any efforts to" preserve his 
QQcle from the cruel fate to which he had been so un- ' 
justly doomed."' 

This murder, which was designed by Isabella as an 
intimidation to the princes of the blood royal, had the 
effect of increasing the abhorrence in which she was now 
heid throughout the kingdom. The queen presented Mor- 
timer's son, Geoffrey, grants of the principal part of the 
estates of the .royal victim.^ 

The death of Charles le Bel, without male issue, left 
Isabella the sole surviving child of Philip le Bel. Her 
eldest son, Edward III., considered that he had the best 
claim to the sovereignty of France. The twelve peers 
of France decided otberwise, and gave first the regency, 
and then, on the birth of the posthumous daughter of 
Charles le Bel, the throne, to Philip of Valois, the cousin 
of their late king. Edward was eager to assert his claim 

1 Public Acta. < Walsingham. 

3 See the chronicler in Lcland, vol. ii. p. 477, who deeply implicates 
Isabella in this iniadecd. It inspired all people with horror. Tlie 
executioner hiinself stole secretly away, and the Earl of Kent waited on 
the scaflbld at VVinchestcn* cu6lle-gate from noon till five in the afler noun, 
faccaose do one ooold be indaced to perform that office. At length a 
condemned felon in the Marshalsea obtained hie pardon on the condition 
of decapitating the unfortunate rianttii^cnct. 

* After this execution Mortimer augmented hia own retinue considcra. 
blVf and affected all the pomp and consequence of princely rank. Ho had 
a hondred and eig^hty knights in bis establishment, and never moved 
without a prodigious train of followers. He held so innn}- round t-hli s, 
a species of festival peculi ir to his family, in imitation of Ivnig Arthur's 
chivalric institution, and assumed so muchimiM>rtiincc in his demeanour, 
that even his son Geoffrey called him, when speaking of him, ** the king 
of My.'* In Ikct, he exceeded Gaveftoa in ftppeiy, and the Despencera 
in pride and oraelty«— Dii^cle, 

I 
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as the nephew of that monarch and grandson of Philip le 
Bel; but his mother, deceived by overtures from France 
for a double marriage between her daughter Eleanor and 
the heir of Valois, and her second son and Philip's daugh- 
ter, not only prevented her son from asserting his own 
claims, but compelled him sorely against his will, to ac- 
knowledge those of his rival, by performing homage to 
him for the provinces held of the French crown. 

Edward returned from his last conference with King 
Philip at Amiens, out of humour with himself, and stiD 
more so with his mother. The evil odour in which Isa- 
bella's reputation was generally held both at home and 
abroad, thougii peril aps concealed from him in his own 
court, where he was as yet but a state puppet surrounded 
by her creatures, was conveyed to him through a variety 
of channels as soon as he was beyond the limits of 
her usurped authority.^ The pride, the cruelty, and 
insolence of her favourite Mortimer were represented 
to the king by his faithful friends, with other circum- 
stances tending to convince him of the infamy of the 
queen-mother's connexion with him. Edward was sen- 
sibly touched when informed of these things, and deter- 
mined no longer to bo a quiescent witness oi iiis mother's 
dishonour. 

The jiarliament was summoned to meet at Nottingham 
a fortnight after Michaelmas, and the youthful sovereign 
considered that it would be a favourable time for the 
arrest of his mother's paramour when all the barons of 
England were assembled round him in support of his 
royal authority. Edward had intended to take up his 
abode in Nottingham Castle, one of his own royal palaces; 
l)Mt Isabella, forestalling his design, had already esta- 
blished herself there with Mortimer and his stroiiir i^uard 
of armed followers. Isabella had used the precaution 
uf ordering the keys of the castle to be brought to her, 
and at night, for greater security, she placed them under 
her pillow.^ 

The particulars of this most interesting crisis are best 

iKoighton. WalBiDghain. sKnightoo, Carte. 
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related in the words of the lively chronicler^ from whom 
Stow Ins taken his graj^c narrative of the arrest of the 
queen and her lover. 

There was a parliament^wherQ Roger Mortimer was 
in such glory and honour that it was without all compa- 
rison ; no man durst name him other than Earl of March, 
and greater rout of men waited at his heels than on the 
king's person. He would suffer the king to rise to him, 
and would walk with the king equally, step by step, and 
cheek by cheek, never preferring the king, but would go 
foremost himself with his officers. He greatly rebuked 
the Earl of Lancaster, cousin to tlie kini?, for that with- 
out his consent he appointed certain noblemen to lodgings 
in the town, asking, ' Who made him so hold to take up 
his lodgings close to the queen V With which words, 
the constable, Ijeing greatly /fearer/, appointed lodgings for 
the Earl of Lancaster a full mile out of town, where was 
lodged John Bohun, the Earl of Hereford, lord high con- 
stable of England; by which means a great contention rose 
among the noblemen and common people, who called 
Roger Mortimer 'the queen's paraiiron and the king's 
master, who destroys the king's biood and usurps the 
regal majesty.' This troubling the king's friends, William 
Montague and others drew to them Robert dc Holland, 
keeper of Nottingham Castle, unto whom all secret mr- 
ners of the saniew ei c known. Then, on a certain nii^lit, 
the king lying without the castle, both he and his friends 
were brought by torch-light through a secret way under 
ground, beginning far from that castle, till they came 
evea to the queen's chamber, which they by chance found 
open ; they, heing armed with naked swords in their hands» 
went forwards, leaving the king armed without the 
chamber-door, lest his mother should espy him. They 
entered in, slew Sir Hugh Turpinton, who resisted them, 
and John NeviUo they gave a deadly wound. From 
thence they went to the queen-mother, whom they found 
with the Earl of March, just ready to go to bed, and, 
having seized the said earl, they led him into the hall, 
the queen following^ orying^ out, * Bel fitz, ayez piti6 de 
gentle Mortimer for she knew her son was there, though 
she saw him noU She likewise entreated Montague and 

«1* 
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his people to do no harm to the person of Mortimer, be« 
cause he was a worthy knight, her dear friend and well- 
beloved cousin. No reply was made to her intercession, 
and Mortimer was hurried away, the castle locked on 
the queen, and all her efl^ts sealed up. The next morn- 
ing Roger Mortimer and his friends were led prisoners 
towards London. As soon as they appeared the populace 
of Nottinghaii) and xhe nobles of the king's party set up a 
tremendous shout, the ]larl of Lancaster, who was at 
that time blind, joining in the outcry and making violent 
gesticulations for joy. On his arrival in London Morti- 
mer was for a few hours committed to the Tower, pre- 
vious to this summary execution."* 

Froissart, after relatinf^ very briefly the execution of 
the Earl of Kent, wliich he attributes to the queen-mother 
and Mortimer, proceeds to say ; — 

"Not long after, great infamy fell upon the queen- 
mother ; whether with just cause or not lam ignorant, 
but in this the Lord Mortimer was inculpated. The king 
.then ordered him to be arrested and brought to London, 
and before him and a very great number of the barons 
and nobles of the realm, a knight, by the king's command, 
recited the deeds of the lord Mortimer, from a declaration 
he held in his hand. Every one was then asked, by way 
of counsel, what sentence should be given. Judgment 
was soon given ; for each had perfect knowledge of the 
facts from good report and information. They replied to 
the king's question, that he ought to sufler the same death 
as Sir Hugh de Spencer the younger, which sentence liad 
neither delav nor mercy. This was instantly carried into 
elTect without waiting to hear what the accused had to 
say in his own vindication.** 

Sir Simon Burford and John Deverel, w ho were taken 
in the queen's antechamber at Nottingham Castle, ear- 
nestly desired to disclose liie particulars of Edward TT.'s 
murder, but were not permitted to disburden their con- 
sciences of their guilty knowledge, lest they should too 
deeply imphcate the queen-mother. 

Mortimer was the first person executed at Tyburn, 

* Stow*B Corofilcle. 
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which was then known by the name of the Elms. Burford 
and Deverelwere executed with him* His body hung 
on the galtows at Tyburn two days and nights,, by the 
especial order of the king; it wa$ then taken down and 
buried in the Grey Friars' church, withiii Newgale, of 
which Queen Isabella was a benefactress.^ 

Isabella was spared tlie ignominy of a public trial 
through the intercession of the pope, Jofin XXIL, who 
"wrote to the young king exfiorling him not to expose ius 
mother's shaaie.^ After this Edward attributes all her 
crimes to the evil intkience of Mortimer, as may be seen 
ia the royal declaration to jjarliament of the reasons 
whicli induced Inm to inflict the punishment of death on 
that great state crimitud. In the ninth article of this 
posthumous arraignment it is set forth that 

" The said Roger falsely and maliciously showed 
discord between the father of our lord the king and the 
queen his companion, making her believe that if she came 
near her husband he would poignard her, or murder her 
in some other manner. Wherefore^ by this cause and by 
other subtleties, the said queen remained abseiit from her 
said lord, to * great dishonour of the kb^ and of the 
said queen his miiher, mid great damage, perhaps, of the 
whole nation hereafter ^ 'which God avert.* 

One of the first acts of the emancipated monarch, 
after the gallant achievement by which he had rendered 
himself master of his own realm, w^as to strip tlie queen- 
dowager of the unconscionable dower to which she had 
helped herself, and to reduce her income to lOOOZ. a 
year.* It was also judged expedient by his council to 
confine her to one of the rovai fortresses at some distance 
from the metropohs, lest by her intriguing disposition she 
should excite fresh troubles in the realm. 

Froissart, aiier relating the particulars of Mortimer's 

> Knighton. De la Moor. Wulsingbam. Stov. 

There is a precept in the Fcedera, permitting- the wife and son of 
Mortimer to bury his body at Wit^more ; but, according to VVeever, the 
transfer wa» not made till the next century. 

s Raynuld, iv. 413, qouted by Dr. Lingard. vol. iv. p. 14. 

s 4 £dw. III., anno 1330 ; Par. Rolls, p. 53. 

* Knighton. Waliinghtm. 
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deaths adds, The king soon after, by the advice of his 
council, ordered his mother to be confined in a goodly 
castle, and gave her plenty of ladies to wait upon her^ as 
well as kni^ts and squires of honour." He made her a 
handsome allowance to keep and maintain the state to 
which she had been accustomed,* but forbade her ever 
to go out or show herself abroad, except at certain times, 
and when any shows wore exiiibited in the cuurl ul the 
castle.* 

Castle Rising in Norfolk was tiie place where C^uccn 
Isabella was destined to spend the lonij^ years of her 
widowhood. It had beionged to the Albinis, from whom 
it passed to the lords of Montalt; the widow of the last 
baron of that Hue had surrendered it to Queen Isabella, 
during her regenc^y, for an annuity of 400/. per annum. 

It was a noble pile, built in 1176 by William Albini, 
husband to Queen Adelicia. It was constructed in the 
manner of Norwich Castle, on a bold eminence surrounded 
by a high bank and deep vallum. The walls were three 
yards thick ; the keep was a large square tower^ encom- 
passed with a deep ditch and bold rampart, on which , 
was a strong wall with three towers. Enough remains 
to show that Castle Rising must have been a most 
formidablci if not impregnaUe, fortress.' 

Froissart says, '^The queen passed her time there 

' In the year 1332 Edward declares that his mother has simply and 
nontamously given into his hands all the oaaUea and estates which 

formed her dower; in return he lias assigned bis mother divers other 
lands and castles of llic v;ilue of 2000/. p^^r annnm : lho<c are cliicfly in 
North Wales, and the Castle of Haverfbrd, with ils island, mill, and 
appartonance, in South Wales : the rest of the grants are mere annuities 
payable from various ruyal demesnes.— Ca(«y*« Frndera^ p. 835. 

> Wo'have here an alltuion to the customs of those times, when travel, 
ling shows were the only theatriral exhibitions in use, and much 
encouraged by the magnates o! the land. The courts of royal and 
baronial castles w^re built with galierics round them for the convenience 
of the family witnessing these attraetive spectaeloB : the principal hotels 
were built in a similar manner for the same purpose. 

3 The keep of Castle Rising is not wholly dilapidated; the great hall 
is still used for court-ieets. It now bc.'longs to the Hon. Mrs. Grevilie 
Howard, one of the dcsceudaul:} of the great Albiai, tiie original founder. 
The remains of this castle, so noted for its historical reminiseenoes, have 
been, by the fine taste of the Hon. Col. Howard, pertly restored ; the 
prineipal stairoase has been repaired, and two raoms lendered habitable. 
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mtekly by ivhich our readers are to understand that 
she neither devised plots nor treasons against the govern- 
nient of h^r illustrious son Edward IlL, and gave no 
farther cause for public scandal. 

More than one ancient historian hints that, during her 
long confinement, Isabella was afflicted with occasional 
fits of derangement.* It is asserted that these aberrations 
commenced in a violent access of madness, which seized 
her while the body cTf Mortimer hung on the gallows. 
Her agonies were so severe, that among the common 
people the report prevailed for some months that she died 
at the time the body was taken down. These uaditiuiis 
lead us to conclude that for many months the populace 
did not In now what had become of her. Her retired life, 
unconnecied with conventual vowf;, must have strength- 
ened the reports of her derangement, which was. attri- 
buted to the horrors of conscience. She was in her 
six-and-thirtieth year when her seclusion at Castle Rising 
commenced. 

The king, her son, generally, when in England, visited 
her twice or thrice a year,* and never permitted any one 
to name her in his presence otherwise than with the 
greatest respect It is to be observed that Edward's 
council, in regard to the petitions of certain individuals 
for the recovery of money due to them during her govern- 
ment, are by him referred to the advice of Queen 
Isabella. Her name is carefully guarded from all re- 
proach in the rolls of- parliament, which however abound 
in disputes relative to her regency. 



' of Macclesfield to King Ed ward, declaring that "Madame, 

his mother, liolds the forest as her heritage, and yet the 
baiiiif ui iVlacclesficid kills her venison and destroys her 

1 Sir Winston Churchill mentions this tradition as a fact; Moreri hints 
at it. These reports are somewhat strengthened by the extravagant 
«al&rj paid to ber fkmily physician at Rising Castle. In the Fcedera is 
a deed seeorine ** 100{. per annum to Master Pontio de Coartrone, late 
physician to King Edward II., and now is the qoccn-motlier Isiihella ; 
the bailiffs of Norwich are enjoined to pay him 50/. at Easter and at 
Michaelmas, as long as he lives, for his great services to the queen- 
mother.*' The doonment is dated 1S23« 

< Froissart. 



There is one petition from the 




lieges of the forest 
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wood." Isabella is not named as queen, but only as 
madamc the king's mother ; the king replies, ** Let this 
petition be shown to the qu6en» that her advice may be 
learned thereon." 

During the first two years of Isabella's residence at 
Castle Rising her seclusion appears most rigorous, but in 
1332 from various notations the fact may be gathered 
that her condition was ameliorated. That year King 
JSdward declared^ " that, as his dearest mother had sim- 
ply and spontaneously surrendered her dower into his 
Iiands» he has assigned her divers other castles and lands 
to the amount of !^0//' The same year this dower was 
settled she was permitted to make a pilgrimage to the 
Lady shrine of Walsingham, not far from her residence 
in Norfolk. This is evidenced from the ancient Latin 
records of the corporation of Lynn^ which is in the neigh- 
boLuhoud of Castle Rising. There is an entry of 20s, for 
bread sent to Isabella, fiueen-dovvager, when she came 

• from Walsingham; also 4/. lor a cask oi wine, 3/. 185.* 
6d, for a piece of wax, and 2L for barley ; also 35. for the 
carriai^e of these purchases. 

King Edward restored to his mother two years after- 
wards the revenues of Pontliieu and Montrieul, which 
were originally tiie gift of her murdered lord. The same 
year, 1334, her son John of Eltham died in the bloom of 
life, and her daughter Eleanor was married to the Duke 
of Gueidres ;^ Edward II [., likewise visited his mother at 
Risings : the records of Lynn return this notice, dated 
1334. <<The Queen Isabella sent her precept to the 
mayor to provide her eight carpenters to mal^c prepara- 
tions for the king's visit." In 1337 Edward ILL again 
made some stay at Castle Rising with his mother, and 

. Adam de Riffham, of Lynn, sent him a present of wine on 
this occasion. Once only have we evidence that Isabella 
visited the metropolis ; this was in the twelfth year of her 
son's reign, when she is witness to the delivery of the 

> Caley*8 Foedera, 835. 

* We tiave been favoured with these extracts by the Hon. Mrs. Greville 
Howard; tber are of hiniorical importaooe, siace they net at rest all 
doubts regardiD^ the faet of leabeUa't reaidenoe at Castle Rtmiijr. 

9 See Bucceeding memoir. 
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great seal in its purse by King Edward to Robert de 
Burghersh, in the grand chamber of the Bishop of Wia^ 
Chester's palace in Southwark. 

Parliament granted to Edward III. an aid of 30,000 
sacks of wool, and by a writ dated Feb. 27, 1348, the 
barons of the exchequer were forbidden to levy any part 
irom the lands and manors of the queen-mother, ^ because 
it was unreasonable that a person exempt and not sum* 
moned to parliament should be burdened with aids 
granted by parliament*''^ The sara^ year Isabella re<> 
ceived another visit from the king her son ; on this occa- 
sion the Lynn records note that 11/. 13s. lO^f. was 
expended for meat sent to our lady Queen Isabella. 
There is an item of 4/. Kks. Id. by llie corporation 

for a present sent to the liouschuld of our lord the king 
at Thorndenes at his first coming to Rising, and '3(1. for 
a horse sent by a messenger to Rising. The corpora- 
tion also is answerable for twelvepence given to William 
of Lakenham, the falcon-bearer at Risings, 4^. Sd, given 
to the messengers and minstrels of Queen Isabella, 2s. Sd. 
for wine sent to the queen's maid, and i2d,t a largess for 
the Earl of Sufiblk's minstrels. Barreled sturgeon was a 
favourite food at the queen's table, and it was certainly 
very costly when compared with the price of otRer 
viands. The corporation of Lynn the same year sent 
gifts of a pipe of wine and a barrel of sturgeon, costing 
together 9/. 125. 9d., to their lady Queen Isabella, and 
moreover paid John^ the butcher, money for conveying the 
said gifts to Castle Rising. They sent to her treasurer 
and seneschal gifts of wine that cost 40d., and presented 
12s, to John de Wyndsore and other men of the king's 
family when at Rising, besides 2d. given to a servant 
looking for strayed horses from the castle ; likewise 40d, 
given to the steward of Rising when he came to obtain 
horses for the use of King Edward. A barrel of siurgeon 
cost as much as 2L los. ; the men of Lynn note that they 
paid llZ. for lour barrels sent al (iiiierent times as gifts to 
the queen at Castle Rising, and 20s, for two quarter- 
barrels of sturgeon sent by her servant Perote. The 

> New Fcedeni, to!. iL p. 835. 
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supply of herrings as gifts from the men of Lynn 
amounted to 6/., and they sent her 103 quarters of wax 
at a cost of 4/. IGs. Id, In tiie eis'hteenth vear of his 
reign King Edward dates several letters to the pope from 
Castle Rising. 

A curious plan for the annoyance of King Edward was 
devised in the year 1348 by the French monarch, who 
proposed to make the queen-dowager of France and 
Isabella the mediatrixes of a peace. They were to meet 
between Calais and Boulogne; but Edward was too wise 
to fall into the snare of attracting public attention to the 
guilty and degraded mother from whom his claims to the 
throne of France were derived. Isabella was not suffered 
to take any part in the negotiation : the succeeding docu- 
ments prove that the treaty was completed by the Duke' 
of Lancaster and the Count of Eu.^ 

In the thirty-first year of his reign, King Edward 
granted safe-conduct to William de Leith to wait on* 
Queen Isabella at licr Castle of lusiiig, he coming from 
Scolhmd, probably, with uevs s from her daughter, Queen 
Juuniia, who was then very sick. This person was phy- 
sician to the Queen of Scotland.* 

The next year Isabella died, August 22nd, 1358, aged 
sixty-three. She chose the church oi ihe Grey Friars, 
where the mangled remains of her [iaramour Mortimer 
had been buried eight-and-twenty years previously, for 
the })lace of her interment; and, carrying her character- 
istic hypocrisy even to the grave, she was buried with 
the heart of her murdered husband on her breast. King 
Edward gave his mother a pompous funeral, and issued 
a precept to the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, No- 
vember 20th, to cleanse the streets from dirt and all 
impurities, and to gravel Bishopsgate-street and Ald'gate, ' 
against tl^ coming of the body of his dearest mother. 
Queen Isabella; and directs the officers of bis exchequer 

* 

' Caleb's Jbffidcra. Philip's letters are in French, Edward's replies ia 
Latin. 

2 B1ooiniield*t Norfolk. Public Acta. WalsinghaiD. Bloomfield. 
Stowc*s London. Pennant. The Fcedcra implies that William de Leith 

was employed to reque^-t Qnecn Isaliclla to act as mediatrix between 
David and Edward, regarding the ransom of David, King of Scotland. 
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to disburse 9/. for that purpose. Isabella was intuired in 
tlie choir of the Grey Fnurs within Newgate, and had a 
fine alabaster tomb erected to her memory. She had 
given 621 towards the building of this church. It was' 
usual for persons buried in the Grey Friars to be wrapped 
in the garment of the order/ as a security against the 
attacks of the foul fiend. Queen Isabella was buried in 
that garment, and few stood more ia need of such protec- 
tion. 

According to Bloomfield, local tradition asserts that 
Queen Isabella lies buried in Castle Rising churchy and 
that all the procession to the Grey. Friars in London 
was but an empty pageant. Tn confirmdtion C)i this 
assertion, they point out a simple gray stone» with this 
inscription deeply cut 

ISABELLA BEOINA.'* 

Antiquarians, however, are of opinion that this stone 
covers the grave of one of the officers or ladies who died 
in her service at Castle Rising; but it is also possible that 
she might have bequeathed her heart to her parish church, 
and that this inscription may denote the spot where it 
was interred. 

An effigy of Isabella is to be seen in the most exquisite 
preservation among the figures which adorn the tomb of 
her son John of Eltham, at Westminster Abbey. It is 
tiie third from the right hand, when the examiner stands 
with his back to St. Edward^s chapel. The workman- 
ship of this, and the other statues of John of Ehham's 
kindred, is of the inost delicate kind ; the easiness of 
the attitudes, united with minute attention to details, 
bespeaks an artist of superior genius. The effigies are 

1 Perhaps Isabella in the decline of life bad been admitted into the 
tUni €xda of SL Ftanei«« institoted aboat twenty yews before her death 
fiir lay penitents who were not bound by conventiial tows. That she 

made some pretence to piety may be inferred from the follow infr Yist of 
her relics, for which Edward III. gave a receipt to hw beloved chaplain, 
Edmund de Ranimersby, ou behalf of hie mother, the first year of her 
impriioiiDient:— Two erystal Tates, eontaiDini^ minale bones, relies of 
the holy Innocents; one silver flasfct containinr relics of St. Sylvester; 
part of the side of St. Lawrence enclosed in siker; and a joint of John 
the Baptist^s little tuager.— i?ai«jf'« iWero, p. 

VOL. u. — 22 
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all cast in bronze, and the row opposite to St. Edward's 
chapel are so well secured from the mischievous assaults 
of abbey depredators, by the grille of thicl^^ iron which 
parts the tomb from the passage, that they are i)i the 
same state as when they came from the hands ol tiie 
artist. First stands the mother of Isabella, the Queen of 
Frrrnee and Navarre ; she exactly resembles her portrait 
engraved in Montfaucon. Then stands the ethgy of 
Isabella's father, Philip le Bel. Next is given Isabella 
herself; with a remarkably broad low head; she is yery 
like her mother, but her features are pretty, with a 
laughing expression ; the effigy is identined as hers by 
the garb of royal widowhood. She wears a crown on 
the top of her hood, her veil hangs on each side of her 
face, the widow's barb appears half covering her chin, 
and a sceptre is in her hand. Such was certainly her 
dress at Castle Rising at the death of her son, rrince 
John, in 1334, and such must have been her costume 
during the remainder of her life ; since widows in those 
times wore the dress of mourning all their Uves, unless 
they found second husbands. 

The effigy of her murdered lord, Edward II., stands 
next hers; it is extremely hi^e tliat on his tomb at 
Gloucester. 

Isabella's virtuous daughter, Joanna, Queen of Scot- 
land, the faithful and devoted consort of the unfortunate 
David Bruce, survived her mother only a few days, and 
was interred in the church of the Grey Friars, within 
Newgate/ Some authors assert tliat on the same day 
London witnessed the solemn pageant of the entrance 
of the funeral procession of the two queens — one iVom 
the eastern, and the other from the northern road — and 
that, entering the church by opposite doors, the royal 
biers met at the high altar. Alter a separation of thirty 
years; the evil mother and the holy daughter were united 
in the same burial rite.^ 

1 Speed. Stow'e Annal*. On the sigfht af Cbriat Cbnroh School. 

2 Stow's Annals. The Chroniclers and the Fcedera are at varianoe on 

this hi ad. Simon, Archbishop of Canterbury, names Qner-n Joanna 
among tiie serene ladies who (graced Uie wedding of the Black Fiince in 
1360. — FaderOf vol. vii. « 
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CHAPTER L 

The hnppy union of the illustrious Philippa with her 
thrice renowned lord, had licen previously cemented 
by mutual preference, manifested in tiie first sweet 
spring-time of existence, when Prince Edward took 
refuge with his mother. Queen Isabella^ at the court of 
Hainault. 

Count William of Hainault had at that time four 
daughters,'* says Froissart; ''these were Margaret, 
Philippa, Joanna, and Isabel. The young* prince, during 
his mother's residence in jiainault, paid more court and 
attention to Philippa than to any of the others; the yoq^ig 
lady also conversed with him more frequently, and sought 
bis company oAener, than any of her sisters.'^ 

Tins was in 1836, wh^ Prince Edward was in his 
fifkeenth year, and the lady Phihppa a few months younger. 
She was a model of Flemish beauty, tall in stature, and 
adorned with the brilliant complexion for which the women 
of that country arc celebrated. 

A poet of iier tunc has commemorated " her roseate 
hue and beauty bright;" and we can well imagine, 
though Philippa's matron charms became a Utile too 
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exuberant in after life, that, as a sweet-tempered Fleniish 
girl in tier fifteeath year, bar early bloom wag surpasa- 
ingly lovely. 

'J'he youthful lovers, after residing together in the 
palace of the Count of Hainault at Valenciennes for 
about a fortnight, were separated. Edward embarked 
with his mother and John of Hainault on the dangerous 
expedition of invading his unfortunate father's kingdom, 
while his beloved was left in a state of uncertainty whe* 
ther the exigencies of state and the caprice of relatives 
would ultimately permit to be joined the hands of those 
whose hearts had already elected eacii other. 

Although a decided affection subsisted between young 
Edward and Philippa, it was not considered in accoraance 
with the royal etiquette of that era for the heir of Eng- 
land to acknowledge that he had disposed of his heart 
without ilic consent of liis parliament and council. 
Queen Isabella undertook the arrangement of this aiiair, 
and soon led them to decide that a daughter of the Count 
of Hainault would be the most desirable alliance for her 
son: but, even as late as tiic fifth of August, 1327, the 
))arlicu!ar daughter of that family was not pointed out 
in the document re(|uesting the dispensation of tlie pope; 
the words are, " to marry a davrrhter of that nobleman, 
William, Count of Hainault, Holland, and Zealand, and 
Lord of Friesland;" but the name of Philippa is not once 
mentioned throughout the letter. Thus the lovers re- 
mained seven months after the coronation of Edward in 
a state of suspense.^ 

The council at last gravely decided that Adam Orle- 
ton,' the notorious Bishop of Hereford, should visit the 
Coui^t of Hainauity and choose among the daughters of 
the count, the young lady who seemed most worthy to 
be the Queen of England. As the choice of the bmop 
and king fell on Phin[)pa, the young king had certainly 
informed Adam Orleton» in confidence^ which princess 
among the fair sisterhood was the elected lady of his 

' The name of Plilltppa Ih not mentioned til) the last iostrumenl from 
Avignon was executed, dated Sept. 3, 1337. — Fosdera, vol. iv. 
' Hist. Bishops of Winciiester, vol. i. 
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heart. The procccdiiin;s of the bishop arc thus JMurrated 
by our last rhymuig chroniclery Hftrdiag.^ ^ 

He sent forth then to Hainault, for a wife, 

A bishop and other lords temporal. 

Among ihrna-Belff our lords, for high prudence, 

Of the bishop asked counsel and senteDoe» 

*' Which daughter of the five should be our qnsenr^ 

VVlio couiisell'd thus with sad aviseinr-nt, 

» We will have her with fairest form, I wcne.** 

To which they accorded with one mind, 

And chose Philippe that was full fenininet 

As the wise bishop did delerniinc; 

But then among' liicm-selfs they laiig-hcd aye; 

Those lords then said, their bishop judged fuU soolh 

Thehtantfofalady.* 

" Shortly after the young King Edward completed his 
sixteenth year," says Froissart, "his council sent a bishop, 
two knight bannerets, aiid two able clerks, to Sir John of - 
Hainault, to beg of him to assist the young King of 
England in his suit to one of his nieces, since the 
young king would love her more dearly than any other 
lady, on his account. Sir John feasted and paid many 
honours to these messengers. He took them to Valen- 
ciennes, where his brother, the Count of Hainault, gave 
them such sumptuous entertaimnent as would be tiresome 
to relate. He most willingly complied with their re- 
quests, if the pope and holy church had no objection. 
Two of the kni^ts a^d tho able clerks were despatched 

> Harding^ was a Lincolnshire man, a chronicler, and an antiquarian, 

broucfht up in the family of the Earl of Northumberland, so famous in 
the deposition of Richard 11. In liis youth he acted as secretary to his 
lord, and was present at the battle of Shrewsbury.. He is, therefore, 
nearly a contemporafy, aad, aa raoh, his authority ia preat Hia tfa 
must have been extreme^ aa ha lived through the whole of the reigna of 
the house of Tjancaptcr; was pensioned by Henry VI. in 20/. per annum, 
and finally presented his complete ^istory to Edward TV, : he must then 
have been more than ninety^ He mentions five daughters of. Haiaauit; 
the eideal, Sybetla, who had heea oontraeted tQ Edward III. in hia in. 
fiuicy, waa cwad at this yme. 

2 This passage, among many others, will prove that personal beautv 
was considered by our ancestors as a most desirable qualiiication in a 
queen-consort^ For this reason, our memoirs are compelled by truth to 
dwell on the peraooaj advantages possessed by oar qneens. The queens 
of England, down to Katharine of Arragoo, seaa||,with ibw eiceptiona* 
to have beea th» finest w.oroen of their time«, 

2»* 
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to Avignon ; for without the pope's dispensation it could 
not be done, on account of their near relationship, for 



came to Avignon, the pope and college consented most 
benignantly. On their return to Valenciennes immediate 
preparations were made for the dress and equipage <^ 
a lady who was considered worthy to be the Queen of 
England." 

The king> then at Nottingham, empowered the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coirentry,^ on the 8th of October 1837, 
to conclude his marriage with the noble damsel Philippa 
of HainaulL He likewise charges ** his beloved Bar- 
tholomew de Burghersh, constable of Dover, to receive 
and welcome into his kingdom that noHe person, William, 
Count ui llainault, with tlie illustrious damsel Philippa, 
his daughter, and the familiars of the said count and 
damsel; and he charges all and singular his nobihty and- 
people of the counties through which the count, damsel, 
and familiars may pass, to do them honour and give 
them needful aid."^ It was necessary for the ladv 
Philippa and her escort to travel across England to meet 
the royal bridegroom, who was then performing his 
warlike noviciate on the Scottish border, under the 
auspices of his mother and Mortimer, against the great 
Robert Bruce. 

Philippa was married at Valenciennes by procuration 
soon after the date of this instrument. She embarked 
for England at Wissan, landed at Dover with all her 
suite, and arrived in London December 23, 1327, with a 
retinue and display of magnificence in accordance with 
the great wealth of her. country. She was escorted by 
her uncle John of Hainault, and not by her father, as was 
expected. A solemn procession of the clersy introduced 
her into the city, and she was presented by the lord 



1 Foedera, vol. tw, Adam Orleton, who began the nesotiation, had not 

the honour of finishing the treaty. He had at tbia time fallen into 
disgrnce with Tsnbclla and Mortimer for ncceptin«r the rich bishopric of 
Winchcslcr vvilhout the coosentof the crow and pertinaciously refusing 
to pay a bribe high enoogh lo aatiafy the rapacity of the queen -mother. 
The aatutc priest conaidered ahe was too mnoh in hia powor to need 
tuch consideration. (Sec preceding meUMnr.) 
s Dated at Clipatowe. Fflsdora, vol iv. 



their two mothers 




As soon as they 
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mayor and aldermen of London with a service of plate 
worth 300/., as a marriage gift — a benefaction prompted 
most Jikdy by the gratitude of the citizens for a treaty of 
commerce established between England and the Low 
Countries in the preceding summer, when these nuptials 
were first publicly agitated. The king was still with 
his army in the north ; and though London was in an 
uproarious state of rejoicing at the arrival of the young 
queen^ the royal bride set out immediately for York to 
meet her Jord* But there were feastings and sumptu- 
ous entertainments in ^London for three weeks after her 
kinding. 

The hands of Edward and Phili];^ were united at ' 
York, January 24, 1328. The magnificence of the 

espousals was heightened by the grand entry of a hundred 
01 the principal nubility of Scotland, who had arrived in 
order to conclude a lasting peace with England, cemented 
by the marriage of the king's little sister Joanna. The 
parhament and royal council were likewise convened 
at York, and the flower of the EulHisIi nobility, then 
in arms, were assembled round the young king and his 
bride. 

The royal pair kept Easter at York, and after the final 
peace with Scotland they returned southward from Lin- 
coln to Northampton^ and finally settled, in June, at the 
beautiful summer palace of Woodstock, which seems the 
. principal aUdin^ptace of Philippa while her young 
• • husband was yet under the tutelage of Mortimer and the 
queen-mother. 

A dead silence is kept in all the public documents 
regarding the amount of Philippa^s portion, for reasons 
good, since the queen-mother had already spent it. As 
K>r the usual dower of the Queens of England, the 
whole of its lands were possessed by the queen-mother ; 
but by a deed executed at Northampton,^ May 5th, the 
king," says the venerable father, Roger, Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, " had promised that 15,000/. per 
annutn, of lands should be settled on her." 

Isabella provided so well for herself and her daughter- 

1 JTcedera, vol iv. 
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in-law, that she left her son, the sovereign of Engiandy 
nearly penniless. 

After assisting at the marriage of his niece, Sir John 
of Hainault returned to his native country, laden witii 
jewels and rich presents. Few of the Ha inai liters who 
had escorted her to England, stayed with (:^ueen Philippa ; 
but among those who remained was a youth named 
Sir Wantclet de Mauay,^ whose office was to carve 
for hen 

The coronation of the youoff queen did not take place 
till more than two years after ner marriage. The kingt 
from his palace at Eltham, issued a summons, dated the 
28th of February, 13d0, for his beloved and faithfol 
Bartholomew de Burghersh to appear with his barons of 
the Cinque PortSt to do their customary duties at the 
coronatioa* of his dearest Queen Philippa, which takes 
place, if God be propitious, the Sunday next to the feast 
<tf St Peter, in the cathedral of Westminster.*' 

It took place on that day with no particular splendour, 
for the rapacity of Isabella and Mortimer had absorbed 
all the funds provided to support the dignity of the crown. 
But the period of their sway drew near its close. 
The youn^ lion of England had already manifested 
signs of disdain at the ignoble restraint in which he was 
held. 

Parliament was summoned that spring at Woodstock, 
whither Philippa and her royal lord had retired after the 
coronation. A singular document^ is dated from thence 
the succeeding April, in which the king informs his 
treasurer " that his faithful and beloved Robert de Vere, 
being £arl of Oxford, was hereditary chamberlain to the 
Queens of England; at all coronations the ancestors 

the earl had officiated in the same capacity; and that 
in consequence he -claimed the b^d in which the queen 
had slept, her shoes, and three silver basins — one in 
which she washed her head,^ and two others in which 
she washed her hands. And the king desires that the 

« Froissart. This attendant of Queen Philippa is Sir Walter Maimyi 

80 celebrated as one of the knight^f the garter. 

. - 1 oedera, vol. iv. p. 426, 
3 Face wouid be uiore hkuly, but the acliuii word is capitis. 
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earl may freely receive the basins and the shoes ; but as 
for the bcfl, the treasurer is to pay the eari chamberlam 
a hundred marks as a compensatioQ for his claim 
thereon." 

Wiiile the yoiinff king was yet under the dominion of 
his unworthy mother, his consort Philippa gave birth to 
her first-born son, afterwards the celebrated hero Edward, 
sumamed the Black Prince. He first saw the light at 
the Palace of Woodstock, June 15, 1330. The great 
beauty of this infant, his size, and the iSrm texture of his 
limbs, filled every one with admiration who saw him. 
Like that renowned queen-regent of France, Blanche of 
Castile, mother of St. Louis, Philippa chose to nourish 
her babe at her own bosom. It is well known that the 
I portraits of the lovely young Philippa and her princely 
hoy formed the favourite models for the Virgin and Ciiiid 
at that era. 

In order to celebrate the birth of the heir of England, 
a grand tournament was proclaimed at London. Phi- 
lippa and all the female nobility were invited to be pre- 
. sent. Thirteen knights were engaged on each side, and 
the tonrnnrnent was held in Chenpside between Wood- 
street and Cineen-street ; the highw ay was covered with 
sand to prevent the horses' fect^ from sHpping: and a 
grand temporary tower was erected, made of boarding, 
hlled with seats for the accommodation of the queen aiKl 
her ladies. But scarcely had this fair company entered 
the tower when the scaiTolding suddenly gave way, and 
all present fell to the ground with the queen. Though 
no one was injured, all were terribly frightened, and great 
confusion ensued* When the young king saw the peril 
of bis wife, he flew into a tempest of rage, and vowed 
that the careless carpenters who had constructed the 
building should instantly be put to death. Whether he 
would thus far have stretched the prerogative of an 
English sovereign can never be known, for his angelic 
partner, scarcely recovered from the terror of the fall, 
threw herself on her knees before the incensed king, and 
so effectually pleaded for the pardon of the poor men, 
that Edward became pacified and forgave them. 
In the decline of the year 1330 Edward 111. siiook oil 
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the restraints imposed upon him by his unworthy mother 
and her ferocious paramour, lie executed justice on the 
great criminal Mortimer, in the suTiimary and hasty way 
in which he was always inclined to act when under the 
impulse of passion, and at a distance from his queen. 
No one can wonder that he was impatient to destroy tlie 
murderer of his father and of his uncle. Still this eager^ 
ness to execute sudden vengeance under the influence of 
rage, whether justly or unjustly excited, is a trait in the 
character of this mighty sovereign which appears in his 
youth, and which it is necessary to point out in order to 
develope the beautiful and nearly perfect character of his 
queen. 

No sooner were the reins of government in the handg* 
of the young king than he vigorously exerted himself for 
the reformation of die abuses for which the administra- 
tion of Mortimer was infamous; many excellent laws 

w ere made, and others revived, to the great satisfaction 

of the Eni^lish people. But, above all things, the kuig 
had the wisduin to provide a profitable occupation for the 
active energies of his peo|)le. 

** Blessed be the meniurv of Kincr Edward III. and 
■Philippaof Hainault, his (jueen, who lii st invented clothes/', 
says a monastic chronicler. Start not, gentle reader; 
the English wore clothes before tlie time of this excellent 
queen ; the grateful monk by this invocation merely means 
to imply that by her advice the English £rst manufac- 
tured clothe 

{^hihppa, young as she was, well remembered the sources 
of prosperity which enriched her own country. She- 
established a manufacturing colony at Norwich in the 
year 1335; but the first steps towards this good work 

' A more coherent notice of ihis great benefit to Eng^lmri i-^i o-iven by 
ir uller, who defiiius the dificrcnce between a pastoral aiiii u manufac* 
taring land in hi§ ntiial impratnye though qnaint style. ** The king, 
having married Philippa, the daoghter of the Earl of Hainauit, be^an 
no^^' to prow sensible of the great gain the Nctlierlands T it I'V nnr Kntr. 
lish won!, in mcffiory whereof the Duke of B-ircrmuh', a century after, 
institulcd ihc order of the Golden Fleece, wherein indeed the fleece was 
oara, but the gold theira« so ?ast was their raiolanient by the trade of 
clothing. Our Iting therefore resolved^ if poesible, to redoce the trade to 
his own countrymen, who yet were ignorant, as knowing no mors 
what to do with their wool tkan the sheep that bore it." 
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were commenced so early as the 3nl of July, 1331, within 
a few months of the assumption of power by the youthful 
king. A letter so dated from Lincoln is addressed to 
John Kempe of Flanders, cloth-weaver in wool, in which 
he is inforroedy that if he will come to England with the 
denrants and apprentices of his mystery^ and with his 
goods and chatties, and with any dyers and fullers who 
may be inplined willingly to accompany him beyond seas, 
and exercise their mysteries in the kingdom of England, 
they shall have letters of protection and assistance in their 
settlement* » 

Philippa occasionally visited Kempe and the rest of 
her colony in Norwich. Nor did she disdain to blend all 
the ma^uiicence of chivalry with her patronage of the 
productive arts. Like *a beneficent queen of the hive, she 
cherished and protected the worj^ini; bees. At a period 
of her life which in common characters is considered 
giiUiood she had enriched one r)f the cities of her realm 
by her statistical wisdom. There was wisdom likewise 
in the grand tournaments she held at Norwich, which 
might be considered as exhibitions showing the citizens 
how well in tnoe of need they could be protected by a 
gallant nobility. These festivals displayed the defensive 
class and the productive class in admirable union and 
beneficial intercourse ; while the example of the queen 
promoted mutual respect between them. Edward III. 
did not often take part in these visits to Norwich, which 
were generally paid by the queen while her husband spent 
some days with his guilty and miserable mother at Castle 
Rising in Norfolk a strong proof that he did not con- 
sider Isabella a fit companion for his Philippa. 

It is likely that the establishment of the Flemish artists 
in England had some connexion with the visit that Jeanne 
of Valois, Countess of Hainault, paid to her royal daugh- 
ter in the autumn of 1331. The mother of Philippa was 
a wise and good woman, who loved peace and promoted 

' Fcedera, Probably- the Dame of John Kempe is derired front oombt 
rthat instrument being used in hh employment,) and means John of the 
Comb, as the old English of the verb to comb is to kempe* Kempe wai 

the patriarch of the Norwich woollea mauufacturee* 

2 See the precedixig memoir. 
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the peaceful arts. During her sojourn in England she 
farther strenc^thcned the beneficial alliance between Eng- 
laud and the Low Countncs by negotiating a marriage be- 
tween the king's sister Eleanora and the Duke of Guel- 
dres, wliich was soon after celebrated. 

Edwarfl III. commenced a furious war on Scotland in 
1333. liis faitliful queen followed his campaign, but 
while the king laid siege to Berwick, Philippa was in 
some danger at Bamborou2:h Castle, where she resided 
that summer ; for Douglas, the valiant guardian of his 
young king, turned the tables on the English invader, and 
made a forced march to lay fierce siege to Bamborougb»^ 
hoping that Edward, alarmed at the danger of his queen, 
would relinquish Berwick and fly to her assistance; but 
£dward knew too well the strength of " King Ina's castle 
broad and high,'' and the firm mind of his Philippa^ to 
swerve from his desijzns on Berwick. 

Yet the temper of Edward was certainly aggravated 
into ferociousness by the attempt to capture his queen, 
and he was led by sudden passion into tiie cruel murder 
of the two young Seatons. These unfortunate youths 
were the sons of the Governor of Berwick, either given 
by him as hostages to Edward III. for the performance 
of certain terms of surrender, or, what was still' worse, 
were prisoners put to death because their father would 
not surrender his trust. Either way, the act was atro- 
cious: perhaps it would have been prevented if the just 
and gracious Philippa had been by the side of her in- 
censed lord. But Philippa was closely beseiged in Bam- 
borough, and he.r danger exasperated her husband into 
an act really worse than any performed by his stern 
grandsire, Edward 1. The king knew that the Douglas 
was no trifler in any work he took in hand ; he therefore 
resolved by a desperate blow to take Berwick, and march 
to relieve his queen from the attacks of the Scottish re- 
gent. He certainly gained Berwick from the stunned and 
paralyzed father^ but by the murder of the hapless youths 
he for ever stained his chivalric name. 

DcNjglas and £dward joined battle not far from Ber- 

I Guthrie, foUo Hist 
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"wick soon after, and the Scots were overpowered at the 
disastrous battle of Halidon HilL Edward, with his 
queen, afterwards triumphantly entered Berwick, which 
has ever since remained annexed to the English crown.* 

Edward and Philippa were in England during the win- 
ter of 1384. At the palace of Wookstock, on February 
the 5th, the queen brought into the world Elizabeth,* (like- 
wise called Isabella,) the princess royal. The quccu un- 
dertook another campaign in the succeeding spring. That 
year her t atlier sent King Edward a present of a rich hel- 
met made of gold and set with precious stones, with a re- 
monstrance against wasting his strength in Scotland, where 
there was no plunder to be got, when the same expense 
would prosecute his claims on France. The queen lliis 
winter became the mother of a second princess, named 
Joanna. Philippa followed her lord to a third northern 
campaign. Her second son William of Hatfield, was 
born in a village in Yorkshire in the winter of 1336 ; this 
infant lived but a few weeks.^ 

In the absence of Edward, the Scotch war was prose- 



^ Edward Balliol invaded Scotland with the English army, havin;:: lirst 
sent a civil message to young King David, offering to secure to iiim liiu 
fiunily estatet of the Bruce, u be would earrender to bim hU kingdom 
•nd Ina wife, the young sister of King Edward. To this modest requeet 
the Scotch conncil (for the ^^alfant Douglas !n*3t his life at Halidon) re- 
plied by sending their young king and queen for safety to Franco, and 
preparing to defend their kingdom to the last gasp. Some auUiors dc 
ehre t|i8t after this eooqoeet Edward kept bis Christmas at Roiburgh 
with his queen, bat his goveroiBent acts are dated in Janoarj at WaU 
lingfoT^.— Guthrie. 

' The names of Isabella and Elizabeth were synonymous iotbe middle 
ages, to the confusion at iiistory and genealogy. 

* The aeeoants of the foneral expenses of this iofiint, who was boried 
in York Catliedral, are curious jfeatures in the Wardrobe Book of his 
father: — 133G. "Paid for difterent masses about Ibe body of Lord Wll. 
liam, son to the king, deceased; likewise for the |iurcliase oi Itirco Ijun- 
dred and ninety- three pounds of wax, burnt round the prince's corpse at 
Hatfield, Pommt, and York, where be was baried; and for three cloths 
of gold diapered, to be placed over the said corpse and tomb, also for 
n hood for the face, and for wrb?, lineo, and hearses, March 3rd, ninth 
year of Edward in , 42/, lis. li^ti. 

Paid for alms given by the king for tiie soui of his son William, 
divided between Hatfield and York, masses at Pomfrel and York, and 
for wicIo\vs watehing found the said oovpie, and bmial eefficetdSC 

TOL. JI«— 23 
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cuted by his only brother, John, Earl of Cornwall, with 
great cruelty; this young prince died at Perth, October 
the 5th, of a wound which he got ia his fei:aciai«s t^Uaqk 
on Lesmahago.^ 

While Fhilippa resided in the north of fin^nd a cir- 
cumstance occurred which is an amusing instance qi 
roonaBtic etiquette* King £dward had ratumed fr<«a 
Scotland, and advanced as far as Durham, where he 
established his lodging in St. Cuthbert's Priory, near the 
castle ^ The queen travelled iOrom York to meet and wel- 
come him* Sne supped in the prioiy* and, thinking it was 
no.ojBTrace, retired to pass the night in her husband's 
apartment. Scarcely had she onmressed when the af- 
frighted monks came to th6 door, and pathetically remoiv- 
strated against the infringement of the rules of their order, 
mtimatinj]^ " that their holy ])atron St. Cuthbert, who during 
ins life very sedulously eschewed the compaiiy oi tlic fair 
sex, would be diretully rttllndcd it' one of them sle])t be- 
neath the roof of his convent, In Avever high her rank might 
be.'* The {lious Philippa, dislrtsscd at the idea of unwit- 
tinsrly oilcndiug St. Cuthbert, immediately rose from her 
bed in haste, fled in her night-dress to the castle, which 
was fortunately close by^ and passed the night there by 
herself.- 

The gout and other maladies put an end to the exist- 
ence of Count William of Hainault soon after he had 
formed a league against France with King Edward, and 
with the wealthy father of liis queen, Edward lost the 
liberal supplies with which he carried on his warfare. 
The English people chose always to bcj at war, but they 
expected their monarchs to find the cost out of their pri* 
vate revenues and feudal dues, which were certainly not 
suiBcient for the purpose. Edward was reduced to ex* 

■ Boethius affirms that Edward III., enragad at the cruelty of his bro. 
ther for burning the church of Lcsmahago with a thousand Scotch peo- 
ple therein, drew his sword and slew the vounir prince before the iiiijh 
altar of tlie cburcii at Perth. So little in kiiuwn of thi^ prince, that the 
anecdote is worth recordinigr; Uiough the etonr of the ileiecved pUBudi* 
ment of John i« ft]fle,ibr Edward was not at rath or m Sootland at that 
time. 

- nistnry of the Cathedral of Durham. The Friory is at preeeot the 

resideiicc ui the dcun. 
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treme poverty even in the commencement of his long 
war, and obliged to pawn his queen's crown at Cologne for 
%5Q0L, in the year 1339. Soon after the English people 
submitted, not to a tax on wool, but a tax of wool, and 
subscribed 30,000 packs of that commodity/ which, 
being aent down the Rhine to Cologne, redeemed Phi- 
best crown from thraldom. During the whole of 
this rei^ the cn>wn jewels were seMom out of pawn, 
notwithstanding the wealth that the infant manufacture 
of cloth was already drawing to the coasts of England. 
The prosperity that the queen's colony of Flemish artists 
had brought to Norwich had been felt so early as 1836, 
when Philippa paid that city a visit during her husband's 
pros^ress to Castle Rising. She was received by the 
grateful citizens with all the honours due to a public benC' 

l<iCti'€SS. 

As vicar of the empire and head of the confederated 
league of Germany, Edward III. had his iiead-quartcrs. 
during several of hi*=? Flemish campaigns, at Antwerp and 
Ghent, where his (|ueen kept her court. At Antwerp the 
third son of Ph!li[>pn and Edward III. was born, Novem- 
ber 2^thj l'*iSti. This prince was a true Fleming; being 
born in Flanders of a Flemish mother. In due time 
Prince Lionel grew to be nearly seven feet in height, and, 
b^ng athletic in proportion, was a champion of whom 
any country might be proud. 

The queen returned with this infant Hercules to Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1339, and in the ensuing year king 
Edward paid a long visit to his unhappy mother in Nor- 
folk, while Queen rhilippa went to Norwich to visit her 
woollen manufactories. She found a vast number of Nor- 
wich people, who, having been apprentices of Kemne 
and his followers, were establishing themselves in the 
profitable trades of weaving and dyeing. She was re- 
ceived vnth great joy, and favoured the citizens with her 
presence from February to Easter.* At the festivities of 
that season her royal lord held a graad tournament at 
Norwich, wiiere he tilted in person. 

> * 

^ Fcedera. Guthrie. CartOk Bioamfiald't Norwicb« 
- ^ iliurdlug* Bloooilield* 
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In the spring of the same year Pliilippa again saiied for 
the opposite coast, and estabhshed her couit at Giient. 
King Edward in the mean time, cruised between England 
and Holland, wiiere he had a fleet of upwards of 300 ships. 
Pliilippa gave birth to her fourth w^'on at Ghent, on Mid- 
suminer-day l»i 40, at the very time that her warlike lord 
was figiiting his great naval battle off Blankenburg. 
Next day the king landed at Sluys, impatient to embrace 
his queen and her infant, and bring Philippa tidings 
of the greatest naval victory the EngUsh at that time 
had ever gained over France. Pmlippa's boy was 
John of Gaunt, afterwards so renowned as Duke of 
Lancaster. 

The interference of the mother of Philippa about this 
time occasioned a temporary cessation of nostiUties be* 
tween France and England.^ This princess* just as the 
belligerents were about to engage before Tournay^'went 
to her son-in-lawy and then toner brother King Philip, 
and| kneeling before them» implored them to make peace 
and stop the effusion of Chnstian blood.^ 

I Froissart. Jeanne of Valois bad retired iotQa convent after the death 
of ber busband, the Count of Hainault This retreat ww fired by her 

brolhcr Kiriij Philip's troops in thia war* 

- TUc I I I It ir)n-!iijj between Edward's queen and the competitor for the 
throne I r ifice was near; she was both his niece and namo-clnld, and 
the veneration and love which her mother bore to Kinjf Phiii(> were ez> 
cessive. The tnotivee that prompted the mother of Philippa to interfere 
in thia extraordinary manner between armies ready to engage are per- 
fectly cnnjiistcnt wilii the spirit of ihe middle nges. ffcr kinsinnn, Kin!:^ 
Ro<^'t'r, ot' Sicily, a royal astrologer, had cast the n itivities ot I'hilip and 
Edward, and declared that he foresaw the disconitilure of the King of 
France if ever befenght against bis rivaL The letters of King Roger, 
alarming the sisterly fears of the Coantess Jeanne, Induced her interfe- 
rence. At Tournay, Edward was endeavouring to provoke Philip into a 
personal combat. This excellent method of determining a succession of 
war, Philip declined, becaude the cartel was not directed to the King of 
France. Upon this, the m hole English camp cried out on the cowardice 
of Philips and a poet belungingr to Edward, possessingr more loyalty tlian 
Latin, wrote the following couplet : — 

Si valcas, venias, Valois ! dcpelle timorcm, 
Non iateas; pateas; moveas. Ostende vigorem* 
Which may be rendered, 

Valois, be valiant! vile fear can*t avail thee : 
Hide not, nvnid not, let not vigour fail thcc. 
Edward, who had himself sent a rhyming declaration of war to PiuHp, 
swore these were valiant verses, and oaoi^ them to be fastened to an 
» arrow, and shot into Plulip's encampment. 
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The pacification effected by the mother of Queen Phi- 
Bppa for a while put a stop to this kindred warfare. It 
was indeed time, for both the mighty Edward and iiis 
faithful queen were literally in a state of bankruptcy. 
She had given up her crown and all the jewels she 
possessed, which her royal lord had pawned to the Flemish 
merchants ; but his wants were still so great, that to raise 
. a farther sum he likewise pawned the person of his valiant 
kiDsman, the Earl of Derby,* who actually gave himself 
up to pewonal restraint, while Edward stole away with 
his queen, and the child she nourished, to Zealand. Here 
he embarkec with Phiiippa and the infant John of Gaunt, 
attended by a few servants. The ship was small, the 
weather stormy, and the royal passengers were in fre- 
qnent danger of losing their lives. However, at midnight, 
December 3, 1940, the queen and her infant landed safely 
on Tower wharf. Here the king found that three nurses, 
and the rest of the royal children, were the sole occupants 
of his regal fortress of the Tower; the careless constable, 
Nicholas de la Bcche, had decamped that evening to visit 
a lady-love in the city, and his warders and soldiers, fol- 
lowing so good an example, had actually left the Tower 
to take care of itself.^ The great Edward, who was not 
in the mildest of tempers, owing to the untoward state of 
his finances, took possession of the fortress of his capital 
in a towering rage. As iiis return was wholly unexpected, 
the consternation of constable de la Beche may be sup- 
posed when he had concluded his city visit. It was well 
for the careless castellan that the gentle Phiiippa was by 
the side of her incensed lord at that juncture. 

About this time, the heart of the mighty Edward 
swerved for awhile from its fidelity to Phiiippa ; and had 

^ Carlie. Guthrie. Caley*0 Fcsdcra.'— He remained in prison, bein^ 
detained by Matthew Concanm nnd partners, merchants of the firm of the 
Leopard. Edward obtained supplies of his parliament next year, by de- 
claring thatf if he was not enabled to redeem his honour and his cousin, 
the ^rl of Derby, he would go to Ftendert and rarnnder his royal per- 
•on to his creditors. In aoswer to this appeal the commons ranted 
the flecff- of the ninth sheep and the nintli lamb throughout Eri^rland, 
cniii BccMiin^r to be aa scarce with the subjects as with their royal maater 
and mistress. 

s Frobsart and aereral ehroDsolert. * 

23* 
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not the royal hero been enamoured of a lady oi exemplary 
virtue, the peace of the queen might have been for ever 
destroyed. Sir William Montacute had been rewarded 
for the good service he did the king in the beginning of 
his reign by the title of the Earl of Salisbury. He had 
married the fair Catherine de Grason,* and received the 
castellanship of Wark Castle, whither he had taken his 
countess who Hved in retirement away from the court. 
In the mean time Salisbury had been captured in the 
French wan His castle in the north» which was de- 
fended by his countess and his nephew, was besi^ed in 
the second Scottish war by King David* When in great 
danger, young Montacute, by a bold personal adventure, 
carried the news of the distress, of the countess to King 
Edward, who was encamped • near Berwick. At the 
approach of Edward, the King of Scots raised the siege 
of Wark. The royal hero's interview with Catherine the 
Fair follows in tiie words of Froissart : — 

" The moment the countess iicard of the king's ap- 
proach she ordered all the gates to be thrown open, and 
went to meet him most richly dressed, insomuch that no 
one could look at her but w ith w^onder and admiration at 
her noble deportment, great beauty, and affability of be- 
haviour. When slie came near King Edward ^hc miide 
her obeisance to the ground, and gave him thanks for 
coming to her assistance, and then conducted him into 
the castle to entertain and honour him, as she was very 
capable of doing. 

" Every one was delighted with her; but the king 
could not take his eyes off from her, so that a spark of 
fine hm struck upon his heart, which lasted a long time, 

1 In MiWs Catalogue of Honour, the parentage of the Coontess of 

Salisbury is clearly traced. She was the daughter of William de Grason, 
a Burjrundian Knight of imperial lineage,'a favoiirile of Edmund, Earl of 
Lancaster, who prevailed on Sibyl, heiress of Lord Trcgnse of Wiltshire, 
to marry his friend. Grason possessed nothing in the world but a hand- 
■ome pemon, and a pedigree derived from the emperors of Con«taiitinople. 
Catherine the Fair was the only child of this couple, and was endowed 
richly with her mother's wealth and her father's beauty. She bestowed 
both on the brave Earl of Salit^bury, Dugdaic confirms this account, by 
quoting charters, in which he calls the Countess Catherine dc Grandison; 
of this name, Graaon la an evident abbreviation^ 
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for he did not believe that the whole world produced any 
other lady so worthy of being beloved. Thus liiey en- 
tered ihe castle hand m hand. The countess led him first 
to (he hall, and then to the best cliamber, which was very 
richly iuriiislied, as belonging to so fine a lady. Kmg 
Edward kept his eyes so iixed upon the countess, that the 
gentle dame was quite abashed. After he had sufficiently 
examined his apartmeot he retired to a window, and lean- 
ing on it, fell into a profound reverie. 

'^The countess left him to order dinner to be made 
ready, and the tables set, and the hall ornamented and 
set out; likewise to welcome the knights and lords who 
accompanied the king. When she had given all the 
orders to her servants she thought needful, she returned 
with a cheerful countenance to King Edward, and said — 

«<'Dear sir, what are you musing out Such^ medi- 
tating is not proper for you, saving your grace. You 
ought rather to be in high spirits, having freed England 
from her enemy without loss of blood.' 
The kinir replied, — 

« * Oil, (ioLii I'ddy, you must know that, since I have 
been in this castle, some thoughts have oppressed my 
mind that I was not before aware of; so that it behoves 
me to reflect. Being uncertain what may be tlie events I 
cannot withdraw my attention.' 

• Dear sir,' answered the lady, *you ought to be of 
good cheer, and least with your friends to give them 
more pleasure, and leave off pondering; for God has been 
very bountiful to you in your undertakings, so that you 
are the most feared and renowned prince in Christendom, i 
If the King of Scotland have vexed you by the mischiefs 
he hath done in your kingdom, you will speedily be able 
to make reprisals in his dominions. Therefore come, it 
it please you, into the hall to your knights, for the dinner 
will soon be served.' 

** ' Oh, sweet lady,* said King Edward, * there be other 
things which touch my heart, and lie heavy there, than 
what you talk of* For, in good truth, your beauteous 
mien, and the perfections of your face and behaviour, 
have wholly overcome me, and so deeply impress my 
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iicart, that iny happiness wholly depends on meethipf a 
return to my ilatiie, winch uo deaial ironi you cau ever 
extinguish,' 

" * Oh, my dread lord,* replied the countess, * do not 
aril use yourself by lauginng at me with trying to tempt 
me, for 1 cannot believe you arc in earnest as to what you 
liave just said. Is it likely that so noble and gallant a 
prince as yon are, would ever think of dishonouring: cither 
me or niy husband, a vahant knight who has served you 
80 faithfully, and who now lies in a doleful prison on your 
account? Gertaiiiiy» stir, this would not redound to your 
glory; nor would you be the better for it if you •could 
hiive ynur wayward will.' 

♦* The virtuous lady then quitted the king, who was 
astonished at her words. She went into the ^hali to hasten 
dinner ; afierwardiS she approached the king's chamber, 
attended by all the knights, and said, to him, 

* My lord king, your knights are all waiting for you, 
to wash their hands; for they, as well as yourself, hare 
fasted too long/ 

''King Edward left his apartment and came to the 
hall, where, after he had washed his hands, he seated 
himself witli lus knights at the dinner, as did the lady 
also; but the king ate veiy Utile, and was the whole time 
pensive, casting his eyes, whenever he had the opportu- 
nity, on the countess. Such behaviour surprised his 
friends for they were not accustomed to it, never having 
seen the like before in the king. . They supposed it was 
his chagrin at the departure of the Scots without a bat- 
tle. The king remained at the castle the whole day, 
without knowing what to do with himself. Thus did he 
pass that day and a sleepless night, debating the matter 
with his own heart. At day-break he ros^, drew out his 
whole army, raised his camp, and .made ready to follow 
the Scots. Upon taking leave of the countess, he said, 

" * My dear lady, God preserve you safe till I return, 
and I pray that you will think well of what I have said, 
and have the goodness to give me a different answer.' 

* My gracious liege,' replied the countess, ' God of 
his infinite goodness preserve you, and drive from your 
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noble heart such villanous thoughts ; for I am, and ever 
shall be, ready to serve you, but onjy in what is consistent * 
with my honour and with yours.' 

** The king left her, quite astonished at her answers." 

The love of King Edward wandered from Queen 
Philippa but for a short time, yet it was owing to the 
high principles of Catherine the Fair he never swerved 
into the commission of evil.* 

Queen Philippa, attired in the august robes of the new 
order,^ of the Garter, and attended by the ladies whom 

' Though he appears still to have cherished a chivalrioand lieroic attach- 
inenl for the countess, he soon showed that he had resif^ned what she very 
properly told him were " villanous thougiils." In moot' of this fact, we find 
him directly making a two years' truce with the King of Scotland, one of 
the conditioQi of which wae, that King DBTi«f ehoold ondertake a negu. 
tiation with his ally, the King of France, to exchange the Earl of Moray, 
a prisoner of King Edward, for the Earl of Salisbury, then in captivity 
ID the dismal towers of the Chateiet. — Fruissart, Vo!. i. p. 297. 

S The story that the origin of this order, the Order of the Garter, took 
ito riae from an accident that happened to the Countesa of Saliibury's 
dreaB» when dancing with King Edward III., moat be untrue, since we 
have seen that the knights of the blue* garter were confederated by Coeur 
de Lion long before the eountess was bornj therefore the garter was a 
part of the order that had been devised many years previous to tiie era of 
tong Edward, But that the Coantese of Salisbory was conaidered the • 
heroine of the newly revived order, we have the eipreaa worda of Froia- 
sart as fallows: — 

You have all heard how passionately King Edward was smitten 
with the charms of that noble Lady Catherine, Countess of Salisbury. 
Out of affection to the aaid lady, and hia^desire to aee her, he prodaimra 
a great feast in August, 1343. He commanded all hia own lords and 
knights should be there without fail, and he expressly ordered the Earl 
of Salisbury to bring tiie lady, h\H wife, with as many young ladies as 
she could collect to attend her. 'llic curl very cheerfully complied with 
the hing*a requeat, /or he ihoti^kt no mi; and his good lady dared not 
■ay nay. She came, however, much against her will, for she guessed the 
reason which made the king so earnest for her attendtince, but was 
afraid to discover it to her husband, intending by her conduct and con- 
•versaLion to make the king change his opinion." 

Froissart likewise adds, **tbat all the ladies and damsels who aaaiated 
at the first convocation of the Ord&t of the Garter came superbly dressed, 
excepting the Countess of Salisbury, who attended the festival dressed as 
phiinly as possible: she did not wish the king to admire In r, fnr she had 
no nitention to obey him in any thing evil that might tend Lo the disho« 
mmr of her dear lord.** Froissart*s repetition of the ezpreasion ** any 
thing evil '* ia certainly in allusion to the mysterious motto of the order : 
indeed, the expressions in italics are ft mere Tariation of the same words 
in the French copies of Froissart. 

Tiie Garter roises of Queeu Philippa are clxaiged in the wardrobe ac- 
OQWita. — ^Ezehequer Rolls. 

« 
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the galianu y of King Edward associated with liis knights,' 
assisted her royal lord in holding the first chapter at 
Windsor, on St. GoorgcVday, 1344. 

Philippa kept the birthday of her mighty lord with 
greRt festivity at Woodstock, in the year IHlf).^ Here, 
in that sylvan palace, where she had spent the first years 
of her happy wedlock, did she find herself, in middle life, 
siirrouDded by a train of beautiful childreo^ at the head of 
whom was Edward, Prince of Wales, then on the eve of 
winning his vast meed of renown. Philippa's prot6g&, 
Chaucer, has in these elegant lines described one lovely 
feature of the favourite retreat of his royal mistress. He 
Speaks of a Maple, 

**.... That is fiur and green. 
Before the chaiiiber«wuidowe of the queen 
At Woodstock." 



( For eeveral agee after the inetiUition of the Order of the Garter, 

emj knight was acoompanied by his lady, who was considered to be* 
long" to it. Sir Harris Nicolas, in his adriiirable work on the Order 
of the Garter, fully proves that the ladies ot the knights wore its badge. 
Several monumeots still exist where it may be seen. Among others, the 
aumyoiental etatue of L«dv Haroonrt,'aft Stanton Haroonrt, diaplaya the 
Order of the Garter, with the celebrated motto on the lefl arm. She was 
born a Byron, and married Sir Robert Harcourt, elected kniigrht in 1463. 
The effigy of the Duchess of Suffolk, grand-daughler to Chaucer, at 
Ewelmc church, has the garter, and motto buckled round the left arm, 
not aa an armlet, bat as a bracelet The Lady Tankerville, whose atatoo 
mui lately at St. Katharine'a by the Tower, had the same noble badge on 
her left arm. If the ladits companions of this noble order were restored 
according to the orij^nnal institution of Edward Hi. and Philippa, how 
much splendour would aadi improvement add to the court ui our fair 
queen ! 
B Waisingham. 
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• CHAPTER n. 

In the first years of her marriage Queen Philippa had 
been tiie constant attendant on her husband in his 
campaigns; tlie annals of the year 134() display her 
character in a more brilliant light, as the sair^rious 
ruler of his kingdom and the victorious leader oi his 
army. 

After the order of the Garter had been fully esta- 
blished. King Edward reminded his valiant knights and 
nobles that with him they made a vow to assist dis- 
tressed ladies; he then specified that the Countess de 
Montfort particularly required the aid ol' his chivalry, 
for her lord was held in captivity by Philip de Valois 
in the towers of the Louvre^ while the countess was 
endeavouring to uphold the cause of 'her infant son 
against the whole power of France. He signified his 
intention of siving his personal support to the heroic 
countessy and of leaving Queen PhiUppa as regent of 
Eiu|IaAid daring his absence* 

On St John the Baptist's day the king took leave of 
Queen Philippa, appointing the Earl of Kent as her 
assistant in the government of England. The name 
of her young sou Lionel/ a child of eight years old, 
was associated with his mother in the regency. Phi- 
lippa bid farewell to the darling of her heart, Ed- 

> litis diiM Ml on the lliroiie when ^rHamoiiti wen held« 
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•ward, tlien in his sixteen!] i year. This young hero 
accompanied his royal sire, in order to win his spurs 
on the soil of France. The exploits of the heroic boy 
are well known ; but it is not quite so well known that 
he was opposed at the field of Cressy to his mother's 
nearest connexions — to hef uncle, Philip of Valois, and 
even to Sir John of Hainault, that favourite rdative 
who had ever been treated by the queen as if he were 
her father. In the true spirit of a mercenary soldier, 
Sir John had left the service of his niece's husband^ in 
vrhose employment he had spent the best part of his life, 
merely because the King of France gave him a higher 
salary. 

The first English militaiy despatch ever written was 
addressed to Queen Philippa and her council by Michael 

Northborough, King Edward's warlike chaplain : it con- 
tains a most uriginal and graphic detail of the battle of 
Cressy. It is dated at the siege before the town of 
Calais, for the battle of Cressy was but an interlude of 
that famous siege. 

It was now Philippa's turn to do battle-royal with a 
king. As a diversion in favour of France, David of 
Scotland advanced into England a fortnight after 
the battle of Cressv, and burned the suburbs of York. 
At this juncture Philippa herself hastened to the relief 
of her northern subjects. Froissart has detailed with 
great spirit the brilliant conduct of the queen at this 
crisis : — 

" The Quedh of England, who was very anxious to 
defend her kingdom, in order to show she was in earnest 
about it, came herself to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. She 
* took up her residence there to wait for her forces. On 
the morrow the King of Scots^ with full forty thousand 
tnen, advanced witiiin three short miles of the town of 
Newcastle; he sent to inform the queen thajt, if her men 
were willing to come forth from the town, Iu9 would wait 
and give Siem battle. Philippa answered 'that she 
accepted his offer, and that her barons would risk their 
lives for the realm of their lord, the king.' ** 

The queen's army drew up \\\ order for bLittle at 
Neville's Cross. Philippa advanced among tiiuui mouiiLed 
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on her white charcier, and entreated her men to do tlieir 
duty weliin defendiog the honour of their lord, the king, 
and uged them for the love of God to fight manfuUy« 
Tliey promised her that they would acquit themselvet 
Idgrally to the utmost of their power* and perliaps better 
than if the king had been there in persoo. The queen 
liieD took her leave of them, and recommended them to 
ihemxiteetkHi of God and St George/' 

There ia no vulgar pmonal bravado of the fighting 
woman in the character of PhiUp}3a. Her counu^ was 
wholly moral courage, and her mQiDine feelings or neaccy 
and tendemeia led her, when she had done all that a 
great queen could do by encouraging her army, to with- 
draw from the work of carnage, and pray for her mvaded 
kingdom while the battle joined. 

The English archers gained the battle, whicli was 
foufi^ht on the lands of Lord Neville.* ^^^g David was 
taken prisoner on his homeward retreat, but not without 
making the most gallant resistance. 

" When tlie Queen of England (who hod tarried in 
Newcastle while the battle was foug^ht) heard that her 
armv had won the victory, slie muunled on her white 
palfrey and went lo the battle-field. She was informed 
on the way that tiie King of Scots was the prisoner of a ' 
aqpire named John Copeland, who bad rode oiT with him 
no one knew whither.* The queen ordered him to be 
aougbt out» and told ^that he had done what was not 
agreeable to her in carrying off her prisoner without 
leave.' All the rest of the day the queen and her army 
renuuned on the battle-field thev had won^ and th^ 
returned to Newcastle for the nighf 

> The S&tordaj before Micbaeiiiias.day, 1346, fifteen thonsand SeoU 
vera alaia. Tbert it reaaon to suppoee that, whert Friontrt names 
Neweaatle, the word should be Durham, smeethe English araiy certainly 
mustered in the Bishop's Park, at Aucklaodf and Nefilia^a Crosa itMlf It 

dislanl but one mile wi-st of Durham. 

s Knighton says he lodged him m the stronir fortress of ikunborough* 
Kjflg Dafid waa datenniiied to provoke Copelnnd to kill him, knowioy 
the miseries his captivity woald eause his country. His resistance waa 

terrific; he dashed his g-uuntlct on Copcland's mouth when called on to 
surrender, and knocked out eeveral of his teeth* Cojjiejkiid kepthii 
temper, and eucceeded in capturing him ahve. 

voL*u. — ^24 
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Next day Philippa wrote with her own hand to John 
Copeland, commanding him to surrender the King of 
Scots to her. John answered in a manner most con* 
tumacious to the female majesty then swaying the sceptre 
of England with so much ability and glory. He replied 
to PhiSppa ''that he would not give up his royal prisoner 
to woman or child/ but only to his own lord, King Ed* 
ward, for to him he had sworn allegiance^ and not to any 
woman.'' There spoke the haughty spirit of feudality, 
which disdained to obey a female regent, although then 
encamped on a victorious field. 

The queen was greatly troubled at the obstinacy of 
this northern squire, and scarcely knew how to depend 
on the assurance he added, bidding her knight tell ilie 
queen " she mighi depeiid on his taking good care of 
King David." In this dilemma Philippa wrote letters 
to the king her huhbaiid, which she sent off directly to 
Calais. In these letters she informed him of the state of 
his kingdom. 

The king then ordered John Copeland to come to him 
at Calais, who, having placed his prisoner in a strong 
castle in Northumberland, set out, and landed near 
Calais. When the King of England saw the squire, he 
took him by the hand, saying, " Ha 1 welcome^my squire» 
who by thy valour has captured mine adversary the King 
of Scots." 

' John Copeland fell on one knee, and replied, If God 
out of his great kindness has given me the King of 
Scotland^ and permitted me to conquer him in arms, no 
one ought to he jealous of it, for God can, if he pleases, 
send his grace to a . poor squire as well as to a great lord. 
Sire, do not take it amiss if I did not surrender King 
David to the orders of my ladv queen, for I hold my 
lands of youj and not of Aer, and my oath is to you, and 
not to her, unless, indeed, through choice.'* 

Kiijg Edward answered, "John, the loyal service you 
have done us, and our esteem for your valour, is so great, 
that it may well serve you as an excuse, and shame fall 

1 Philippa iras aBMcitted with the jwMg Prince Lionel ia the re- 
genoj. 
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on all those who bear you any ill-will. You wiU now 
return borne and take ^our piisonery the King of Scotland, 
and convey him to my wife» and hy way of remuneration 
I assign lands as near your house as yob can choose 

them, to the amount of 500/. a year, for you and your 
heirs/'^ John Copeland left Calais the third day after 
his anlTaly and returned to England. When he was 
come home he assembled his friers and neighbours, and> 
in company with them, took the King of Scots and 
carried him to York, where he presented him, in the 
name of King Edward, to Queen Philippa, and made such 
excuses that she was satisfied. 

And great magnanimity Philippa displayed in being 
content with the happy result; how many women would 
have borne an unextinguishable hatred to John Copeland 
for a far less offence than lelu^siiig obedience to a dele- 
gated sceptre! 

Philippa lodged David in the Tnvcr of London; he 
was conducted by her orders, m grand procession, 
. through the streets, mounted on a tall black war-horse, 
that every one might recognise his person in case of 
escape. 

The queen next day sailed for Calais, and landed three 
days before All Saints.* The arrival of Philippa occa- 
sioned a stir of gladness in the besieging camp. Her 
royal lord held a grand court to welcome his victorious 
quoen, and made a magnificent f^te for her ladies. 
Philippa brought with her the flower of the female 
nobility of England, many ladies being anxious to voyage 
with her to Calais, in order to see fathers, husbands, and 
brother's, all engaged at this famous siege. 

While Philippa was encampM with her royal 

lord before Calais, the youog Count of Flanders, who 
had been kept by Edward in his army as a sort of 
captive, ran away to the King of France to avoid his 
marriage engagements with the princess ro3fal — a cir- 
cumstance which caused great grief and indignation to 

1 Copeland was likewise made a khight banneret: be WM aflerwftriU 
fihend^ of Northumberlaad and wardea of Berwick. 

2 Ogtober 29th. 
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the queen and her family, But the conduct of the young 
lord of Flanders can scarcely excite wonder ; for Edward 
III., certainly forgaitingscnmStierduroh was in a strong 
league with the count^s rebellious subject, the brewer 
Von Artavelt, who, under pretence of reform, bad orar- 
turned the Government of Flanders,^ and delivered up hs 
count to the King of £i3ffland, the states of Flanders 
havit^ betrothed him to the eldest daughter of Edward 
without consulting his inclinations.* 

The youn^ count at last requested an interview with 
his betrothed. What passed is not known, but the young 
couple seemed on the most friendly terms with each 
other; and the queen, supposing the channs of the young ' 
Isabella had captivated the unwilling heart of Count 
Louis, with her usual generosity requested he might be left 
unguarded, fancying he would remain Isabella's willing 
prisoner. But the escape of the count followed sooa 
after, to the great exasperation of Edward III. As 
Isabella afterwards made a lovc-rnatch, the whole scheme 
had probably been concerted between her and her 
betrothed ; for hfe in the fourteentli century was an acted 
romance. 

Menn time, the brave defenders of Calais were so much 
reduced by famine as to be forced to capitulate. At 
first Edward resolved to put them ail to the sword. By 
the persuasions of Sir Walter Mauny he somewhat 
relaxed from his bloody intentions. "He bade Sir 
Walter," says Froissart, return to Calais with the 
following terms 

' Tell the Governor of Calais that the garrison and 
inhabitants shall be pardoned,*excepting six of the princi- 
pal citizens, who must surrender themselves to death 
with ropes round their necks bareheaded, and bare* 
footed, bringing the keys of the, town and castle in their 
hands/ 

Sir Walter returned to the brave Governor of Cahus» 

^ Queen Philippe, when in Flenderit etood god-moUier to the eon of 

Edward's democratic ally, afterwards the f&mous Philip Von ArtaTQ^de, 
"To this infant," saje the chronicler *^ ehe yefe at the ibat lier own 
name of Philip." 
* Froissart. 
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John dc Vieime, who was waiting for him on the 
baiilenuiits, and told him all he had been able to gain 
from the king. The Lord of Vienne went to the market- 
place, arid caused the bell to be rang, upon which all the 
mhabitants assembled in the town-hall. He then related 
to them what he had said, and the answers he had 
received, and that he could not obtain better conditions. 
Then they broke into lamentations of grief and despair^ 
so that the hardest heart would have had compassion on 
them, and their valiant governor. Lord de Vienne, w^t 
bitterly. After a short pause, the most wealthy citizen of 
Calais, by name, Eustace St* Pierre, rose up and said, 
^G^tlemen, both high and low, it would be pity to suf- 
fer so many of our countrymen to die through famine; 
it would be highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour 
if such misery could be prevx^ateU. If I die to save iny 
dear townsmen, I trust I shall find grace before the 
tribunal of God. I name myself first of the six.' 

♦* When Eustace had dnuc speaking, his fellow-ciUzcus 
all rose up and ahnusl adorod him, casting themselves on 
their knees with tears nnd i: roans. Then anoiiier citizen 
rose up, and said he would be the second to Eustace; his 
name was John Da ire : after him James Wisant, who 
was very rich in money and lands, and kinsman to Eustace 
and John ; his example was followed by Peter Wisant, his 
brother ; two others* then offered themselves, which com- 
pleted the number demanded by King Edward. The 
governor mounted a small horse, for it was with difficulty 
he comd walk, and conducted them through the gate to 
the barriers; he said to Sir Walter, who was there wait- 
ing for him, — 

*^ * Tdeliver up to you, as Governor of Calais, these six 
citizens and swear to you they were, and are at this 
day, the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants of the 
town. I beg of you gentle sir, that of your goodness 
you would beseech the king that they may not be put to 
death.' 

** * I cannot answer what the king wdi do with them,' 

' Eng^lith tradition declares that one of tliese was tlic young son of 
Eustace St. Pierre. 

24* 
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replied Sir Walter; * but you may depend upon this, that 
1 will do all I can to save, them.' 

" The barriers were then opened and the six citizens 
were conducted to the pavilion of King Edward. When 
Sir Walter Mauny had presented these six citizens to the 
kins, they fell upon their knees» aod with uphlted iiand« 

""?:iio.t gallant king, see before you six citizens of C 
lais, who have been capital ^mercHants, and who bring 
you the keys of the town and castle* We surrender our- 
selves to your absokite will and pleasure, in order to save 
the remainder of our fellow-citizens and inhabitants of 
Calais, who have sujBfered great distress and misery. Con- 
descend, then, out of your nobleness, to have compassion 
on us/ 

" All the English barons, knights, and squires that were 
. assembled there in great numbers, wept at this sight ; but 
Kins Edward eyed them with angry looks, for he hated 
much the people of Calais, because of the great losses he 

had suffered at sea by them. Forthwith lie ordered the 

lieads of the six citizens to be struck off. All present en- 
treated liie kiiig to be more merciful, but he would not 
listen to them. Then 81 r Walter Mauny spoke : — 

" * Ah, gentle king, I beseech you restrain your anger. 
Tarnish not your noble reputation by such an act as this! 
Truly, the whole world will cry out on your cruelty, if 
you should put to deatii these six wortliy persons.* 

" For all this, the king gave a wink to his marshal, and 
said, ^ I will have it so:* and ordered the headsman to be 
sent for, adding, * the men of Calais had done him such 
damage, it was fit they suffered for it.' 

" At this, the Queen of England, who was very near her 
lying-^in, fell on her knees before King Edward, and with 
tears said, — 

* Ah, gentle sir, sithence I have crossed the sea with 
great peril to see you, I have never asked you one favour ; 
now, I most humbly ask as a gift, for the sake of the Son 
of tba blessed Mai^, and as a proof of your love to me, 
the lives of these six men/ 

King Edward looked at her for some time in silence, 
and then said,— 
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" * Ah, lady, I wish you had been any where else than 
here : you have entreated in such a manner that 1 cannot 
refuse you. I therefore give them you — do as you please 
with them.' 

" The qoecn conducted the six citizens to her apart- 
ments, and had the halters taken from about their necksy 
after which she new clothed them and served them with 
a plentiful diniier; she then presented each with six nobles, 
Bad had them escorted out of the camp in safety." 

The French historians, who, from mortified national 
pride^ have endeaTourod to iniralidate this beauti^ inci- 
dent^ preUmd to do so by proving, as an inconsistency in 
the character of Philippa, that she took posaession, a ^sw 
dmys after tbe surrender of-Oalais, of the tenements be- 
kN^ng to one of her proteges, John Daire. « They have 
likewise impii^ned the patriotism of Eustace St. Pierre,^ 
because he remained in Calais as Edward's subject But 
King Edward granted immunity to aU those who swore 
allegiance to him and staid in Calais, while those who 
chose expa trial ion like John Daire, forfeited their tene- 
ments, wliich tiiey certainly could not take with them. 
Now Frois.sart has shown that Edward presented his 
Caiisian captives to his (jueen, to do with them what she 
pleased this transfer grave Philippa rights over tlieir 
persons and property, whifdi slie used most generously in 
res^ard to the first, but retained her claims over the pos- 
sessions in the town of those who refused to become sub- 
jects to her husband. The very fact, proved by deeds 
and charters, that Philippa became proprietress of John 
Daice's houses, greatly authenticates the statement of 
Froissart 

It would have been pleasant to rec<Hrd that Philippa 
restored the value of John Daire's tenements. But bio- 
grapby, unlike poetry or romance, seldom permits us to 
portray a character approaching perfection^ Truth 

Eustace was not a suldicr, vowed to his banner, like the Lord de 
Viemie, Irat a bargher, ttUohed by mMy inhabitativo ties to his town. 

He WM firmly loyal to his prince while Philip could extend kingly pro* 

tection to his lieges at Calais; but when Philip was forced to leave Calais 
. to its fate, the Fame nocessity obli^d Eustace to tranaier hifl allegiance. 
Expalriatiou is uol llic buunduu duly of a citizen. 
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compels us to display the same person by turns merciful 
or ferocious, generous or acquisitive, according to the 
mutability of human passion. The philosophic observer 
of life will see no outrage on probability m the facts that 
Philippa saved John Daire^s life one day, and took posses- 
sion of his vacated spoils the next week. 

" The king, after he had bestowed these six citizeiis on 
Queen PhiUppa, called to him Sir Walter Mauny, and his 
two marshals, the Earls of Warwick and Stidford, and 
said, — 

** * My lords, here are the keys of Calais town and cas- 
tle ; go and take possesricNi.'^ Directions were given for 
the castle to be prepared with proper lodgings for the king 
and queen. Wnen this had been done, the king and queen 
mounted their steeds and rode towards the town, which 
they entered with the sounds of trumpets, drums, and all 
sorts of warlike instruments. The king remained in Ca- 
lais till the queen was brought to bed of a daughter named 
Margaret/* 

Three days before Edward and Philippa returned to 
England, the emperor, Louis of Bavaria, died, who liad 
married Marguerite of Hainault, the eldest sister of the 
ijiieen. Towards the close of the same year, Edward 
was elected Emperor of Germany, an honour of which 
he very wisely declined the acceptance. At this time it 
was considered that the royal Philippa and her husband 
had touched the height of human prosperity. 

With the exception of the triding disappointment in the 
disposal of the hand of her eldest daughter, the year 1^7 
closed most auspiciously for Philippa and her warlike 
lord. But the military triumphs of £ngland brought with 
them some corruption of manners. At that time the 
jewels and ornaments that once decorated the females of 
France were transferred to the persons of the English 
ladies, who, out of compliment to the queen's successful 
generalship, aud the personal aeroism of the valiant 
Countess of Montfort, her kins-woman, began to ^ve 

1 Froissart. The siege lasted from June 1346 to August 1347. Wal- 
singharn declares King Edward spared the people of Calais in life and 
limb — an observation be would sc&rcely have made if the contrary had 
not been expected. 
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^ themselves the airs of warriors; they wore small jewelled 
daggers as ornaments at their bosoms, and their ci^^ 
formed of cambric or lawn, were cut like the apertore of 
a knigfat'B helmet But these objectionable caps brought 
tiienr own punishment with them, being hideously unbe- 
comii^.. The church was preparing suitable remon- 
strances against these unfeminine proceedings, when all 
pride, whether royal or national^ was at once signaUy 
coofoiroded by the awful visitation of pestilence which 
approached tm shores of England 1348. 

This pestilence was caJled etmbatically, from its efiects 
on the human body, the Black Death. Every faoosehokl 
IQ London was smitten, and some wholly exterminatdl ; 
nor did Philippa's royal family escape, for the cruel pes- 
tilence robbed her of the fairest of her daughters, under 
circumstances of peculiar horror. 

The beauty aiid graces of the second (laughter of 
Philippa, called the Princess Joanna of Woodstock, were 
such as to be the themes of every ii^instrel ; she was in her 
fifteenth year when Alphonso, King of Castile, demanded 
her in marriage for his heir, the Infant Pedro, who after- 
wards attained an undesirable celebrity under the name 
of Pedro the Cruel. The print ess had been nurtured and 
educated by that virtuous lady, Marie St. Pol, the 
widowed Countess of Pembroke, to whose munihcent 
love of learning Cambridge owes one of her noblest 
foundations.^ As a reward for rearing and educating 
the 3^ang princess. King Edward gave the countess, her 
governess, the Manor of Stroud, in Kent, with many ex- 
pressions of gratitude, callmg her his dearest cousm Marie 
de St. Pol.« 

The fair Joanna was spared the torment of becoming 
the wife of the most furious man in Europe, by the more 
mercifid plague of the Black Death* The royal bride 
sailed for Bordeaux at the latter end of the summer of 
1848, while her'father-in-4aw, the King of Castile^ tr»- 

' Thk lady had been rendered a widow on ber bridal day, by her 
newly-wedded lord b^i^r ^^^^ ^ tbe toaniuMiiC ^vm in nonmur of 
hie naptials. The maiden widow never married again, but dttfoted hm 
grefki wealih to charity and the promotion of learnUi|r. 

• ^ Jb (edera, vol. y. 
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veiled to the frontier city, Bayonne, witii the infant Don ^ 
Pedro, to meet her. King Edward's loyal citizens of 
Bordeaux escorted the Princess Joanna as far as Bayonne, 
ia the cathedral of which citv she w^as to o;ive lier hand 
to Pedro. On the very evening of her triumphal entry 
into Bayonne, the pestilence, out of all the assembled 
multitudes, seized on the fair young Plantaseoet as a 
victim ; it terminated her existence in a few hours : her 
Spanish bridegroom and the king, his father, followed her 
funeral procession on the very day and hour that she was 
appointed to give her hand as a bride, at the altar of that 
cathedral wherein she was buried* 

The deep grief of the Mtrents of Joanna is visible in the 
Latin letters written bv Edward III. to the King of Cas- 
tile, to Don Pedro, and to the Queen of Castile* If the 
Latlnity of these letters will not bear the criticism of the 
classical scholar, they are, nevertheless, lofty in sentiment, 
and breathe an expressnon of parental tenderness seldom 
to be found in state papers. - 

" Your daughter ami ours," he says to the Queen of 
Caslilc, was by nature wonderfully endowed wuli gifts 
and graces, but little does it now avail to praise them, or 
specify the charms of that beloved one who is (O grief of 
heart !) for ever taken trom us. Yet the debt of mor- 
tality must be paid, hov^ever deeply sunovv may drive 
the thorn, and our hearts be transpierced by anguish. 
Nor will our sighs and tears cancel the inevitable law of 
nature. Christ, the celestial spouse, has taken the maiden 
bride to be his spouse. She, in her innocent and imma- 
culate years, has been transferred to the viigin choir in 
heaven, where^for us below, she will perpetually interceded' 
The queen must have imagined that her royal and 



some extraordinary accident had hitherto prevented the 
marriage of hsr daughters« Her heroic son Edward had 
been on the point of marrying several princesses, without 
his nuptials ever being brought to a conclusion. 

A lon^ attachment had subsisted between him and hi& 
beautiful cousin Joanna, daughter of his uncle Edmunds- 
Earl of Kent, and the lady had remained unwedded till 
her twenty-fifth year, after being divorced from the Ead 



handsome 




doomed to a life of celibacy, for 
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of Salisbury, to whom she had been contracted in her 
infancy. Queen Philippa had a great objection to her 

. son^s union with his cousin,* on account of the flightiness 
of the lady's disposition. After vainly hoping for the 
royal consent to her union with her cousin, Joanna gave 
her hand to Sir Thomas Holland, but still the Black 

.Prince remained a bachelor. 

After the grand crisis of the capture of Calais, Phihppa 
lended chiefly in England. Our country felt the ad van* 
tage of the beneficent presence of its queen. Philippa 
had in her youth established th6 wooUen manufactures: 
she now turned her sagacious intellect towards working 
the coal-mines in Tynedale — a branch of national in- i 
dustry whose inestimable benefits need not be dilated 
upon* The mines had been worked with great profit in 
the reign of Henry III., but the convulsions of the Scot- 
tish wars had stopped their progress. Philippa had 
estates in Tynedale, and she had long resided in its 
vicinity duniig Edward's Scottish campaigns. It was 
an infalHble result, that, wherever this areat que^n directed 
her attention, wealth and national prosperity speedily fol- ^ 
lowed. Well did her actions illustrate her Flemish motto, 
Iche uruda ?nuche, which obsolete words may be ren- 
dered, "I labour or toil much." Soon after her return 
from Calais she obtained a £rrant from her royal lord,^ 
giving permission to her baililf, Alan de Strothere, to 
work the mines of Alderneston, which had been worked 
in the days King Henry IIL and Edward I. From this 
reK)pening of the Tynedale mines by Philippa proceeded 
our coal trade, which, during the reign of her grand-son, 
Henry IV., enriched the great merchant Whittington and 
the city pf London^ 

The queen continued to increase the royal family. 
The Princess Mary^ whp afterwards married the Duke of 
Bretagne; Prince William, bom at Windsor, who died 

1 Guthrie mentions the long celibacy of Joanna, the Fair Maid of Kent, 
previously to her union with Holland. Froissart speaks of Philippa'fi 
objections to the marriajrc of Edward with his coUAtn, and yerj fireel/ 
enters into some scandalous stories regarding her. 

* Caley'i Fcsdenu To this grant » adtfod a eomoi elanie £iviogf 
permission to Robert do Voteriponto md hii hein to bo oaUed Kiogt <n 
TjnodaiOk 
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in his twelfth year; Edmand, afterwards Dnke of York, 
and Blanche of the Tower,^ were born before the surren- 
der of Calais; the Princess Margaret and Thomas of 
Woodstock, afterwards. Edward's presents to his queen 
on these occasions were munificent One of Ins grants 
is thus affectionately worded— 

July 20» The king orders his exchequer to pay our 
Philippa, our dearest consort, five hundred poimdsy to 
liquidate the expenses of her churching at Windscnr/'* 
' Iriis was on the occasion of the birth of Prince William, 
Philippa's second son of that namd. 

Philippa did not disdun the alliance of the sreat Eng* 
lish nobles; her objection to the union of Edward, her 
chivalric hdr, with Joanna the Fair, arose solely ftom 
disapprobation of the moral character of that princess.* 
Her next surviving son, Lionel, she not only united to an 
English maiden, but undcriook the wardsiup and educa- 
tion of his young bride, as may be learned from this 
document. "January 1, 1347. Edward Ill.givesto his 
dearest consort Philippa the .wardship of the person of 
Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter to the deceased Jvarl of 
Ulster, (slain in Ireland,) with her lands and lordships, 
until Lionel, yet in tender years, shall take the young 
Elizabeth to wife."** Two of Philippa^s sons were mar- 
ried to English women by tlieu' special agency. 

Queen Philippa, with her son, the Black Prince, paid 
a visit to Norwich in 1350, and there held a magnificent 
tournament. The royal mother and her heroic son were 
received by the inhabitants of the city, enriched by her 
statistical wisdom with the utmost gratitude, and were 
entertained by the corporation at an expense of thirty- 
seven pounds four shillings and sixpence half-penny, as 
appears by their records. 

^ The grand yictoir of Poictiers distinguished the year 
1857. A prouder day than that of NeyiUe's Gross was 
the 5th of May, 1357, when Edward, the Black Prince, 
landed at Sandwich with his royal prisoner. King John, 

and presented him to his mother, after that glorious entry 
into London where the piiuce Laciily gave John the 

' Wiilsinrrham. « Caley^s Foedera. 
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honours of a suzerian, by permitting him to mount the 
famous while charger on which he rode at Poictiersj ao4 
which was captured with him.^ 

At the same time that the queen received her van- 
quished kinsman, her son presented to her another 
jpffisoner, young as he was, far fiercer in his captivity 
than the King of France ; this was Philip, the fourth son 
of King John, a httie hero of fourteen, who had fought 
doE^rately by his father's side on the lost field, and had 
been captured with some difficulty ahve, and not till he 
was desperately wouDded.' The first day of his arrival 
at the court of England he gave a proof of his fierceness, 
' by starting from the table where he sat at dinner with 
the kiiig and queen and his father, and boxing the ears * 
of King Edward's cupbearer for servinff the King of 
England before the King of France; "for," he said, 
** tiiough his father, King John, was unfortunate, he was 
the sovereign of the King of England." Edward ;uid 
Philippa ouiy smiled at the boy^s petuiciice, and treated 
him with indulgent benevolence ; and when he quarrelled 
With the Prince of Wales at a game of chess, they most 
courteously decided the disputed move in favour of Prince 
Philip. 

That renowned champion, Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, 
was one of the prisoners of l^oietiers. One day, when 
Queen Philippa was entertain in:,^ at her court a number 
' of the noble French prisoners, the Prince of Wales pro- 
posed <that Du Guesclin should name his own ransom, 
according to the etiquette of the times, adding, that what* 
erar sum he loention^y be it small or great, should set 
him free. 

The valiant Breton value 1 liimself at a hundred thou- 
sfaml crowns ; the Prince of Wales started at the immense 
siuOf and asked Sir Bertrand how he could ever expect 
to raise such an enormous ransom 

> TIm white horte wu always in the middle agea the aign of aove. 
reignty. Oi£b.rd mentions ihc interesting fact tbatthia white ateed waa 

a captive as ^vell na his master. — Hi»U of France. 

2 Philiji le Hiir(ii, Duke of Buruuiidy ; he was a prince of wreat in» 
tegrity, aad aiways laitiiiui to his uafuiluuale broUicr, Ciiaxka Vi.<~ 
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'* I know," replied the hero, '* a hundred knights in 
iny native Bretagne, who would mortgage their last acre 
rather than Du Guesclin sfiould either languish in cap- 
tivity, or be rated below his value. Yea, and there is 
not a woman in France now toihng at her distaff, who 
would not devote a year's earnings to set me fr^, for 
well have I deserved of their sex. And if all the fair 
spinners in France employ their hands to redeem me^ 
tnink you^ prince> whether I shall bide much longer with 
you V 

• Queen Philippa, who had listened with great attentioa 
to the discusaon bietween her sdn and his prisoner, now 
spoke^ — 

I name/' she said, " fifty thousand crowns, my son, 
as my contribution towards your gallant prisoner's ran« 
som; for though an enemy to my husband, a knight who 
is famed for the courteous protection he has afforded to 
my sex deserves the assistance ot every woman.** 

Du Guesclin imniediately threw himself at the feet of 
tiie generous queen, saying, 

" Ah, lady, benjg the ugliest knight in France, I never 
reckoned on any goodness from your sex, excepting from 
those whom 1 had aided or protected by my sword, but 
your bounty will make me think less despicably of my- 
self." * . 

Philippa, as is usual in the brightest specimens of 
female excellence, was the friend of hor own sex, and 
honoured those men most who paid the greatest reverence 
to women. 

The most glorious festival ever known in England was 
that held at Windsor in the commencement of the year 
1868, for the diversion of the two royal prisoners, John, 
King of France, and David Bruce of Scotland. The 
Round Tower at Windsor, despite of the heavy expenses 
of war, was completed on purpose that the feast called 
the Round Table of the Knights of the Garter might 

i Giffarcl attributes this beaatiful anecdote to Joanna, the wife of the 

Plack Prince, and places the incident after the battle of Navam^fe. We 
follow tlic authority of St. Pelaye, in tiia History of Chivalry, sn[>pfjrted 
bj several French historians. It is the subject of a spirited liretoti bal- 
lad fimiMice. 
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be held within it. The captive Majesties of France and 
Sootland were invited to that feast as guests, and sat one 
on each side of Edward III. King John and King 
David tilted at the lists.^ The interest of the ceremony 
was farther enhanced by the fatal accident which befeJl 
Ae stout Earl of Salisbury, who was killed in one of the 
encounters at the lists. Report says that King John of 
France was still more captivated with the beauty of Lady 
. Salisbury than King Edward had been, and as hope- 
lessly, for that fair and virtuous woman retired into the 
dcc{)cst seclusion after the calamitous death of her lord.* 
After the Windsor festival, Edward placed Kiu^ John 
in an irksome capUvity and prepared for the re-iuvasion 
of France. 

Queen Philippa embarked with her husband for the new 
campaign on the 29th of October, 1359. All her sons 
were with the army excepting the little Prince Thomas 
Woodstock, who, at the redoublahle acre of five years 
old, was left guardian of the kin^dum,' and represented 
the majesty of his father's person by sitting on the throne 
when parliaments were held. 

After Edward had marched through France without 
resistance^ and (if the truth must be spoken) desolating^ 
as he went, a bleeduig and su&ring countiy in a most 
ungenerous manner, nis career was stopped, as he was 
hastening to lay siege to Paris, by the hand of God itself*. 
One of those dreadful thunder-storms which at distant 
cycles pass over the continent of France,^ literally 
attacked the invading army within two leagues of 
Chartres, and wreaked its utmost funr on the proud 
chivalry of England. Six thousand of Edward's finest 
horses and one thousand of his bravest cavalleirs, among 

1 Our young quaen is in possession of two trophies of the triumphs of 
her great ancestors, Philippa aud Edward, which are at the same time 
memorials of this high festival of the Round Tahle at Windsor; these 
are the suits of armour worn by King John and King David on thai 
ooetaioii* 

sDugdale, Uiloi* . 

3 Foedera, vol. vi. 

* It was oonaidered that the accounts of this storm had been greatly 
exaggerated by the chxoniclers tl)l that ttill more dreadful one ravaged 
France in 1790, and haalened, by the fiunine it brought, the Fkencli 
revoiotioo. 
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whom were the hmxn of Warwiek and Morley, were 
•truck dead before him. The guilty ambition of Ekiward 
•mote his conscieDoe; he knelt down on the spot, and i 
spreading his hands towards the church of Our Lady of 
Chartresy vowed to stop the effusion of blood, and make 
peace on the spot with France. His queen, who wished 
well for the noble-minded King of France, held him to 
his resolution, and a peace containing tolerable articles 
for France was concluded at Bretigny. The queen. King 
Edward, and the royal familv, returned, and landed at 
Rye, 18th of May, ten days after the peace. 

After the triumph of Poictiers the king and queen no 
longer opposed the union of the Prince of Wales with 
Joanna liic J although that princess was four years 
older that Edward and her character and disposition 
were far fr(»in meeting the approval <>i the queen. 
Edward and Joanna were married in the (|ueen's presence 
at Windsor Chapel, October 10, 1361. After this mar- 
riage. King Edward invested his son with the Diichy of 
A(iuitaine, and he departed with his bride in an evil hour 
to govern that territory. Froissart, speaking of the 
farewell visit of the queen, says, 

I, John Froissart, author of these chronides, was in 
the service of Queen Philippa when she accompanied 
King Edward andtheroyal family to Berkhamstead Castle, 
to take leave of the Prince and Princess of Wales on 
their departure for Aquitaine. I w as at that time twenty* 
four years old, and one of the clerks of the chamber to 
my lady the queen. During this visit, as I was seated 
On a bench, I heard an ancient knight expounding some 
of the prophecies of Merlin to the queen's ladies* Ac'- 
cording to him, neither the Prince of Wales nor the 
Duke of Clarence, though sons to King Edward, will 

• Joanna timiricd the prince a few months nPirr tlie death of hor first 
husband, fie&ides thtir nearness of kin, other itiipediments existed to 
their unioDi the prioco bad formed a still atroni^er relationship with hia 
coiiain, aecoidiog to the laws of the Catbolio church, by becoming 
Eponsor tu her two boys, and holding them in his arras at the baptismal 
font; and, above all, the divorce of Joanna from tho Earl of Salisbury 
was not considered legal. All these impediments were legalised by a 
bull obtained tome time after this marriage. — Rymer*$ Fosdera* 
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wear the crown of England, but it will fall to the house 
of Lancaster." 

This gives a specimen of the conversation with which 
maids of honour in the reign of Queen Philippa were 
entertained, not with scandd or fashions, but with the 
best endeavours of an ancient knight to tdl a fortune, 
or peep into futurity, .by the assistance of the wizard 
MerKn. 

King John, soon after the peace took leave of the 
queen lot the purpose of returning to Prance, that he might 
arrange for the payment of his ransom : he sent to England 
the young Lord de Courcy, Count of Soisson», as one of 

the hostages for its Hquidation. During the sojourn of 
De Courcy in Enghind, he won the heart of the Lady 
Isabella, the eldest daughter of Edward and Phih'ppa. 
After remaining some time in France, and finding it 
impossible to fulfil his engagements, King Juhn returned 
to his captivity, and redeemed his parole and his hostages 
with this noble sentiment : " If honour were lost elsewhere 
. upon earth, it ought to be found in the condLict of kinc^s.'' 
Froissart thus describes the return of this iieroic, but 
unfortunate sovereign.' 

" News was brought to the king, who was at that time 
with queen Philippa at Bltham^ (a very magnificent 
palace the EngUsh Kings have seven miles from London,) 
that the captive king had landed at Dover. This was in 
IdMf the 1st of January^ Xing Edward sent ofiT a grand 
deputation, saying how much the queen and he were 
rejoiced to see him in Ensland, and this, it may be sup- 
posed, all thines considered. King John, readily believed* 
' King John o%red at the shrine of Thomas i Becket, at 
Canterbury, on his journey, and taking the road to 
London he arrived at Eltham, where Queen Philippa and 
King Edward were ready to receive him* It was on a 
Sunday in the afternoon : there were, between that time 
and supper, many grand dances and carols, at which it 
seems the young Lord de Courcy distinguished himself by 
sinewing and dancing. I can never relate how very 
honourably the king and queen behaved to King John at 
Eltham. They afterwards lodged him with great pomp in 
the palace of the Savoy, where he visited King Edward at 

25* 
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Westminster, whenever he had a mind to see him or the 
queen, taking boat, and coming from Savoy Stairs by 
water to the palace." But King John's healtli was 
decimmgy and he died at the Savoy Palace the smoe 
year.^ 

A marriage soon after took place between the elegant 
Be Courcy and the princess royal. Although an em- 
peror's grandson, this nobleman could scarcely be con- 
Adered a match for the daughter of Edward III. ; but 
since the escape of her faithless betrothed^ the Count of 
Flanders, Isabella had entered into no marriage contract, 
and was at the time of her nuptials turned of thirty. On 
occasion of the marriage festivals. King Edward pre* 
seated his queen with two rich corsets, one embroidered 
with the words Mjn hiddinye, and the other with her 
motto, Iche wrude nmcheJ* Prince Lionel at this time 
espoused the ward of Queen Philippa, Elizabeth de Burgh, 
who brought as dower at least one-third of Ireland, with 
the mighty inheritance of the Clares, Earls of Gloucester. 
Edward ill., afterwards created Lionel Duke of Clarence. 

This prince, through whose daughter, married to Ed- 
mund Mortimer, the line of York derived their right of 
primogeniture, was a handsome and courasreous Flemish, 
giant, mild-tempered and amiable, as persons of great 
strength and stature, by a beneficent law of nature, usu- 
ally are. Lionel is rather an obscure though important 
person in English history : here is his portrait by the last 
of our rhyming chroniclers : 

**In all the world there was no prince him like, 
Of hig^h stature and of all aeemlinets 
Above all men within the whole kingrike (kingdoiili) 
By the shoulders might be seen duubtlesK, 
In hall was lie matd-'ikc for orontlenefti. 
In other places famed for rhetoric. 
But in the field a lion marmoriki.** 

Death soon dissolved the wedlock of Elizabeth de 
Burgh. She died, leaving a daughter but a few days old. 

1 Knowing his end approach in j^r, Kin^r John had certainly anrrendered 

his person, in hopes of saving his country the expense of his ransom, 

2 \Vc owe this curious iaot to Sir Harris NicoWa excellent work on 
the Order of the Garter. 



• 
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is motheriess babe the Queen Philippa adopted for her 
own» and became sponsor to her little gmnd-daughter 
with the Countess of Warwick, as we learn from the 
Frier's Geoealogyi when meotiomng Lionel of Glmnce. 

<*Hi8 wifb wu tfetd and at Clare buried. 
And no heir had Jm but Ma danghtor Airt, 

Philippe* that hight as chronicles specified, 
Whom Queen Philippe christened for his heiri 
TTie Archbishop of York for her compeer; 
Her d^odmotber aho waa of Warwick coanleae ; 
A hdj Ukewiaa of great frortbineaa.** 

• 

John of Gaunt, the third surviving son of PhQippa, mar- 
ried Blanche, the heiress of Lancaster; the Princess Mary 
was wedded to the Duke of Bretagne, but died early in 
life. Eflniund Langley, Earl of Cambridge, afterwards 
Duke of York, married Isabella of Castile, whose sister, 
his brother John of Gaunt took for his second wife. The 
youngest prince, Thomfis of Woodstock, afterwards cre- 
ated Duke of Gloucester, married an English lady, the 
co-heiress of Humphrey de Bohun, constaUe of England. 
Margaret, the fifth daughter of Edward m., was given 
in marriage to the Earl of Pembroke ; she was one of the 
most learned ladies of her age, and a distinguished pa- 
troness of Chaucer. 

Notwithstanding their great strength and commanding 
stature, scarcely one of the sons of Philippa reached old 
age; even "John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster," 
was only fifty-nine at his demise: the premature introduc- 
tion to the cares of state, the weight of plate armour, and 
the violent exercise in the tilt-vard, bv wav of relaxation 
from the severer toils of |)artisan warfare, seem to have 
brought early old age on this gallant brotherhood of princes. 
The queen had been the mother of twelve children ; eight 
survived her. 

Every one of the sons of Philippa were famous cham- 
pions in the field. The Black Prince and John of Gaunt^ 

' Philippa, in conjunction with her snn .fn^in, Duke of Lancaster, 
warmly patronised Obaucer. With this queen, Uie court favour of the 
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were learned, elegant, and brilliant, and strongly partook 
of the gemus of Edward L and the ProTenjal Plan- 
tagenets. 

Lionel and Edmund were good-natured and brave. 
They were comely in features, and gigantic in stature ; 
they possessed no great vigour of intellect, and were both 
ramer addicted to the pieasuies of the table. 

Thomas of Woodstock was fierce, petulant, and rapa- 
cious; he possessed, however, considerable accomplisfa* 
ments, and is reckoned among royal and noble authors : 
he wrote a history of the laws of battle, which is perspicuous 
in style ; he was the great patron of Gk>wer the poet, who 
belonged originally to the household of this prince. 

The queen saw the promise of a successor to the throne 
of England in the progeny of her best-beloved son Edward. 
Her grandson Richard was bom at Bordeaux before she 
succumbed to her fatal malady* 

riulippa had not tlie misery of living to see the change 
in the prosperity of her family, to witness tlic long pining 
decay of the heroic Prince of Wales, the grievous change 
in his health and disjiosiiion, or the imbecihty that gradu- 
ally took possession of lije once mighty mind of her hus- 
band. Before these reverses look place the queen was 
seized with a dropsical malady, under which she lan- 
guished about two years. All her sons were absent on the 
continent when her death approached, excepting her young- 
est, Thomas of Woodstock. The Black Prince had j^ust 
concluded his Spanish campaign, and was ill in Gascony. 
Lionel of Clarence was at the point of death in Italy; the 
queen's secretary, Froissart, had accompanied that prince 
when he went to be married to Violante of Milan. On 
the return of Froissart, he found his royal mistress was 
dead, and he thus describes her death-bed, from the detail 
of those who were present and heard her last words^' 

*' I must now speak^ of the death of the most courteous, 

father of English verse expired. He was neglected by Richard II. and 
his (|ucf n, as all his memoirs will testify. Nor did the union of his wife** 
sister with the Dake of Lancaster draw him from his retirement. 

* FhiiMart, vol, Iv. |i. 20» Froissait wrote an elegy ia verse on tb^ 
death of his patroness, Queen PhUippa, which has not been preseryed. 
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Mberaly and noble lady that ever leigned in her time, the 
Lady Phllippa of Haioault, Queen of England. While 
hst son, the Duke of Lancaster, was encamped in the val- 
ley of Toumeham, ready to give battle to the Duke of 
Burgundy, this death happened in England, to the infinite 
misrortone of King Edward, his children, and the whole 
kingdom. That excellent lady the aueen, who had done^ 
so much good, aiding all knights, ladies, and damsels, 
when distressed, who had applied to her, lay at this time 
dangerously sick at Windsor Castle, and every day her 
disorder increased. 

** When the good queen perceived that licr end aj> 
proached, she called to the king, and exicniding her ris^ht 
hand from under the bed-clothes, put it iutu the right hand 
of King Edward, who was oppressed with sorrow, and 
thus spoke — 

" * We have, my husband, enjoyed our long union in 
happiness, peace, and prosperity. But 1 entreat, before I 
depart, and we are for ever separated in this world, that 
you will grant me three requests.' 

" King Edward, with sighs and tears, replied — 
* Lady, name them ; whatever be your requests, they 
shall be granted.' 

" * My lord,' she said, * I beg you will fulfil whatever 
engagements I have entered into with merchants for 
their wares, as well on this as on the other side of the 
sea ; I beseech you to fulfil whatever gifts or legacies I 
have made, or left to churches wherein I have paid my 
devotions, and to all my servants, whether male or 
female ; and when it shall please God to call you Hence, 
you will* choose no other sepulchre than mine, and that 
you will lie by my side in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey.* 

" The king in tears replied, * Lady, all this shall be 

done.' 

" Soon after the good lady made the sign of the cross 
on her breast, and having recommended to the king her 
youngest son Thomas, who was present, praying to God, 
she gave up her spirit, which I firmly believe was caught 
.by iioly angeis, and carried to the glory of heaven, for 
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she had never done any thing by thought or deed to 
endanger her soul. 

" Thus died this admirable Queen of England, in the 
year of grace 1369, the vigil of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, the 14th of August. 

*' Information of this heavy loss was carried to the 
English army at Tourneham, which greatly afflicted 
every one, more especially her son John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster/' 

Philippa's words were not complied with to the letter; 
her grave is not by her husband's side, at Westminster 
Abfa6y» but at his feeU Her statue in alabaster is placed 
on the monument^ 

Skelton's translation of her Latin epitaph, hung on a 
tablet close by her tomb, is as follows > 

**Faira Philippe^ Williua HainAolt*! child, aod younger dmugbler dMure, 
Of rofeate hue and beauty bright, in tomb lies hilled here; 

K\n(f Edward through Iiis ninthrr's will and nobles' good COIlMDtt 

Took her to wifr, nnd ittyiully with her his time he Rpent. 

Her brother Juhn, a aiurliai man, and eke u valiant knight. 

Did link fhit woman to thii king in bonda of marriare bright 

This match and marriage thua in blood did bind the Flemings snre 

To Englishmen, by v.-fiioh they did the Frcnchmairs wreck procure. 

This l^hilippc, dowLTf (J in friffs full rare, nnd treasures of the mind. 

In beauty brigtit, reiigiuu, iaxth, lo all uud eacli most kind, 

A iiruilfiil mother Philippe was, full many a «oa she bred, 

And brought forth many a worthy knight, hardy and full of dread ; 

A careful nurso to stndf nts all, at Oxford she did found 

Queen's college, and dame PuHus ^diool, that did b^r tiituG resound. 

The wife of Edward dear, 

Qaeen Philippe lieth h«re» 

Learn to live.*' 



1 Stow gives names to the numerous images wluch surround the tomb, 

on the authority of an old MS. At the feet, arc the King of Navarre, 
the King of Bohemia, the King of Scots, the Kin;? of Spain, and the 
King of Sicily. At the head, William, Eari of iiamault, Pbilippa's 
fttber; John, King of FVance, her iwde's mhi Edward III^ her has* 
band; the Emperor, her brother-in-law; and Edward, Prince of Wales, 
her son. On the left aide, are Joanna, Qiiccn of Scots, her sister-in-law; 
John, Earl of Cnriiwall, her brother-in-law; Joanna, Princess of Wales, 
lier daughtor-ia law, and the Duchesses of CHarenoe aod Lancaster; the 
PHnoees Isabella, and the Prinoes Lionel, John, CSdmnnd, and Thomas. 
On the right side of the tomb may be seen her mother, her brother and 
his wife, her nephew, r.ouis of Bavaria, her uncle, Jnfm of ilainaoltt 

her daugbtora Maiy and Margaret, and Charles, Duke of Brabant, 
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Truth obliges us to divest Queen Philippa of one 
good deed, which was in fact out of her power to per- 
form ; she is generally considoi ed to be the first found- 
ress of the magriiticent Queen's College at Oxford. It 
was founded, indeed, by her chaplain, that noble cha- 
I racter, Robert de Eglesfield,^ who, with modesty equal 
to his leamin^ and merits, placed it under the protection 
of his royal mistress, and called it her foundation, and the 
Colle^ of the Queen. 

Philippa herself, the consort of a monarch perpetu- 
ally ^ogaged in foreign war, and the mother of a large 
family, contributed but a mite towards this splendid. 
foun<&tion : this was a yearly rent of twenty marks to 
the sustenance of six scholar-chai)lains, to be paid by her 
receiver. Queen Fhilippa's principal charitaHe donation 
was to the Hospital of the Nuns of St Katharine by the 
Tower. She likewise left donations to the canons of the 
new chapel of St. Stephen, which Edward III. had 
lately built as the domestic place of worship to West- 
minster Palace. 

The only shade of unpopularity ever cast on the con- 
duct of Philippa was owing to the rapacity of her pur- 
veyors, after her children grew up. The royal family 
was numerous, and the revenues, impoverished by constant 
war, were very slender, and therefore every absolute due 
was enforced from tenants of the crown by the purveyors 
of the royal household.^ 

J History of the University of Oxford. 

' These tormenting adjuncts to feuddlitj used to iielp themselves to 
tirea^-fire quarters of oorn, instead of twenty, by taking heapi instead 
of strilie measure, and were guilty of many instances of oppression in the 
qucen^s name. Archbisliop lelep wrote to Edward ITIi a most pathetic 

letter on the rajiacity of the royal pnrvoyorPi He payf, "the king- ouofht 
to make a law entbrcing honest payment ibr ail guudis needed las liouo^e* 
liold.*' Then, eontinnes he, «• all men will bring necessaries to your 
gate, as they did in the time of Henry, your great grandfather, at whose 
approucli all men n joiccd." He declares, "that he, the archbishop him- 
self, trembles at hearing the king*s horn, whether he }ia[>s to be in hig 
house or at mass ; when one of the king^s servants knocks at the gale, 
be trembles more, when he eomes to the door still more, and this terror 
continues as long as the kine stays, on aeemmt of the various evils done 
to the poor. He thinks the king's harbingers come not on behaHf of God, 
bvit of the devil, When the horn is heard every one trembles, and when 
the harbinger arrives, instead of saying ' Fear not,' as the good aogel 
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The damsels of the queen's bed-chamber were pen- 
sioned by King Edward after her death, accordiug to her 
request. He charges his exchequer to pay during the 
terms of their separate lives, on account of their good 
and faithful services to Pliihppa, late Queen of England ; 
first to the beloved damsel Alicia de Preston,^ ten marks 
yearly, at Pasche and Michaelmas; hkewise to Matilda 
Fisher, to Elizabeth Pershore, to Johanna Kawley, ten 
marks yenrly : to Johanna Cosin. to Philippa tiic I^vcard,^ 
and to Agatha Liergin, a hundred sliillings yearly ; and 
to Matilda Kadscrofi and Agnes de Saxiiby» £ve marks 
yeariy. 

The name of Alice Ferrers does not appear <m this 
list of beloved damsels, but a little farther mk, in the 
FGedera occurs a 'weU-known and disgraceful grant. 
" Know ail, that we give and concede to our bdoved 
Alicia Ferrers, late damsel of the chamber to pur 
dearest consort Philippa, deceased, and to her heirs- and 
executors, all the jewels, goods, and chatties that the 
said queen left in the hands of Euphemia, who was wife 
to Walter de Heselarton, knight, and the said Euphemia 
is to deliver them to the said Alicia on receipt of &is our 
order.** 

It is to be feared that the king's attachment to tins 
woman had begun during Philippa *s hngering illness, 
for m ISCiS she obtained a gift of a manor that had be- 
longed to the king's aunt, and in the course of 1369 she 
was enriched by the grant of several manors.^ 

did— be eriw, ^ He moet have otCs, and he must have hay, and he most 
have 8traw« and IHler tat the king^a hortes.* A second comes in, and 

he must have geese and hens, and many other tliinr^s. A third h at his 
heels, and he must have bread and meat. He prays the kin^ not to 
delay tiii the morrow the remedy for these evils, winch were ouiy durine^ 
the ywn of the kinf'a lather and grandlather ; that it ia eontrary to all 
laws, divine and human, and QQ accoant of it many aoub are now in 
hell." — A rcfutalogia^ 
I Foedera, vol. vi. p. 648. 

' Sopposed to be Ciiaucer's v^'ife. She was sister to GtiLlicrixie £.oet, 
the thifd wife of John of Gaunt. Her ftther was an attendant on Fbim 
lippa, and employed in Guienne. He was from tlie hordera of Fieardj; 

hence the appeHation of his daughter. 

^ Bray ley and Britton's WcBtminstcr. They on very ^ood qrounda 
ac^pose that Alice had two daugbteis by the king, whom these ex- 

oBiabe gnata wen to provide. 
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But we will not pursue this subject ; we are not obliged 
to trace the events of the dotage and folly of the once 
great Edward, or show the absurdity of which he was 
guilty, when he made the infamous Alice Perrers the 
qiieen's successor in his alfections. 

During his youth, and the brilliant maturity of his life, 
Philippa's royai partner was worthy of the intense and 
faithful love she bore him; According to this portrait 
Edward was not only a king» but a kiDg among meD* 
highly gifted in mind» person^ and genius. 

«£dward ISL was just six feet in stature, exactly 
shaped* and strongly made ; his limbs beautifully tomedf 
his faoe and nose somewhat long and high, but exceed* 
ingly comely ; his eyes sparkUng like fire, his looks manly* 
and his air and movements most majestic. He was well 
versed in Iaw» history, and the divinity of the times ; he 
understood and spoke readily Latin, French, Spanish, 
and German." 

Whilst the court was distracted with the factions which 
succeeded the death of the Black Prince, when John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Laucasler, was suspected of aimin<T at 
the crovvii, a most extraordinary story was circukitud iu 
Eiigland, relating to a confession su|)|»oscd to be made 
by Queen Philippa, on her death-bed, to William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester. 

"That John of Gaunt was iieither the son of Philippa 
nor Edward III., but a porter's son of Ghent, for the 
queen told him that she brought forth not a son but a 
daufrbtcr at Ghent, that she overlaid and killed the little 
l^ncess by accident, and dreading the wratii of King 
Edward for the death of his infant, she persuaded the 
porter's wife, a Flemish woman, to change her living son, 
who was bom at the same time, for the dead princess ; 
and so the queen nourished and brought up the. man now 
called Duke of Lancaster, which she bare not ; and all 
these things did the queen on her death-bed declare in 
confession to Bishop Wykeham, and cmncstly prayed 
him that if ever it chanceth this son of the Flemish porter 
affecteth the kingdom, he will make his stock and lineage 

VOL. 11. — 26 
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known to the world, lest a, false heir shouid inherit the 
throne of England."* 

The inventor of this story did not remember, that of 
ail the sons of Philippa, John of Gaunt most resembled 
his royal sire in the high majestic Uneaments and piercing 
eyes, which spoke ihc descent of the Plnntagenets from 
southern Em'ope. The portraits of Edward III.*, of the 
elegant Black Prince,^ and of John of Gaunt, are all 
marked with as strong an air of individuality, as if th^ 
had been painted by the accurate Holbein.^ 

The close observer of history will not fail to notice 
that with the life of Queen Philippa, the happiness, the 
good fortune, and even the respectability of Mward III* 
and his family departed, and scenes of strife, sorrow, and 
folly, distracted the court, where she had once promoted 
virtue, justice, and "well-regulated munificence. 

^ Archbishop Parkt r's Ecclesiastical History and a Latin Chronicle of 

tlio reit^n of Kdward III., printed in the ArchoDolo^in. Some slur had 
been cayt on the legitituucy of Ricluird the Second by the Lancasterian 
party. Joha of Gaunt was then a decided partisan oi VVicklifie, and this 
itory ■eema nuied by the opposite party for the purpoM of andermiiiiiiif 
his influence with the common people. 

* Perc Orlenns affirms that the Prinne of Wales, just before the battle 
of Poictiers, was p;i nr rally called the Black Prince, because he wore 
blacic armour in order to set oti the fairness of hu complexion, and so to 
improve his bomu mine. It it to be notfid that FroitMurtnerer calls him 
the Black Prince. 

^ Sec the beautiful efigraviii|rs frcm originals, in Cafte*s foUo History 
of England, vol. ii» 
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8UKNAMED THE GOOD. 



FIRST QUEEN OF RICHARD II. 



The ancestors of the Princess Anne of Bohemia origi- 
nated from the same country as the FlemisK Philippa; 
shis was the nearest relative to that beloved queen whose . 
hand was attainable, and by means of her uncle, Duke 
Winceslaus of Brabant, she brought the same popular 
and profitable commercial alliance to England. 

Anne of Bohemia was the eldest daughter of the Empe^ 
ror Charles lY., by his fourth wife, Elizabeth of Pomera- 
nia ;^ she was born about 1367, at Prague in Bohemia. 

^ The mother of Anne was the daughter of Bolealaoe, Dohe of Pome- 
rann, and grand.daughtcr to Casimir the Great, King of Poland. The 

Empress Elizabeth received on her marriage day a noble dnwry, the 
gift of lier royal grandsire of Poland, amounting to 100,000 tiorina of 
gold. Elizabeth espoused the Emperor Charles in 1363 ; the year after* 
wafda the became the mother of Si^smand, afterwards Emperor of 
Germany, who was brother, both by fiUher and mother, to Queen 
Anne. 

The Emperor Charles IV., of the line of Luxembourg, was son of the 
bliud King of Bohemia, well known to Lhc readers of our cbivalnu an- 
nals* Though bereft of his sight, the King of B(^mi% would be led by 

his knights, one at eaeh side of his bridle, into the melee at this gallant 

fight of Crcssy, where, as he said, " he strtick j^ood strokes inorc than 
one," for his brother-in-law, Philip of V alois. Atlcr "charrMiii;'- with all 
Ina chivalry *' in a tremendous line, with his baltle'Stecd linked by chains 
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The regency who governed England during King Richard 
II/s minority, demanded her hand for their young king 
just before her father died in the year 1380. 

On the arrival of the EngUsh ambassador, Sir Simon 
Burley, at rraf^^ue, the imperial court took measures which 
seem not a httle extraordinary at the present day. Eng- 
land was to Bohemia a sort of terra incognita ; and -as a 
general knowledge of geo^aphy'and statistics was c^- 
tainly not among the list of imperial accomplishments in 
the fourteenth century^ the empress despatched Duke Pri* 
mislaus, of Saxony» on. a voyage of discovery, to ascer* 
tain, for the satisfaction of herself and the princesst vAxeX 
sort of country England might be. 

Whatever were the particulars of the duke's disco-* 
veries, (and his homeward despatches must have been of 
a most curious nature,) it appears he kept a scrutiDiziDg 
. eye in regard to pecuniary interest His report seems to 
have been on the whole satisfactory, since in the Foedera 
we find a letter from the imperial widow of Charles IV., 
to tiic efibcl *< that I, Elizabeth, Roman empress, always 
Au^^usta» likewise Queen of Boliemia, empower Duke 
Priiiiislaus to treat with Riciiard, King of England, con- 
cerning the wedlock of that excellent virgin, the damsel 
Anne, born of us, and in our name to order and dispose, 
and as if our own soul were pledged, to swear to the ful- 
filment of every engagement." 

When the Duke of Saxony returned to Germany, he 
carried presents of jewels from the King of England to 
the ladies who had the care of the princess's education.^ 

" The Duke of Lancaster, John of Gaunt, would will- 
ingly have seen the king his nephew married to his daugh- 
ter, whom he had by the Lady Blanche of Lancaster ; but 
it was thought that the young lady .was too nearly related^ 
being the king's cousin-genpan. Sir Simon Burley, a 

to Uie Mddles of hk knights, the blind hero perished in this de«perate at- 
tempt to redeem the fortane of France.*' The motto of Ihie brave man 
and the ostrich plames of his crest were assumed hy the young victor, 
our Black Prince, as the proudest trophies of that glorious daj. Suoh 
was the grandsire of Anne of Bohemia. 

* Froisaart, The Dake of Tecbaen and Dnke of Saxony are the same 
person. 
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sage and valiant knight, who had been ICing Richard's 
tutor, and had been much beloved by the Prince of Wales, 
his father, was deputed to go to Germany respecting the 

marriage with the emperor's sister. The Duke and 
Duchess of Brabant, from the love they bore the King of 
England, received his envo^ most courteously, and said 
it would be a good match for their niece. But the mar- 
riage was not immediately concluded, for the damsel was 
young ; added to this, there shortly happened in England 
great miseiy and tribulation,**^ by the calamitous insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler. 

Richard IL was the sole surviving offspring of the gal- 
lant Black Prince and Joanna of Kent. Born in the luxu- 
rious south, the first accents of Richard of Bordeaux 
were formed in the poetical language of Provence, and 
his infant tastes linked to music and song — tastes which 
assimilated ill with the manners of his own court and peo- 
ple. His mother and half-brothers, after the death of his 
princely father, had broiii^ht up the future King of -Eng- 
land with the most ruinous personal indulgence and un- 
constitutional ideas of his own infallibility. He had in- 
herited more of his mother's levity than his father's 
strength of character; yet the domestic affections of 
Richard were of the most vivid and enduring nature, espe- 
cially towards the females of his family ; and the state of 
distress and terror to which he saw his mother reduced 
by the insolence of Wat Tyler's mob, was the chief sti- 
mulant of his gallant behaviour when that rebel fell be^ 
neath the sword of Walworth. 

When these troubles were suppressed, time had ob- 
viated the objection to the union of Richard and Anne. 
The young princess had attained her fifteenth year, and 
was considered capable of giving a rational consent to 
her own marriage ; and after sending a letter to the coun- 
cil of England, saying, she became tne wife of their king 
with full and free will, " she set out," says Froissart, "on 
her perilous journey, attended by the Duke of Saxony and 
his \iuchcss, who was her aunt, and with a suitable num- 
ber of knights and damsels. They came through Bra- 

' Froissart. 

26* 
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bant to Brussels, where the Duke Wenceslaus and his 
duciiess received the young queen, and her company, very 
grandly. The Lady Anne remauied with her uncle and 
aunt more than a month; she was afraid of proceedinc:, 
for she had been informed there were twelve large armed 
vessels full of Normans on the sea between Calais and 
Holland, that seized and pillaged all that fell in their hands, 
without any respect to persons. The report was current, 
that they cruised in those seas> awaiting the coming of the 
King of England's bridot because the King of France and 
his council were very uneasy at Richard's Qerman alli- 
ance, and were desirous of breakii^ the match. 

Detained by these apprehensions^ the betrothed queen 
remain^ at Brussels more than a menth, till the DuJte of 
Brabant, her uncle, sent the Lords of Rousselaiis and Boga- 
quehoir to remonstrate with King Charles V., who was 
also the near relative of Anne. 

^'Upon which King Charles remanded the Norman 
^ crui^rs into port, but he declared that he . granted this 
favour solely out of love to his cousin Anne, and out of 
no regard or consideration for the King of England. The 
duke and duchess were very much pleased, and so wore 
all those about to cross the sea. The royal bride tooii 
leave of her uncle and aunt, and departed for Brussels. 

** Duke Wenceslaus had the princess escorted with one 
hundred spears. She passed tiirough Bruges, w4iere the 
Earl of Flanders received her very magnificently, and en- 
teFtaincd her for three days. She then set out for Grave- 
lines, whore the Earl of Salisbury waited for her with 
five hundred spears and as many archers. This noble 
escort conducted her in triumph to Calais, which belonged 
to her betrothed lord. Then the Brabant spearmen took 
their departure^ after seeing her safely delivered to the 
English governor. 

• " The lady Anne staid at Calais only till the wind be- 
came favoorable. She embarked on a Wednesday morn- 
ing, and the same day arrived at DoyoTv wbure die tarried 
to repose herself two days." 

The young bride had need of some interval to compose 
herself, after her narrow escape from destruction. All 
our native historians notice the following strange fact. 
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which must have originated in a tremendous ground-swell. 
"Scarcely," sa}s the ciironicler.* " had the Bohemian 
princess set her lor^t on the shore, when a sudden convul- 
sion of the sea took jilace, unaccompanied with wind , and 
unhke any winter storm ; but the water was so violently 
shaken and troubled, and put in sucli furious commotion, 
that the ship in which the young queen's person was con- 
veyed, was very terribly rent in pieces before her very 
face, and the rest of the vessels that rode in conpany 
were tossed sa that it astonished all beholders.'' 

The English parliament was sitting, when intelligence 
came that the king's ixide* after all the difficulties and 
dangers of her progress from Prague, had safely arrived 
at Dover, on which it was prorogued ; but first, funds were 
appointed, that with all honour the bridO' might be pre- 
sented to the young king. 

On the third day after her arrival, the Lady Anne set 
forth en her progress to Canterbury, where she was met 
Jby the king's uncle Thomas, who received her with die * 
utmost reverence and honour. When she approached 
the Blackheath, the lord mayor and citizens in splendid 
dresses greeted her, and with all the ladies and damsels, 
botli from town and country, joined her cavalcade, making 
so grand an entry into London, that the like had scarcely 
ever been seen. Tlic Goldsmiths' company (seven score 
of the men of this rich guild) splendid!)' arrayed them- 
selves to meet, as they said, the " Caesar's sister;" nor was 
their muniticcncc confined to their own persons; they 
farther put themselves to the expense of sixty shillings for 
the hire of seven minstrels, with full on their hats and 
chaperons, and expensive vestures, to do honour to the 
imperial bride; and to two shillings farther expense, for 
potations for the said minstrels."'^ At the upper end of 
Chepe was a pageant of a castle with towers, from two 
aides of which ran fountains of wine. From these towers 
beautiful damsels blew in the faces of the king and queen 
gold leaf; this was thought a device of extreme elegance 

1 Quoted by Millet. 

4Herheft*a History of the City GonupviiiBB^ 
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and ingenuity; they likewise threw counterfeit gold iioxins 
before the horses' feet of the royal party. 

Anne of Bohemia was married to Richard II. in the 
chapel royal of the palace of Westminster, the newly- 
erected structure of St. Stephen. " On the wedctiog-day^ 
•which was the twentieth after Ghristmasi there were,** 
says Froissart, " mighty feastings. That gallaot aad 
noble knight, ^ Robert Namur, accompanied the queen 
from the time when she quitted Prague till she was mar- 
ried. The king at the end of the week carried his queen 
to Windsor, where he kept open and royal house. They 
were very happy together. She was accompanied by Xm 
king^s mothert the Princess of Wales, and her dauffhtery 
the Duchess of Bretagne, half sister to King RicharA* 
who was then in EnghiDd soliciting for the restitution 
the Earldom of Richmond, which had been taken from 
her hiisbaiiJ by tlic English regency, and settled in part 
of dower on Queen Anne. Some days after the mm nage 
of the royal pair, they returned to London, and tlie coro- 
natiun of the queen was performed most magnificently. 
At the young queen's earnest request, a general pardon 
was granted by the knvz at her consecration.'" The 
afflicted people stood in need of this respite, as the execu- 
tions since Tyler's insurrection had been bloody and bar- 
barous beyond all precedent. The land w.is reeking \v ith 
the Blood of the unhappy peasantry, when the humane 
intercession of the gentle Anne of Bohemia put a slop to 
the executions. 

This mediation obtained .for Richard's bride the title 
of the good Queen Anne and years, instead of im- 
pairing the popularity, usually so evanescent in England, 
only increased the esteem felt by her subjects for this 
beneficent princess. 

Grand tournaments were held directly after the coro- 
nation ; many davs were spent in these solemnities, wherein 
the German nobles, who had accompanied the queen to 
England, displayed thmr chivalry to the great deliffht of 
the English. Our chroniclers call Anne of Bohemia 

» Tyrrel. Walsingham. Rymer. 
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"ihe besutoous qoetn." At fifteen or sixteen, a blooming 
German giri is a very {^eMing object, but her beauty 
mmit have been limited to complexion, for the featiiFes of 

her statue are homely and undignified; a narrow, high- 
pointed forehead, fuU cfaediSt a long tq)per lip» and lamp- 
shaped fiuoOi with no expression excepting good tempv» 
aie scarcely entitled to claim a reputation for beautjr. 
But the head-dress she wore must have neutralized the 
defects of her face in some degree, by giving an appear- 
anoe of breadth to her narrow forehead* This was the 
honied cap which consdtnted the head->gear of the ladies 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and in this " moony tire " did 
the bride of Richard present herself to tiie astonished 
eyes of her foriuile subjccls.^ 

QLieen Anne niade some atonement for being the im- 
porter of these hideous fashions by introducing the use 
of pins, such as are used at our present toilets. Our 
chroniclers declare that previously to her arrival in Eng- 
land, the English fair fastened their robes with skewers, 
a great misrepresentation: for even as early ns the Roman 
empire, the use of pins was known, and British barrows 
have been opened wherein were found numbers of very neat 
and efficient little ivory pins, which had been used 
hi arranging the grave-clothes of the dead; and can 
these irreverent chroniclers suppose that English ladies 
Qssd worse fiistsmngs for their robes in the fourteeofh 
century t 

Side-saddles were the third new fashion brought into 
England by Anne of Bohemia : they were different from 
those used at present^ which were invented or first adopted 
by Catherine de Medicis, Queen of France; the side- 
saddle of Anne of Bohemia was like a bench with a 

^ Thif mp wu at leait two ftet in faeifht, and as many in width; its 
&brie was bnilt of wire and pasta-board, like a very wide-spreadi&s mitie, 

and cvrr thc^e horns was extended some glittering^ tissue or g^auze. 
Monstrou.s and outrugreous were the horned caps that reared their heads 
in England, directly the royal bride appeared in one ; these formidable 
nofeltiea expanded their wing* on every side, till at ehnrch or proeeasien 
the diininiahed heads of lords and knights were eclipsed by their ambi* 
tious partners. The church declared thry v.'ere the ** innony tire " de- 
nounced by Kzckiel ; likely enough, £ot they had been iilUodaced by 
Bohemian crusaders from Syria. 
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hanging step, where both feet were placed : this mode 
of riding required a footman or squire at the bridle- 
ran of a lady's palfinqr, and was chiefly used in {HRK 
cessions. 

According to the fashion of the age, the young queen 
had a device which all her knights were ei^pected to 
wear at tournaments: but her device was we think, a verv 
stupid one, being an ostrich with a bit of iron in his 
mouth.^ 

At the celebration of the festival of the Order erf" the ' 
Garter, 1884, Queen Anne wore a robe of violet doth 
dyed in grain, the hood lined vnth scarlet, the robe lined 
with fur. She was attended by a number of noble ladies, 

who are mentioned " as newly received into the Society 

of the Garter." They were habited in the same costume 
as their young queen. ^ 

The royal spouse of Anne was remarkable for the 
foppery of his dress; he had one coat estimated at thirty 
thousand marks. Its chief value must have arisen from 
the precious stones with which it was adorned. This 
was called apparel broidered nt" stone.*'' 

Notwithstanding ihe great accession of luxury that 
followed this marna<Te, the daughter of the Cajsars, (as 
Richard proudly called his bride,) not only came portion- 
less to the English throne matrimonial, but her husband 
had to pay a very handsome sum for the honour of 
calling her his own ; he paid to her brother 10,000 marks 
for the imperial alliance, besides b^ing at the whole 

I Camden*! Remalm. It is postible this was not a device, but an 
armorial bearing, and had aame connexion with the ostrich plame the 

Black Prince took from ficr i^rrandfather at Creasy. The Dakr^ of Aus- 
tria are perpetually called iJuke^ of Ostrich by the K!!fTlisli riters, as 
late as Speed. Has this term any punning coimexiou wilh ihis device 
■nd the Bohemian ereat of oatrich feathers? 

s See Sir Harris Nicolaa, Hiatory of Che Order of the Garter. 

^ In f hi^- rv\rrrTt the shops wrrc worn with pointed toes of an absurd and 
inconvenient lenjTth, Catnden quotes an amusintr passBjrc from a quaint 
work, entitled Eulogiuiu on the Extravagance of the Fashions of this 
Reign. *• Their abMa and pattena are anowted and piked up mora thao 
a finger lon^, whieh they call Craeovea* reiembling the devira ekwa, 
which w*ere fastened to the knees with rliain^ of gold and silver, and 
thus were they garmented which were lyona in the hall, and harea in 
the field.'* 
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charge of her journey.. The jewels of the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, the fioriatcd coronet, and many brooches in 
the form of animals, were pawned to the Londoners in 
order to raise money for the expenses of the bridal. 

To Anne of Bohemia is attributed the honour of being 
the jfirst in that illustrious band of princesses, who were 
the nursii^ mothers of the Reformation;^ the Protestant 
church inscribes her name at the commencement of the 
iUustrious list in which are seen those of Anne Boleyn, 
Katharine Parr> Lady Jane Gray, and Queen Elizabeth. 
Whether the young queen brought those principles with 
her or«imbibed thenrfrom her mother>in>law» the Princess 
of Wales, it is not easy to ascertain* A passage quoted 
by Huss» the Bohemian reformer, leads to the inference 
tut Anne was used to read the scriptures in her native 
Umgue, *'lt is posdble/' says Wickliffe, in his work 
called The ' Threefold Bond of Love/ " that our noble 
Queen of En^huid, sister of the Cassar, may have the 
gospel written in three languages, Bohemian, German, 
and Latin, now, to hcreticate her (brand her with heresy) 
on that account, would be Luciferian folly." The in* 
fliience of Queen Anne over the mind of her young iiusband 
was certainly employed by Joanna, Princess of Wales^ to 
aid her in saving the life of Wickliffe, when in great 
danger at the council of Lambeth iii 11^82.3 

Joanna, Princess of Wales, was a convert of Wickliffe» 

1 Fox the martyrologUt declares, that the Bohemians who attended 
Qneen Anne first introduced the 'works of Wickliife to John Huns. 
Count Valerian Krssinski, in his recent valuable history of the Relbroia- 

lion in Poland, confirms this assertion from the records of his country'. 

^ That Anne's mother-in-law was the active protectress of VVickliile la 
apparent from Dr. Lingard*8 words, vol. iv. p. 189. ^'Some said that the 
two hisbopB were intimidated by a message from the Princess of Wales; 
hy Wyclifie- himself, his escape was considered and celebrated as a 
triumph.'* Modern writers have usually attributed this g:ood deed to 
Anne, hut she was too young- to do more than follow the lead of her 
mother-in-law. From Walsingharn we iijid Uiat several knights of the 
howiehold were accused of Lollardism ; from various authorities, we 
find Sir Simon Borloyt Sir LewU Clifford, Sir John Sturry, and Sir John 
Oldcrisilc, were,- more or loss, accused as disciples of the new doctrine. 

3 A\'u klitfe died in his bed at Lutterworth in 1384, and when darker 
times arose alter tiic dcalh oi this beneficent queen, persecution found 
nought to vent its spite upon excepting the insensible bones of the <*evil 
panon of Lutterworth," as he was Mlled, when his remains were ez- 
Jnuned and cast into the biook which nms near his village. 
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who had been introduced to her by his patron, the Duke 
of Lancaster. Joanna, aided by her dauc^hter-in-law, 
swayed the ductile mind of King Kiciiard to tiieir 
wishes.^ 

Soon after the queen was separated from her husband 
a war in- Scotland. The most remarkable incident of 
his campaign was the murder of Lord Stafford^ by the 
king's half-brother John Holland. Jealousy of the queen's ' 
ftvour, and malice against her adherents, appear to ba 
the secret motiTes of this deed. Stafibid was a pe«le» 
cheiraliery adored bv the English army^ and ibr his 
virtuous conduct in high favour with Anne of BohemiEf 
^o called him her knight; and he was actually on his 
way to London with messages from the kins tothequeen, 
when this fatal encounter took place.* The ostensible 
cause of the murder likewise was connected with the 
queen; as we learn from Proissart, that the archers of 
Lord Stafibrd, when protecting Sir Meles, a Bohemian 
knight then with the army, who was a iricnd of Queen 
Anne, slew a favourite squire belonging to Sir John 
♦ Holland, and to revenge a punishment which this man 
had brought upon himself. Sir John cut Lord Stafford 
down without any personal provocation. Tfie grief of 
the Earl of Statiurd, his entreaties for justice on the 
murderer of his son, and above all, the atrocious circum- 
stances of the case, wrought on King Richard to vow 
that an exemplary act of justice should be performed on 
John Holland (brother though he might be) as soon as he 
ventured from the shrine of St. John of Beverley ; whither 
the homicide had fled for sanctuary. In vain Joanna^ 
Princess of Wales, the mutual mother of the king and 
murderer, pleaded with Richard, after his return from 
Scotland^ that the life of Sir John might be spared. After 
four days' incessant lamentation, the king's mother died 
on the fifth day» at the royal castle of Wallingford. 
Richard's resolution failed him at this catastrophe, and 
when too late to save his mother, he pardoned the 
criminal. The aggrieved persons in this unhappy adven-* 
tore were the friends of the queen ; but there is no evidence 

t lASe of WickliiTe, Biograi Brit4 < Spgcd and FroifisarU 
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that she excited her husband's wrath.* The homicide 
"who had occasioned so much trouljle departed on an 
atonini:^ pilirrimac^c to Syria. He was absent from Eng- 
land during the lite of Queen Anne, and happy would it 
have been for his brother if he had never returned. 

Anne of Bohemia, unUke Isabella of France, who was 
always at war with her husband's favourites and friends, 
made it a rule of life to love all thai the king loved, and 
to consider a seduloos compliance with his will as her 
first duty. In one instance alone did this pliancy of 
temper lead her into the violation of justice ; this was in 
the case of the repudiation of the Countess of Oxford. 

There were great murmurings against the Duke of 
Ireland/' says Froissart; '^but what injured him most 
was his conduct to his duchess, the iiady Philippa, 
daughter of the Lord de Courcy, a handsome and aoole 
lady. For the duke was greatly enamoured with one of 
the queen's damsels called the landgravine.' She was a 
tolerably handsonie, pleasant lady, whom Queen Aijiie 
had broufjht with her from Bohemia. The Duke of 
Ireland loved her with such arduur that he was desirous 
of makins: her, if possible his duchess by marriage. 
All the fjood people of England were much shucked at 
this, lor his lawful wife was grand-daughter to the 
t^allant Kin a; Edward and the excellent Queen Philippa, 
bemg the daughter of the Princess Isabella. Her uncles, 
the Dukes of Gloucester and York* were very wroth at 
this insult." 

The first and last error of Anne ol Bohemia was her 
participation in this disgraceAil transaction, by which she 
was degraded in the eyes of subjects who had warmly 
admired her meek virtues. The ofiensive part taken by 

t Froiisiit. 

2 Froissart g-ivcs this hifih title to this maid of honour, while the 
English chroniclers brand lier with low birlh. The Fcedera at oncu 
puts an end to these disputes by naming her the landgravigsa or land; 
grwlne of Lazembourg, which ■hows not only thst the was Bob1t» but 
allied to the imperial (kmily itself. The king gives a safe conduct to 
this landgravi^sn to come to Ennrland with all her jewels, chamber 
furniture, and v iliiables sent by th<' empress f^>r the uro of his dearest 
queea, the empress having appointed the Ituidgruyisaa iicr duugliLcr d lady 
of the bed*ehftmber. 
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the queen in this transaction was, that she actually wrote 
with her own hand, an urgent letter to Pope Urban, 
persuading him to sanction tne divorce of the Countess of 
Oxford, and to authorize tlic marriage of her faithless 
t lord with the landgravine. Whether the maid of honour 
were a princess or a peasant, she had no right to appro- 
priate another lady's husband, and her royal mistress 
was scarcely less culpable in aiding and abetting so 
nefarious a measure, to the infinite injury of herself, and 
of the husband she so tenderly loved. 

There was scarcely an earl in England who was not 
• related to the royal family; the queen, by the part she 
took in this disgraceful anair, offended every one allied 
to the royal house of Plantagenet.* 

The storm fell in its fury on the head of the unfortunate 
Sir Simon Burley, the same knight whom we have seen 
make two journeys to Prague in solemn embassy, regard* 
ing the queen's marriage. This uiifortunate knight, who 
was the most accomplished man of his age, had been 
foredoomed by his persecutors. The Earl of Arundel 
had previotisly expressed an opinion to King Richard, 
that Sir Smion de Burley deserved dcatii. 

"Didst thou not say to me in the time of thy parlia- 
ment, when we were in tin bath behind the Whitehall, 
that Sir Simon de Burley deserved to be put to death on 
several accounts? And did I not make answer, * i know 
no reason why he should suffer death V and yet, you and 
your companions traitorously took his life from him 1" 
Such was the accusation by King Richard when Arundel 
stood on his trial to pay the bitter debt of vengeance that 
Richard had stored against him as the cause of his tutor's 
death. 

The death of Sir Simon Burley was a bitter sorrow to 
the queen, perhaps ^her first sorrow ; and, as it appears 
that the expenses of her journey from Gernv^ny being left 
.unpaid by the government during the king's minority, 
ultimately led to the disgrace of her friend, the queen 

* After al1,tbe divorce wns not cRrrifd into efTecl, for in the year 1389 
there in a leiter of snfe r nndtiot from Kinf Eichard to hia dearest cousin 
Philippa, wilc to Robert lic Vere. 
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must have considered herself as the innocent cause of his 
death. 

While the executions of Sir Simon Burley and many 
others of the king's aUiierents were proceeding in London, 
Richard and his queen retired to Bristol^ and fixed their 
residence in tlie castle. 

A civil war commenced which terminated in the defeat 
of the royal trpops at Radcot Bridge^ near Oxford, by the 
Duke of Gloucester and young Henry of Bolingbroke. It 
was the queen's mediation alone that could induce Richard 
to receive the Archbishop of Canterbury^ when he came . 
. to propose an amnesty between the king and his subjects; 
two days and nights did Richard remain inflexible^ till at 
last, by the persuasion of Anne^ the archbishop was ad- 
mitted to the royal presence. 

**Many plans," says Froissart, <*were proposed to the 
king ; at last, by the good advice of the queen, he re* 
strained his cholcr, and agreed to accompany the arch- 
bishop to London." 

After the queen returned to London from Bristol, the 
proceedings of that parlianicul commenced which has 
been justly termed by history tiie Merciless. The queen's 
servants were the principal objects of its vengeance, the 
tendency to Lollardism in her housefiold being probably 
the secret motive. It was in vain that the queen of Eng^ 
land humbled herself to the very dust, in hopes of saving 
her faithful friends. 

Kino" Richard in an especial manner instanced the 
undulitulness of the Earl ot^ Arundel to the queen/ who, 
he declared, was three hours on her knees before this 
earl, pleading with tears for the life of John Calverley, 
one of her esquires. All the answer she could get was 
this, " Pray for yourself and your husband, for that is 
the best thing you can do, and let this request alone 
and all the importunities used could not save Calverley's 
life.^ Indeed the Duke of Gloucester and his colleagues, 
established a reign of terror, making it penal for any 
person to testify fidelity to the king or queen,, or to receive 
their confidence. 

> At the trial of Arundel. ^ SIaIq TriiUi, vol. u 
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The Diikc of Ireland fled to the Low Countries, from 
whence he never returned during his life. It is worthy 
of remark, that the niece^ of his ill-treated wife, for whose 
divorre the (|ueen had intrigued with P( | e Urban, mar- 
ried thq great and powerful Emperor bigismund^ owo 
brother to Anne of Bohemia. 

The intermediate time from the autumn of 1387 to the 
spring of 1389 was spent by the young king and queen 
in a species of restraint. Eltham and Shene were the 
fayourite residences of Richard and Amie^ and in these 
palaces they chiefly sojourned at this time. The favourite 
summer palace of Anne was named, from the lovely 
landscape around it, Shene: tradition says that Edwara 
the Confessor, delighting in the fair scenery, called it by 
that expressive Saxon word, signifying every thing that 
is bright and beauteous. 

The king had during this interval attained his twenty- 
sccnnd yt :ii , and his first question on the meeting of his 
parliament was, How old he was ?'* 

And when they nanied the years he had attained, he 
declared that his ancestors were always considered of 
age much earlier, and that the meanest of his subjects 
were of age at twenty-one: he therefore determined to 
shake off the fetters that coiiirolled him. This scene was 
foilow^ed by a S(irt of re-coronation in St. Stephen's chapel, 
where the nobilrtv renewed their oaths to him: and it 

* 

was particularly observed that he kissed those with affec- 
tion whom he considered as his adiierents, and scowled 
on those who had been the leaders in the late insiirrec* 
tions. 

The king always appears to have been exceedingly 
attached to his uncle, tne Duke of Lancaster, but he had 
a strong wish to rid himself of his turbulent and popular 
cousin, Henry, the eldest son of that duke, who was bom 
the same year as himself, and from infancy was the king's 
rival. On one occasion Henry had threatened the life of 
the king in the presence of the queen. 

^Thrice have I saved his life!" exclaimed King 

3 Barbara, the daughter of her sister, by the Count d© Cillcj. Se© 
Brooke^s Succession of Kings, und iietiium*^ Genealogies. 
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ilichard. "Once my dear uncle Lancaster (on whom 
Goii li;ive mercy) would hax'e slain him tor his treason 
and villany, and then, O God of Paradise 1 all night did 
i ride to preserve him from death. Once also he drew 
his sword on nic in the chamber of Queen Anne."* 

King Richard soon alter besto^ve(I on the Duke of 
Lancaster the sovereignty of Aquitaine, probably with 
tlio design of keeping the son of that prince at a distance 
from England. The queen held a grand festival on this, 
occasion. Part of the high ceremonial consisted in the 

rjn's presentation of the Duchess of Lancaster with 
gold circlet she was to wear as Duchess of AquitaiQe» 
while Richard invested his uncle with the ducal coronet ; 
but the investiture was useless, for the people of Aqui- 
taine refused to be separated from the dominion of Eng- 
land. 

The king's full assumption of the royal authority was 
celebrated with a splendid tournament, over which Queeo 
Anne presided as the sovereign lady to bestow the prize — 
a rich jewelled clasp to the best tenant of the lists, and a 

rich crown of gold to the best of the opponents. Sixty of 
her ladies mounted on beautiliil ])alfrcys, each led a 
knight by a silver chain to the tilling ground at Smith- 
field, through the streets of London, by the sound of 
trumpets, attended by numerous uiinstrels. In this urder 
they passed before Queen Anne, who was already arrived 
with lier ladies, and |)laced in open chambers,^ richly 
decorated. The (jueen retired at dusk to the Bishop of 
London's palace at St. Paul's, where she held a grand 
banquet, with dancing both before and after supper. 
During the whole of the tournament the queen lodged at 
the palace of the Bisltnp of London.^ 
The queen's good othces as a mediator were required 

' Thi^ fray must !k\vo taken pliicc in the year 1390, since Henry of 
Bolingbrojie withdrew at that period from England, in order to carry 
arms against sonne a neon verted tribQi on the borders of Litfanania, with 
wbotn the Teotonic knights were waging a crusade warfare, (^peed.) 
Count Valerian Krasinski declares that the plain where the English 
prince encamped in LiUiuania is still pointed ont by tlie peasants. 

2 They were temporary stands erected at Saiithfield, in the same man-, 
ner as on the racing courses atpresent. 

s Sea CoL Jtibnee* Notes toFrQiesart 

27* 
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in the year 1392 to compose a serious difference between 
Richard II. and the city of London. Richard bftd asked 
a loan of a thousand pounds from the citizens, which 
they peremptorily refused. An Italian merchant offered 
the king the sum reaairedy upon which the citizens raised 
a tumult^ and tore the unfortunate loan-lender to pieces. 
Thii outrage being followed by a riot attended with blood- 
shed» Richard declared that as the city did not keep 
his peacOy he should resume her charters**' and actually 
removed the courts of law to York* In distress^ the <nty 
applied to Queen Anne to mediate for them. For- 
tunately, Richard had no other fayourite at that time 
than his peace-loving queen, " who was,*' say the ancient 
hi'^torians, very precious to tlic nation, being continually 
doing Sonne good to the peojile; and she deserved a 
much larger dower than the sum settled upon her, which 
only amounted to four thousand five hundred pounds per 
annum.** 

The manner in which Queen Anne pacified Richard, 
is preserved in a Latin chronicle poem, written by Richard 
Mnvdeston, an eye-witness of the sccne;^ lie was a priest 
attached to the court, and in favour with liichard and the 
queen. 

Through the private intercession of the queen» the king 
consented to pas^ through the city on his way from Shene 
to Westminster Palace; on the ^9th of Ai^st. 

When they arrived at South wark the queen assumed 
her crown, which she wore during the whole procession 
through London: it was blazing with various gems of 
the choicest kinds; her dress was likewise stud^ with 
precious stones^ and she wore a rich carcanet about her 
neck; she appeared, according to the taste of Maydeston, 

fairest among the fair/' and from the benign humility 
of her grc^cious countenance, the anxious citizens gatherecl 
hopes that she would succeed in pacifv ing the king. 
During the entry of the royal pair into the city, they rode 
Lit some distance from each other. At liie luot bridge- 

* lM»\7 pabli^ed bj the Camden Society. Maydeiton'* narriUve is 
folly connrmed by a leUer from Richard, in the FoBdera, wherein he de. 
dares he was reconciled to the eiUzeoa throogb the mediatioa of hie 
dear wi^ the queen*"* • 
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t<>wef the kiDf^ ^^rid queen were met by the lord mavor 
and other authorities, followed by a vast concourse of 
men, women, and children, every artificer bearing some 
symbol of his craft. Before the South wark-bridge gate 
the king was presented with a pair of fair white steads 
trapped with gold cloth, iigtifed with red and white, and 
bang full of silrer bells. ** Steeds soch as Caster might 
have been pleased to yoke to his car." 

Queen Anne then arrived with her train, when the Lord 
Mayor Venner presented her with a small white palfrey, 
exquisitely trained, for her own riding. The lord mayor 
commenced a long speech with these words 

** O generous offsprir^ of imperial blood, whom God 
hath destined worthily to sway the sceptre as consort of 
our king V 

He then proceeds to hint that mercy and not rigour 
best became the queenly statioii, aiid that gentle ladies 
had great influence with their lovins: lords; then entering 
into the merits of the pallVey, he commended its beauty, 
its ducihty, and the convenience of its ambling paces, and 
the ma£2;nificence of its purple housing's. After the ani- 
null iiad been iirach uisly accepted by tiic queen she passed 
over the bridge and came to the hridge-})ortal on the city 
side; but some of her maids of honour, who were follow- 
ing her in two wagons or charrettes,* were not quite so 
fortunate in their progress over the bridge. 

Old London Bridge was, in the fourteenth century and 
for some ages after, no such easy defile for a large influx 
•of people to pass through: though not then encroached 
upon by houses and shops, it was encumbered by fortifi- 
cations and barricades, which guarded the drawbridge 
towers in the centre, and the bridge-gate towers at each 
end. In this instance the multitudes pouring out of the 
city to get a view of the queen and her train, meeting 
the crowds following the royal procession, the throngs . 

t These conveyance? were neither more nor leas than benched waronr, 
whieh • were kept for the aiseommodatioii of Iho qmem nwido of bo. 
iMNir. T)w charrcUes were very gaily orilAmettted with red paint, and 

lined with scarlet cloth throufrhoul. Tficy are described in th»j house> 
hold books of roy-ilty, very minutely ; they must certainly hafe beea 
more jolting and uuuu»y thun carriers^ carts. 
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pressed on each other so luinuhuously that one of the 
charrettes coiilainiiitr the queen's ladies was overturned 
— lady rolled upon lady, all being sadly discnmposed ia 
the upset; and, what was worse, nothing could restrain 
the laughter of the rude, plebeian artificers; at last the 
e«iiii[>age was righted, the discomfited damsels replaced, 
and their charrette resumed its place in the procession. 
But such a reverse of horned caps did not happen with- 
out jsehous inconveniences to the wearers^as Maydestoa 
very minutely particularizes. 

As the king and queen passed through the city, the 
principal thoroughfares were hung with gold cloth aad 
silver tissue, and tapestry of silk and gold. When they 
approached the conduit at cheapside, red and white wine 
played from the spouts of a tower erected against it, the 
royal pair were served with rosy wine smiling in golden 
cups/' and an angel flew down in a cloudy, and presented 
to the Vingf and then to the queen» rich gold circlets 
worth several hundred pounds. Another conduit of wine 
played at St. Paul's eastern gate, where was stationed a 
band of antique musical* instruments, whose names alone 
will astound modern musical ears. Thcru were persons 
playing on tyaipanies, mono-chords, cviiibals, psaiienes, 
and lyres; z.nubucas, cilhcrns, situlas, liorns, and viols. 
Our 'learned Latiiiist dwells with much unction on the 
symphonous chorus produced by these instruments, which, 
' he says, " wrapt all hearers ia a kind of stupor.*' No 
wonder ! 

At tfic monastery of St. Paul's the king and queen 
alighted from their steeds, and ])assed through the cathe- 
dral on foot, in order to pay their oli'erings at the holy sepul- 
chre of St. Erkenwald. At the western gate they re- 
mounted their horses, and proceeded to the Ludgate. 
There, just ahove the river bridge, (which uver, we beg 
to remind our readers, was that delicious stream, now 
called Flete ditch,) was perched a celestial band of spirits, 
who saluted the royal personages, as they passed the Flete 
Bridge, with enchanting singing, and sweet psalmody, 
making withal a pleasant fume by swinging incense-pots; 
they likewise scattered fragrant Sowers on the king and 
queen as they severally passed the bridge. 
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And if the odours of that civic stream, theFlete at that 
time, by any means rivalled those "which pertain to it Itt 
jmsenty every one must own that a fumigation was 
appointed there with great judgment 

At the Temple barrier, above the gate, waa the repre* 
sentation of a desert inhabited by all manner of animals^ 
mixed with reptiles and monstrous worms, or, at least, 
by their resemblances; in the background was a forest; 
amidst the concourse of beasts, was seated the holy 
Baptist John,* pointing with his f5nger to an Agnus Dei* 
After the king had halted to view this scene, his attention 
was struck bv liic fiixure of St. John, for whom he had a 
pcriilirir (Icvotiori, when an angul descended from above 
the wilderness, bearing in his hands a splendid gift, which 
was a tablet studded with gems fit for an altar, with the 
crucifixion embossed thereon. The king took it in his 
hand and said, ** Feace to this city ; for the sake of 
Christ, his mother, and my patron St. John, i forgive 
every ofTence." 

Then the king continued his progress towards 'his 
palace, and the queen arrived opposite to the desert and 
St. John, when Lord Mayor Venner presented her with 
another tablet, likewise representing the crucifixion. He 
commenced his speech with these words:— 

** Illustrious daughter of imperial parents, Anne (a 
name in Hebrew signifying grace, and which was borne 
by her who was the mother of Christ,) mindful of your 
race and name, intercede for us to the king; and as often 
as you see this tablet think of our city and speak in our 
favour.*' 

Upon which the queen graciously accepted the dutiful 
oibnng of the city, saying, with tHe emphatic brevity of 
a good wife who knew her influence, " Leave all to me.** 

By this time the king had arrived at his palace of West- 
minster, the great hall of wiiicii was onianiented with 
• ban icings more splendid than the pen can describe. Ri-» 
chard's throne was prepared upon the King's Bench, 
which royal tribunal he ascended, sceptre in hand, and 

' Tiio Tempie wfts then in possession of the Hostpitallers of St. Jolin. 
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sat in gre£^t majesty, when the queen and the rest of the 
procession entered tlie liall. 

The queen was followed by her maiden train. When 
she approached the king she knelt down at his feet, and 
so did all her ladies. The king hastened to raise her, 
asking, 

*^ What would Anna 1 — declare, and your request shall 
be granted*'^ 

The queen's answer is perhaps a fair specimen of 
the way in which she obtained her empire over the 
weak but affectionate mind of Richard ; more honeyeil 
words than the following, female blandishment could 
scarcely devise. 

" Sweet/* she replied, " my king, my spouse, my light, * 
my life ! Sweet love, without whose life mine would be 
but death ! Be pleased to govern your citizens as a 

§racious lord* Consider, even to-day, how munificent 
leu' treatment! What worship, what honour, what 
splendid public duty, have they at great cost paid to thee, 
revered king ! Like us, tliey are but mortal, and Uable 
to liLiiIty. Far from thy riiOuiory, my king, my sweet 
love, be their offences, and for their pardou i .supplicate, 
kneeling thus lowly on the round." 

Then, after some nieiiiiuii of iirutus and Arthur, ancient 
kings of T^ritain, which no doubt are interpolated flourishes 
of good Master Maydeslon, the queen conrludes her sup- 
plication by requesting!; "that the king would please to 
restore these worthy and penitent plebeians to their ancient 
charters and liberties." 

" Be satisfied, dearest wife,f' the king answered, loth 
should we be to deny thee any reasonable request of 
thing! Mean time ascend and sit beside me on my 
throne, while I speak a few words to my people." 

He seated the gentle queen beside him on the throne. 
The king then spoke, and all listened in silencQ, both high 
and low. He addressed the Lord Mayor:-— 

I will restore to you my royal favour as in former 
days, for I duly pri^. the expense which you have in-> 
curred, the presents you have made me, and the prayers 
of the queen. Do you henceforth avoid ofience to your 
sovereign and disrespect to his nobles. \ Preserve the 
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ancient faith : despise the new doctrines unknown to your 
fathers; defend the cathohc church, the whole church, 
for there is no order of men in it that is not dedicated 
to the worship of God* Take back the key and sword ; 
keep my peace in your city, rule its, inhabitants as for- 
merly» and be among them my representative."* 

No farther differences with the king disturbed the 
country during the life of Anne of Bohemia. It is pro- 
bable that if the existence of this beloved queen had been 
spared^ the calamities and crimes of Richard's, future 
jeatB would have been averted by her mild advice. 

Yet the king's extravagant generosity nothing could 
repress; the profusion of the royal household is severely 
commented t^n by Walsingham and Knighton. Still, 
their strictures seem invidious; nothing but partisan 
malice could blame such hospitality as the following in a 
time of famine. 

** Thoiigh a terrible series of plagues and famine af- 
flicted England, the king retrenched none of his diver- 
sions or expenses. He entertained every day six thousand 
persons, most of whom were indigent poor. He valued 
himself on surpassing in magnificence all the sovereigns 
in Europe, as if he possessed an inexhaustible treasure; 
in his kitchen alone, three hundred persons were em- 
ployed ; and the queen had a like number to attend upon 
her service."* 

While Richard was preparing for a campaign in Ire- 
land, which country had revolted from his authority, his 
departure was delayed by a terrible bereavement. This 
was the loss of his beloved partner. It is supposed she 
died of the pestilence that was then raging throughout 
' Europe, as her decease was heralded by an illness of but 
a few hours. Froissart says, speaking of the occurrences 
in England, June, 1394 — 

At this period the Lady Anne, Queen of England, 
fell sick, to the infinite distress of King Richard and all 

t This reooDCtliation cost the city 10,0002. From sonic allasions in 
the king's speech there U reason to sappoae the riot had heea laid on tiie 
Wickllffites. 

s Walsingham. 
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her household. Her disorder increased so rapidly, that 

slic ilcpartcd tins life al the feast of Whitsuntide, 1394. 
The king and all who loved her were greatly afflicted at 
her death. Kinir Richard was incuiisolablc fur her loss, 
as they mutually loved each other, having been inariied 
young. This queen left ik> issue^ for she never bore a 
child." 

Anne of Boiicmia died at her favourite palace of Shene; 
the king was witli her wheji she expired. He had never 
given her a rival; she appears to have possessed his 
whole heart, which was rent by the most acute sorrow 
at the sudden loss of his faithiul partner^ who was, in 
fact his only friend. In the freDz.y of his grief, Richard 
imprecated th^ bitterest curses on the place of her 
death, and, unable to bear the sight of the place where 
he had passed bis only happy hours with this beloved and 
virtuous queen, he ordered the palace of Sfaepe to be 
levelled with the ground*^ 

The deep tone of Richard's grief is apparent even in 
the summons sent bv him to the English peers, z^uiring 
their attendance to do honour to the magnificent obsequies 
he had prepared for his lost consort, llis letters on this 
occasion are in existence, and are addressed to each of 
his barons in this style : 

*• Vert dsar and paithful Cousin,*— 

** Inasmuch as our beloved companion, the queen, (vvbnm God has 
hence commanded) will be buried at WestmiDster, on Monday the third 
oi August next, we earnestly entreat that you (sotting aside all cxouhgs) 
wiU repair to our city of London, the Wedncaday previooa ta the same 
day, bringing with you our very dear kinswoman, your eonsort, at the 
same time. 

u \\f'^ desire that you will, flso preceding day, acrcmpany thr,' rrirpse 
of our dear consort from our munur of Shene to Westminster; and ibr 
this we traat we may rely on you, as you desire oar bononr, and that 
of our kingdom. Given ooder our privy seal al Westmiivtar, the lOtJi 
day of June 1394.'* 



1 The apartments where the queen died were actually dismantled, but 
Henry V. restored them. 

> The style of this circular will prove how much modern bistoriana 
are mistalien who declare, that King Henry IV. ficst adopted that form 
of royal address, which terms all earls the king^s cousins; yet the 
authority is uo less than that of Blackstone. It does not appear ihn t 
this circular was confined to earls. 
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We gather from this document, that Anne's body was 
brought from Shene in grand precession, the Wednesday 
before the 3rd of August, attended by all the nobihty of 
England, male and female; likewise by the citizens and 
authorities of London,^ all clothed in black, with black 
hoods, and on the drd of August the queen was interred. 

Abundance of wax was sent for from Flanders for 
flambeaux and torches, and the illumination was so great 
that nothing was seen like it before, not even at the burial 
of the good Queen Vhitippa; the king would have it so, 
because she was daughter of the Emperor of Rome and 
Germany."^ 

The most memorable and interesting circumstance at 
the burial of Auq^ of Bohemia is the fact^ that Thomas 
Arundel, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
preached her funeral sermon, in the course of it greatly 
commended the queen for reading the holy Scriptures in 
the vulvar tongue. 

Richard's grief was as long enduring as it was acute. 
One year elapsed before he had devised the species of . 
monument he thought worthy the memory of his beloved 
Anne, yet his^ expressions of tenderness regarding her 
pervaded his covenant with the London artificers em- 
ployed to erect this tomb. He took, withal, the extra- 
ordinary^ step of iiaving his own monumental statue made 
to repose by that of the queen, with the hands of the 
effigies clasped in each other. 

The tomb of Anne was commenced in 1896; the 

* The Fcedera contains & oircnhr from the king to the eititem, netrlj 
ttmilir to the above* 

2 FroissarU 

3 Rapin, vol. i. 701. There is a great contradiction between Rapin 
and Poxe when alluding to tbii foneral aermon* Fose, in biO dedieation 

of the Anplo-Saxon GospeU to Queen Elizabeth in 1571, uses these 
words: — "Thomas Arundel, Arclibishop, at thefuneraf oration ofQtreen 
Anne in 1394, did avouch, as Polydoru Virgil saitb, that nhe had the 
gospels with divers expositors wiii'ch she seal unto him to be verified and 
exaromed. This is the direet contrary to Rapines assertion, yet the 
whole corrent of events in Richard II.'s reign strongly supports the 
assertion of tlie early reformers, that Anne of Bohcmii was favourably 
inclined to them. Certain it is that her brother Kia^j Wincesiaus of 
Bohemia (though no great honour to the cause) encouraged the Hussites 
in ber nati?e eonntry. 
VOL. 11.^28 
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indentures descriptive of its form are to be found in the 
Foedera ; the marble part of tlie monument was consigned 
t^4he care of Stephen Lote, citizen and mason of London, 
and Henry Yevcle his partner. 

In the document alluded to above occur these remarka- 
ble words : " And also inscriptions are to be graven about 
the tomb, such as will be delivered proper for it." The 
actual inscription is in Latin; the sentiments are tender 
and elegant, and the words probably composed by the 
king himsetf, as it enters into the personal and mental 
qualifications of Anne, like one who knew and loved her. 
The Latin commences, 

**Sab petra lata niana Anna jacet tumdata," &.c* 

The following is a literal translation :^ 

"Under [his ^innc lies Anna, here entombed^ 
Wedilod m this world's life to the second Richard. 
To (Jiuist were her meek virtoM devoted. 
Hie poor she freely &d from her treasoree ; 
Strife she assuaged, and swelling feuds appeaaed. 
Beauteous her forni, her face surpassing fair. 
On July's seventh dav, thirteen hundred ninety 'four. 
All comfort was bereft, for throogh uremediabio eickDeM 
She puaed away eternal joya.** 

Richard departed for Ireland soon after the burial of 
Anne, but his heart was still bleeding for tlie loss of his 
queen; and though her want of progeny was one of the 
principal causes of the troubles of his reign, he mourned 
for her with the utmost constancy of aftection. Fre- 
quently, when he was in his council-chamber at Dublin, 
if any thing accidentally recalled her to his thoughts, 
he would burst into tears, and be obliged to leave the ^ 
room.* 

" The year of her death," says Walsiogham, " was 
notable for splendid funerals. Constance, Duchess of 

* There likewise hung a tablet in Latin, probably belong log to the 
heane. Skdton has translated it in his usaal 'vulgar jingle. As the 
inore interesting: epitaph is given* the tablet verses are omitted, bat the/ 

may be seen in Stow. 
> Barlon> IriaU History. 
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Lancaster, a lady of great innocency of life, died then ; 
and her daughter-in-law, the coheiress of Hereford, wife 
of Ilcm y of l>oliiigbroke, and mother of his children, died 
in the biuorn of life. She was followed to the tomb by 
Isabel, Duchess of York, second daughter to Pedro the 
Cruel, a lady noted for her over-fineness and dehcacy, 
yet at her death showing much penitence for her pestilent 
vanities/ But the grief for all these deaths by no means 
equalled that of the king for his own Queen Anne^ whom 
he loved even to madness. 

The people of England likewise deeply regretted this 
benignant and peace-loving queen, and long hallowed 
her memory by the simple yet expressive appellation of 
** Good Queen Anne/** 

1 Heiress of Pedro the Crael. 

2 A letter written by Queen Anne is preserved in the Archives of 
Queen's Colleo-e, Oxford, in favour of learning-. We have received this 
Intimation irom Mr. Halliwell, whose learned and intelligent labours iu 
the Camcten Society are well known. 
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